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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Account of William Craik, Esq. of Arbigland. 


To record the lives of eminent agriculturists, and hand down 


to posterity the most a¢curate account that can be collected of 
their improvements, seems to be a duty incumbent upon those 
who have the mana of agticultutal publications. Influ- 
‘Dy these consideratioris, we have studiously endeavoured to 
lay before our readers such information as could be procured of 
those who had benefited agriculture; but, the soil being ra- 
ther barren, it must be confessed, that little more than a scanty 
crop has hitherto been obtained. At this time, we present to 
our readers a few particulars of a gentleman to whom agriculture, 
_jn the south-west of Scotland, was beyond doubt considerably 
indebted,—though it must be lamented, that it is out of our power 
to do’ such justice to that emifient personage as the uncom- 
mon merits of his character demand. While an attempt is thus 
made to do honour to the memory of an able and intelligent man, 
the living, it is hoped, may réceive an useful lesson, and be there- 
by stimulated to tread in his footsteps. 
~ William Craik of Arbigland, eldest son of Adam Craik esq. 
by Marion’ Campbell, daughter of Sir Colin Campbell of Ard- 
kinlass, Bart., was born 26th August, 1703. His father having 
entered into a secorid marriage, in 1718, with a Miss Aglianby 
in Cumberland, it is highly probable that Mr Craik spent many 
of his younger years with his maternal friends the Campbells ; 
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at least it is certain, that he received a great part of his education 
at the grammar school of Dumbarton, where he had for his class- 
fellow the celebrated David Malloch, who afterwards anglicised 
his name into Mallet. Mr Craik was originally intended for the 
law, and, in his riper years, was educated accordingly ; but, his 
father having refused to send him to Leyden in Holland, at that 
time the fashionable school for procuring legal knowledge, he re- 
nounced the profession, and settled, in 1726, upon a small farm 
belonging to the Arbigland estate, called Maxwellfield, which 
was the first site of his rural operations. In 1733, he married 
Elizabeth Stewart, only daughter of William Stewart esq. of 
Shambelly, by whom a had several children, none of whom 
survived him, except one daughter, Miss Helen Craik, who, 
speaking comparatively, may be well allowed to possess a full 
share of her father’s abilities. ‘To this lady we are under great 
obligations, for the assistance given towards drawing up of this 
account, as will readily be acknowledged by our readers, upon 
- perusal of her letters, given by way of addenda or appendix to 
this imperfect statement. 
Mr Craik, as already said, settled at Maxwellfield in 1726, at 
which place he remained ull 1755, when he removed to a new 
house which he had built at Arbigland. At the death of his fa- 


ther in 1736, he succeeded to the family estate, then worth, 
though consisting of many acres, little more than 170/. Ber an- 


num. ‘To improve the estate was his, primary object, though, 
at that time, every thing of the kind was obviously a matter of” 
great difficulty. In 1740, he entered keenly into an election dis- 
pute; and, from his conduct.on that occasion, might afterwards 
have been member for the stewartry, had his disposition lain that 
way. Owing to these circumstances, he procured the friendship 
of the Duke of Queensberry, the Earl of Selkirk, and Sir George 
Clerk Maxwell; but his most intimate friend was that uncommon 
man Lord Kaimes, with whom he became acquainted when at 
Edinburgh college ;—we say, uncommon. man, because such 2 
genius as Lord Kaimes rarely appeats.upon the stage of human 
life. His Lordship regularly visited at. Arbigland when on the 
southern circuit; and, as he continued in habits of intimacy with 
Mr Craik to his latest breath, very probably received several hints 
from him relative to agricultural matters, afterwards used in his 
valuable treatise called ‘ The Gentleman Farmer.’ Be this as it 
may, it is certain that Lord Kaimes entertained a high opinion of 
Mr Craik’s judgment. As a proof of this, we are informed, by 
gocd authority, that his Lordship, when preparing a second edi« 
tion of his Elements of Criticism for the press, actually submit- 
ted to Mr Craik’s examination some alterations intended upon - 

work ; 
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work; and declared, unless these alterations met with the ap- 
robation of Mr Craik, he would riot venture to include them. 
ios this fact it may be inferred, that his Lordship woald 
also take the opinion of such a good judge as Mr Craik 
upon the Gentleman Farmer, before he gave that estimable 
publication to the world: If Lord Kaimes consulted Mr Craik 
in matters of literature and taste, it is likely he would also con- 
sult him when writing on agriculture, a subject to which Mr 
Craik had paid so much attention. In our opinion, it was wise 
and creditable conduct to take the opinion of Mr Craik, he being 
aman eminently and deservedly considered as possessing great 
knowledge in an art then imperfectly understood by most people 
in this country. 

Bat to return from this digtession.—Mr Craik, when he enter- 
ed upon agriculture, found the practice of the district, in which 
his farm was situated, so miserably bad, that nothing was to be 
learned at home, but that every kind of information must be pro- 
cured from other sources. At that time, the husbandry of the 
stewartry was confined to the ctilture of bear and oats, sometimes 
alternately, but more generally oats followed oats, whilst barley 
was only taken upon land to which manure had been applied. 
Summer-fallow, turnips, potatoes, artificial grasses, and all other 
atticles of the legaminous tribe, were then unknown. Wheat, 
though anciently cultivated to a great extent in the district ot pro- 
vince of Galloway, as may be learned from Chalmers’s Caledo- 
tia, was now only sown here and there, and, at the most, but 
in small patches. The country was generally in an open-field 
state, and a great part of it httle better than a barren waste. 
What was worse, the tenantry were destittite of the means of 
mefiding matters, being rarely capable of doing more than was 
required under the ancient system of cultivation. Hence the 
land was in wretched condition ; the crops raised were trifling; 
and of small value; the live stock, whether sheep or black cat- 
fle, were poor and emaciated, being stunted in growth by a want 
of winter food, and seldom fully supplied even during the sum- 
met months. This was the state of husbandry in the stewartry 
when Mr Craik entered upon his agticultural career. To say that 
he removed all these evils, would fat exceed the truth, as Her- 
cules himself would have been unable for sachatask. That they 
Were gradually lessened by the endeavours of Mr Craik, is indis- 
putable. All his contemporaries bear witness in his favour. In 
ct, he laid a foundation for improvements, which, in process 
of time, brought about a material change upon the face and agri- 
culture of that district. 

In support of the opinion here given, with respect tothe ex4 
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tent of Mr Craik’s improvements, we may cite the authority of 
Mr Wight, who inspected the husbandry of Galloway in 1777, 
at the request of the commissioners ef the annexed estates. 

* To join in a crowd for doing good, is commendable ; to be 
among the first to carry on a reformation in any useful art, is 
meritorious ; but, to be the first who stands single to correct pres 
judices of education, confirmed by long practice, and to intro. 
duce a fundamental reformation, is the height of patriotism. Mr 
Craik of Arbigland is that illustrious person. He possesses the 
unrivalled honour even of beginning, not to mention of carryi 
on, a most successful reformation in the agriculture of this coun. 
try. It is true, he served a severe apprenticeship, as his farm, in 
its natural state, was not inviting, wild, and ill cultivated, when 
he undertook it. Providence, indeed, has been kind to him, by 
an unbounded treasure of sea-shells and sleech, both of them at 
hand, and lime fromm Whitehaven, at a moderate price. 

* Mr Craik, entertaining a high notion of drill-husbandry, at. 
tempted Tull’s plan of a constant succession of wheat on the 
same field; and, though that plan was never carried on to great. 
er perfection by ariy other artist, yet, after persevering for many 
years, Mr Craik is not ashamed to say, that the plan is more s 
cious than solid. He has accordingly given it up for wheat ; bat 
approves of barley in rows nine inches asunder. He has invent. 
ed, for that purpose, a machine that answers well. But, though 
Mr Craik has abandoned Tull’s plan, he must not go without his 
reward of praise. He has shown, experimentally, that nine or 
ten good crops of wheat, at least, may be raised in the same field 
without dung. Call them but six or seven ; How great must be 
the improvement that this experiment must produce in the rot» 
tion of crops! It will, in the frst place, secure good crops of 
wheat for some years; it will, in the nezt place, with the advan- 
tage of dung, be a delicious preparation for grass-seeds, which 
must thrive wonderfully on ground so thoroughly pulverized; 
and, lastly, great store of dung will be reserved for other put 

oses. 
7 ‘ Mr Craik, skilful in mechanics, has successfully invented or 
improved many implements of husbandry. Several of them he 
sent to Mr Crichton, coachmaker in Canongate, Edinburgh, who 
makes them in perfection. 

* Rich pasture-grass I have not seen stocked with the true Gal. 
loway kind of cattle. Mr Craik, however, is attempting a fur 
ther improvement, by a mixture with Bakewell’skind. Whether 
it will answer, time must try. The surest test of improvement, 
is the rent that can be afforded. ‘To save repetition, I confine 
myself to one farm, which, before Mr Craik began his improve 
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ments, paid of rent $51. for 130 acres. The whole being well 
enclosed—every wet spot made dry by under or upper drains— 
pot a stone left to interrupt the plough—mostly in grass, and full 
of manure—excellent houses, &c.; it is mow leased at 1501. 
Sterling, but with very pointed instructions to prevent running 
out the ground—equally advantageous to the landlord and tenant. 
Ishall only mention one particular, that two years hay, and four 
years pasture, make always a part of the rotation.’ 

But the merits of Mr Craik receive still more powerful support 
from the author of the Galloway Survey,—a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the past and present state of that province, at least 
of that part of it in which Mr Craik resided. After discussing, 
at considerable length, the ancient state of husbandry, ard ce- 
scribing the numerous defects attendant upon it, he comes to the 
distinguished personage of whom-we are treating. He says— 
* A remarkable exception was to be fourd, at a very early date, 
in the agriculture of the late Mr Craik of Arbigland, and of a 
school of farmers who formed themselves on his model. Mr 
Craik, who died in the year 1798, at the advanced age of 95, 
was a man of great originality, and uncommon powers of mind. 
By his own unassisted exertions, he devised and carried into ef- 
fect, a system of the best husbandry, at a period when nothing si- 
milar was to be seen in the neighbouring country, and scarcely m 
any part of Scotland. 

* About the year 1750, he was first led to attend to agriculture 
by the celebrated publication of Mr Tull. For some years, he 
continued to follow the practice recommended by that author; 
and he gaye a very full trial to the method of drilling and horse- 
hoeing wheat continually on the same land. His attention, how- 
ever, being thus attracted to rural affairs in general, experience 
convinced him, that there were-other improvements in his power, 
both more urgent and more profitable. Relinquishing the theo- 
tetical refinements of Mr’ Tull, he appl&d himself to the im- 
provement of his land, by enclosing and draining, by effectual fal- 
lows, and the application of calcareous manures. He introduced 
implements of agriculture of the most approved construction; 
and, along with these, adopted the practice of ploughing with 
two horses only. He did not neglect the means of collecting pu- 
trescent manure, which he applied to his fallows and fallow crops. 
He retained the practice of drilling turnips and beans; and in- 
troduced these, with the use of sown grasses, in the rotations of 
husbandry which he prescribed to the tenants on his estate ; 
where, under his vigilant superintendance, a system of excellent 
agriculture was regularly established, while all the neighbouring 
country remained under the most barbarous management.’ 
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Though the improvements of Mr Craik were, in a great 
measure, lost upon the tenantry of his neighbourhood, wha, 
from poverty, were utterly unable to imitate them, they were of 
much benefit to many gentlemen farmers, with whom, in every 
district placed under the like circumstances as then prevailed in 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, improvements must first com. 
mence. The late Earl of Selkirk, father of the present nobleman 
who enjoys that title, was the steady and tried friend of Mr Craik, 
By that nobleman, he was countenanced and encouraged on evety 
occasion ; and, with a view to introduce improyements upon his 
own estate, Lord Selkirk gave a farm in the neighbourhood of Kirk. 
cudbright, to a person who had been educated in the school of 
Mr Craik. Here it may be noticed, that Mr Craik, for many 
years, was in the habit of taking young men as agricultural py. 
pils; and from the sequel it may appear, that he was well quali. 
fied for such an office. His character was firm and determined; 
his industry steady and persevering. In short, whatever he u- 
dertook, that he carried through, no matter who were his op. 
ponents ; therefore, when he condescended to take the charge of 
young agriculturists, there can be no doubt but that he would 
maintain good discipline among his pupils, and cause them to at- 
tend with diligence to the several branches of rural education, 
theoretical or practical, taught under his inspection. 

Mr Craik, as already mentioned, was, at an early period, a keen 
disciple of the celebrated ‘Tull, and endeavoured, for many years, 
with anxious perseverance, to imitate the plausible and alluring sys- 
tem of husbandry recommended by that gentleman. At last, like 
every other person who attempted to follow his system, he gave it 
up; assigning, as a reason, that ordinary servants were too imper- 
fect for executing the several processes which belonged to it, with 
that care and attention which the system required. He retained, 
however, every part of the Tullian husbandry that was really use- 
ful. ‘He drilled potatoes, turnips and beans,—articles that ma 
be much better cultivated in the drill, than in the broadcast way. 
He improved rural implements materially ; and was the first who 
, introduced the improved plough, worked by two horses, into that 
part of the country.” The drill machine for sowing corn in rows 
nine inches asunder, was also much improved by him ; the Mhent- 
ments made being of such merit, that the Society of Arts, &e. 
in London, thought proper, in 1770, to bestow one of their me- 
dais upon him, as a mark of their high approbation. This wa 
the first medal of that celebrated Society which came to Scot- 
Jand, though, in after years, this northern part of the island has 
obtained its full share of the liberal rewards annually bestowed 
hy that useful and enlightened Society. Af 
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After Mr Craik renounced the Tullian system, he gradually 
became a convert to the modern, and more approved one, of 
taking culmiferous and leguminous crops alternately. We cdo 
not mean to say, that he strictly adhered to the alternate system ; 
because his first rule was, not to take above two white crops in 
succession, which was a good advance toward improvement, at 
atime when the great majority of cultivators took at least three 
white crops together, and while many, even in his neighbour- 
hood, cultivated few other articles except bear and oats. ‘The ro- 
tation generally prescribed by Mr Craik to his tenants, was, two 
successive crops of oats after breaking up from grass; next, a 
complete summer fallow, or a horse-hoed green crop; and then 
a crop of corn, such as they chose, accompanied with grass- 
seeds, viz. 16 lib. of clovers, and 2 bushels of ryegrass. From 
a respectable gentleman in the stewartry we learn, that the above 
was something like the rotation followed by Mr Craik for many 
years. But, in the latter period of his life, as stated by that 
gentleman, the opinion of Mr Craik was altogether in favour cf 
a white and green crop, or naked fallow, alternately,—a rotation, 
to the performance of which one of his tenants was expressly 
bound. ‘The farm in his own natural possession did not exceed 
200 Scotch acres. To the management of it, Mr Craik bestow- 
ed the most sedulous attention, not allowing a single weed to re- 
main undestroyed. Every operation was diligently superintend- 
ed by himself ; and so eager was he about harvest work, that he 
generally took his victuals in the field beside the reapers. 

It has already been noticed, that turnips were cultivated in 
drills by Mr Craik. Indeed, it is generally allowed, that he was 
the first person who introduced that valuable esculent into the 
field-husbandry of the south-west districts of Scotland. His 
method of consuming turnips was as follows. With the large 
roots he fed bullocks in the stall; and, with the tops and offal, 
he reared stirks or young cattle; which branch of stock was kept 
at home through the winter months, instead of being suffered to 
roam at large, as in former times, He also kept about ten cows, 
chiefly of the Bakewell kind, whose calves he reared, and after- 
wards fed for the butcher, when three years of age. Fis. bul- 
locks, when fat, usually weighed 40 stones avoirdupois each. 
In the early period of his life, he was extensively engaged in the 
trade of taking cattle to the English markets, having in one year, 
viz. 1748, sent about seventeen hundred Galloway cattle to the 
southern counties, which, at that time, were purchased at the aver- 
age priceof 2J. 6s. per head. 

MrCraik’stalents for improving husbandry implements have been 
greadynoticed, He commonly used the English plough; very pro- 
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bably the one which passes by the name of the Rotherham plough, 
—a plough which furnished the first hint of the one now gene- 
rally used over all Scotland. When breaking up stiff clay land, 
he was in the habit of ripping it, before the small plough was 
admitted. ‘The implement employed as a ripper resembled, in 
some particulars, a common plough ; but differed from it in this 
material point, that it had no sock. There were five coulters in- 
serted at the distance of four inches from each other, in a piece 
of timber fixed transversely upon the beam, of sufficient dimen- 
sions to allow the coulters to be placed alternately some inches 
before each other. ‘The implement had a wheel under the beam 
before the coulters, and two wheels behind them for its support, 
and to prevent the coulters going too deep. After going over a 
field with the ripper, drawn by two horses and two oxen (the 
horses in front), it was then ploughed across the incisions made 
by the above implement. The design was certainly ingenious, 
though with what success it was accompanied we have not been 
60 fortunate as to learn. 

Like his good friend Lord Kaimes, Mr Craik abhorred idle. 
ness ; therefore, long lamented that farm-servants should spend 
so much of their time, during the winter season, either in doing 
nothing, or, what was worse, in foolish jesting, or talking non- 
sense at the fireside of their masters. As a partial remedy a 
gainst these evils, he contrived to get some of the wiser tenants 
10 clean, on the evenings of every second day, the grain that had 
been previously thrashed. This, the servants almost unanimous- 
ly opposed, and threatened to burn the barns of those who. per- 
sisted in the practice. These threats, however, were not sufficient 
to intimidate Mr Craik. He fairly gave them the alternative, ei- 
ther of going to Kirkcudbright jail, or yielding obedience to the 
orders of their employers; and submission immediately ensued. 
‘The use of fanners for cleaning corn was also, for a time, obstinately 
refused by many people, because the wind employed was artificially 
raised. Fortunately, Mr Craik was of a character well calculat- 
ed to meet such obstacles ; otherwise the spirit of improvement 
diffused by his means through the south of Scotland, had not so 
soon taken place. 

A considerable extent of land was enclosed by Mr Craik, who 
also planted forty acres with timber trees,—a great deal for a per- 
son like him, who did not possess a large property. His dikes 
were formed of the soil, having a ditch on each side; sometimes 
planted with thorns. The height of these dikes was usually 44 
feet; the breadth of the ditches 4 feet, and theit depth 3 feet. 
' "Though forty years of age when he commenced planter, he lived 
to see some silver firs of his own planting measure eight feet in 
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circumference. When walking past the largest one, he often 
pointed it out to his friends, and said, * Out of that tree my 
coflin is to be made.’ 

It has been alleged that the district in which Mr Craik resid- 
ed, was as much benefited by the strenuous exertions made by him 
in his official capacity to preserve the peace of the country, as by 
any other of his undertakings. No doubt he was fully capable 
of discharging both his rural and political duties. One instance 
of resolute behaviour, as a Justice of the peace, may be men- 
tioned, in illustration of his personal character. ; 

A notorious rufhan accused of murder and other crimes, being 
brought before Mr Craik in his capacity of Justice of the peace, 
he ordered the fellow’s hands to be bound, as his conduct was of 
the most daring and insolent nature. It was easier, however, to 
give than to execute the order; for the rufhan having drawn a 
long knife, threatened to stab the first man who approached him, 
Mr Craik, observing that the constables were terrified by the 
ruffian’s threats, jumped from the seat of Justice, and snatching 
a rope from one of the constables, first wrenched the knife from 
the fellow, and then forcibly tied his hands behind him, without 
any assistance whatever. Indeed personal danger was never 
thought of by Mr Craik. Many instances might be given, suf- 
ficient to prove, that he was void of what is meant by the word 
fear, if human nature can be supposed to remain always unsus- 
ceptible of that sensation. 

Mr Craik who had long been inspector-general of the customs 
of Scotland, an office which did not require personal attendance, 
was in 1764 called to London along with his steady friend Mr 
Cletk, afterwards Sir George Clerk, to advise administration 
with regard to the purchase of the Duke of Athol’s rights as 
proprietor of the Isle of Man. At that time he got acquainted with 
Dr Franklin, Dr Solander, and many other of the London literati, 
with whom he afterwards corresponded. Through the influence 
of the Duke of Queensberry, not the noble personage lately de- 
ceased, but he who preceded him, with whom, and his amiable 
Dutchess, Mr Craik was well aequainted, a seat at the Board of. 
Customs might have been obtained, had not Mr Craik been so 
deeply engaged in agricultural pursuits, as to decline an exchange 
of the pleasures of a country life, for any that could be gained 
in the smoky atmosphere of Edinburgh. He retained, however, 
the office of inspector till his death, and, at that time, was the 
oldest officer of the customs in Scotland. __ 

Mr Craik was the chief instrument of establishing an agricul. 
tural society at Dumfries, though we are not quite sure at what 
time the design was undertaken. Our accounts say in 1776; 
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and, from a communication lately made us, we have reason to 
presume that the society was established about that time. But, 
whatever was the era of the society’s establishment, there is no 
doubt, Mr Craik was the person who chiefly directed its pro- 
ceedings, as we observe he was its constant president. This 
society did not meet after 1781, in which year happened the 
death of its secretary, Mr George Mackenzie; and unhappily no 
trace of its records or transactions can now be discovered. We 
understand, however, that the original rules and regulations of 
the society, subscribed by Mr Craik as president, and Mr Mac- 
kenzie as secretary, are still in existence. If a copy of these 
rules can be procured, we shall submit them to the consideration 
of our readers, on a future occasion. 

We have thus given the best and most accurate account of Mr 
Craik, which could be procured; but, for many particulars of 
his life, the reader is referred to the original papers, given by 
way of appendix to this account, wherein the leading traits of 
his character are delineated with singular ability and precision. 
The letters of Miss Craik, his daughter, do great honour to that 
lady ; being written with judgment, detailed with perspicuity, 
and affording more satisfaction on perusal, than can be easily 
expressed. ‘To that lady, and Mr Grierson of Dalgoner, we are 
under great obligations for these communications; and the like 
acknowledgement is due to Mr Gilbert Burns, brother to the ce- 
lebrated Robert Burns, who, at our request, collected a large 
body of information concerning Mr Craik, from his numerous 
friends in the county of Dumfries and stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. 

Mr Craik died in 1798, having lived to the advanced age of 
95 years. His character may be given in a few words. He was 
active, steady and enterprising—a determined enemy to idleness 
—resolute and firm in all his pursuits—a keen and judicious agri- 
culturist—and naturally well qualified to take a lead in every 
design which had for its object, either the welfare of society, or 
the prosperity of the country. 


APPENDIX TO THE ABOVE Account or Mr Craik. 


1. Letter, Miss Craik to James Grierson, E'sq., dated Flimby, 
13th April, 1810. 


The contents of your very handsome and obliging epistle should 
have been instantly acknowledged, had not some unavoidable en- 
gagements interfered to deprive me of that pleasure. 

As the sole and last survivor of my name and family, I cannot 
but feel extremely gratified by your kind and @zttering attention 
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to the preservation of my father’s memory as an agriculturist. 
Accept then, Sir, my thanks on the occasion. ‘The honour you 
confer upon him, must reflect back upon yourself; since you alone, 
of all his once numerous friends and acquaintances, have endea- 
youred to save from oblivion those exertions for his country’s im- 
provement, which, it cannot be denied, faid the first foundation 
for much subsequent advantage and prosperity. 

Iam truly concerned, however, to add, that after a minute 
examination of every written memorial connected with former 
days, now in my possession, aided by the utmost efforts of re- 
collection also on the topic you mention, scarcely any circum- 
stance worth communicating has proved the result of my labour, 
What has occurred, nevertheless, is at your service. My father 
was born August 1703 :—He was originally intended for the law ; 
but upon his father failing in his promise of sending him to study 
at Leyden, (then the fashionable resort for that purpose), he re- 
nounced the profession, and settled in the country on a small 
farm of my grandfather’s, at whose decease, in 1735, he suc- 
ceeded to the Scotch estate of Arbigland, at that period consider- 
ably under 200/. per annum. Of a character and disposition al- 
ways ardent and solicitous to make himself completely master 
of whatever he took in hand, he soon became distinguished in 
the agricultural line, at a period when the very meaning of the 
word, far less its practical possibility, was scarcely heard of ia 
Scotland. As may be supposed, great were the diiliculties he 
had to encounter. For many succeeding years the indolent ob- 
stinacy of the lower clags of people was almost unconquerable. 
Amongst other instances of their laziness, I have heard him say, 
that, upon his first introduction of the mode of dressing the 
grain at night, which had been thrashed during the day,—all the 
servants in the neighbourhood refused to adopt the measure, and 
even threatened to destroy the houses of their employers by fire, 
if they continued to insist upon the business, My father speedi- 
ly perceived that a forcible remedy was required for the evil : 
He gave them their choice of removing the thrashed grain in the 
evenings, or becoming inhabitants of Kirkcudbright jail; they 
preferred the former alternative; and open murmurings were no 
longer heard. He has frequently told me, that he had laid out 
as much money, merely in draining the estate of Arbigland, (al! 
of which required it greatly) as would have purchased the whole 
of it at his father’s death. In regard to his system of improv- 
ing land, that matter has been ea sufliciently known in the 


south of Scotland, as likewise his alterations in the construction 
of the drill plough; which, though now not much used I be, 
lieve, procured him, (1770), nevertheless, a yaluable gold medal 
from 
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from the Society of Arts in London. He was unwearied in his 
attention to his favourite object; and, for the greatest part of his 
farming life, was seldom later in his bed, during the summer 
season, than from three to four o’clock every morning,—usuall 
breakfasting and dining in the fields, near his labourers, who did 
the same. 

I am mortified that the above very trifling communication is all I 
can recollect at present on this subject,—nor do I now remember 
a single surviving human being qualified to add any further in- 
telligence, unless Mr Maxwell of Carruchan, or Mr John Max- 
well of Munches, could furnish it. Have the goodness to excuse 
so long an intrusion on your time, with a detail too inconsequen- 
tial to warrant the trouble it must have caused you: And believe 
me, Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, H. Cratk. 

2. Letter, Miss Cratk to James Grierson, Esq. dated Ftimby, 

May 1810. 

I should ill repay the honour proposed to be conferred on my 
father’s memory, were any apology judged necessary by me on 
such an occasion ;—but the fact is, the female part of his family 
were never permitted to interfere, in the smallest degree, with 
those occupations and pursuits, which he considered as more 
ee his own. ‘The natural consequence was, we were 

ept in total ignorance of every transaction that came ander this 
prohibited denomination. Nevertheless, some of your questions 
I feel competent to answer ; and as it seems more the minutiz 
of what may prove connected with his public than his private 
life which you wish to obtain, there certainly can be no indeli- 
ant attached to the very obliging solicitude expressed on that 
subject. 

Our family is originally of English extraction. There is a 
Sir John de Creke buried in the churchyard of Westley Water- 
less, in Cambridgeshire, who died in the reign of Edward III. ; 
but our branch came from Creke Castle, situated between Bever- 
ley and the city of York, where (though in the ever changing 
course of human affairs, some trifling variation in the spelling 
of the name has taken place) the family still exists, 

The first person bearing the appellation, who settled in Scot- 
land some time in the sixteenth century, was my father’s great 
great grandfather; he held the rank of captain in a regiment 
quartered in Dumfries, and there married a woman sufficiently 
endowed with the good things of those days, to be distinguished 
by the title of * an heiress. ” , 

What this gentleman’s son was, I know not; but his grandson 
was grandfather to your deceased acquaintance. He married the 
daughter of Adam Napier, the youngest son of the famous 
Napier of Merchiston, and represented for some time the car 
° 
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of Dumfries, in the Scotch Parliament before the Union. I be- 
lieve his name was William. He left two sons. Adam, the eld- 
est, was father to mine: He succeeded to the estate of Arbig- 
land. The other, John, (uncle to my father) was, I think, grand- 
father to the late Mrs Young of Youngfield, and had Stewarton 
settled upon him by his father, as second son’s portion. If I am 
not mistaken, it was this John Craik of Stewarton who join- 
ed with an ancestor of Sir Robert Lawrie’s family in purchasing 
all the land they could possibly get hold of ; in consequence of 
which, a common expression with the smaller proprietors in their 
neighbourhood was, ‘ God keep us from John Craik and Robert 
Lawrie ! !’ 

Stewarton certainly formed part of the Scotch estate, but I 
cannot call to mind how my father came to have any thing to do 
with it or its rents; it could not, however, be on his own ac- 
count. 

His maternal grandfather and grandmother were Sir Colin 
Campbell of Ardkinlass in Argyleshire, and Helen Maxwell, daugh- 
ter to Sir George Maxwell of Newark.. She was first cousin to 
the celebrated lawyer Sir George Mackenzie, King’s Advocate 
for Scotland. Of her and her husband Sir Colin, I possess some 
interesting historical anecdotes, with which, however, I shall not 
at present trouble you. 

‘Their daughter Marion (my father’s mother) was a woman of 
very superior abilities, and much beloved by all who knew her ; 
but her life proved a short one. She left only two children, both 
in early youth—my father, aad a daughter who died soon after 
my grandfather’s second marriage, and who, with myself, was 
named after Lady Campbell. It was the above Sir George Max- 
well, who got what was called a Lockerby wipe, viz. one side of 
his face laid flat on his shoulder, in an engagement with the 
Johnstones at that place. 

The estate of Arbigland was purchased by my great great 
grandfather, from Lord Southesk, in i679. 

Adam Craik my grandfather, and Miss Campbell of Ardkin- 
lass, were married in Argyleshire, at Sir Colin Campbell’s house, 
in 1702. My father was born on the 26th August O. S. 1703, 
at Arbigland hall, as it was then styled; it stood upon a bank 
overlooking the sea, not far from where the garden is now plac- 
ed; and certainly, in point of situation, much surpassed the 
present mansion. Allowing for the times in which it was built, 
I understand it was considered as greatly superior to any other 
gentleman’s house in that quarter; but, like its former inhabi- 


tants, it has long been levelled with the dust. My father had it 
pulled down soon after his father’s death, and removed the ma- 
terials to the new dwelling. 


He 
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He was originally intended for the law ; but, as I mentioned 
in my last epistle, upon my grandfather failing in his promise of 
sending him to study at Leyden, he renounced the ptofession, 
after having made no inconsiderable progress in it, and afterwards 
settled on a small farm called Maxwellfield, which his father gave 
up to him, in (726: it was about a mile distant from Arbigland, 
I mean o/d Arbigland. 

The country was, at this period, so far removed from every 
idea of real civilization, that, to permit one’s male guests to go 
sober to bed, was looked upon as the greatest possible failure in 
hospitality and good manners. My father, who, from his earliest 
days, always wished to take the lead in whatever he engaged 
with, was by no means behind hand on similar occasions. In 
hard drinking, hard riding, and every other youthful excess, few 
could equal his notoriety. I have frequently heatd him say, that 
he felt a much older man, in constitution, before he was thirty, 
than afterwards at seventy and upwards. 

In September 1733, he married my mother Elizabeth Stewart, 
only daughter of William Stewart, Esq. of Shambelly, in the 
parish ef New-Abbey. He succeeded his father (who died at 
Arbigland) in 1736, at which time the estate was only about 173/. 
perannum. ‘They continued, however, at Maxwellfield, where 
all their children were born, until the present house of Arbigland 
was habitable, into which the family removed in 1755. 

Samuel Johnftone was the name of the old overfeer. What 
you fay about him, is perfe&tly correct. I cannot ftate the exact 
year in which the building of the new houfe commenced ; but I 
know the drawing-room, and fome of the other apartments, were 
not finifhed for many years after we dwelt in it. Long before 
that period, Samuel came to work in it as a joiner, and continued 
in the capacity of a head farm-fervant with the family, until my 
father refigned his eftate into the hands of the prefent pofleffor, 
when the latter turned off the good old man, who then went to 
refide in a fmall cottage at a little hamlet called the Borran, where 
his unmarried daughter (he had two and a fon) kept houfe for him ; 
but, as*his real value was foon afcertained by his lofs, he was after- 
wards recalled, and again reinftated in his former department and 
abode, which latter nearly joins the office-houfes at Arbigland. 
On my laft inquiries for him, I found he was no more. His fa- 
mily was a refpe€table one in Annandale, and formerly hereditary 
keepers of the Caftle of Lochmaben. Poor Samuel! a worthier 
or honefter man never breathed. 

My father took an a€tive and diftinguifhed part in the great 
contefted ele€tion of 1740. I have heard him tell, that, fome- 
time after that event, a number of the principal voters in the 
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ftewartry made him a voluntary offer of their fervices, in order to 
bring him into Parliament as their reprefentative, free of all ex- 
penfe, too, during the time of election ; but prudential motives, 
of a pecuniary nature, induced him to decline the intended ho- 
nour. 

Though the arrangement that prohibited thofe holding any fitu- 
ation under government (he was infpe€tor-general of the cuftoms, 
and the oldeft officer, at his death, in the fouth of Scotland) from 
appearing as voters at elections of the above defcription, render- 
ed his one of no ufe, yet he continued, as he had done from the 
yeat 1740, to be confulted and applied to, in every cafe of diffi- 
culty that occurred at fuch times; and was generally found to 
prove a fure and fuccefsful auxiliary to that fide of the queltion 
whofe interefts he efpoufed. 

Through the influence of the late Duke of Queensberry, and 
his invaluable friend the deceafed Sir George Clerk, he might 
once have obtained the fituation of a commiflioner of cuftoms at 
Edinburgh ; but he was then deeply engaged with his favourite 
agricultural purfuits, and too partial to a country life, to think of 
exchanging it for the {moke and confinement of a town refidence, 
even though that town was the metropolis of Scotland. 

In 1764, he accompanied Sir George Clerk (then Mr Clerk) 
up to London, in order to give their joint evidence to government, 
on the propriety of adopting the worthy Baronet’s judicious ad- 
vice, in regard to purchafing the Ifle of Man from the Duke of 
Athol, as the moft likely means for fupprefling the illicit trade of 
fmuggling, then become ruinoufly prevalent on the fouth-weft 
coaft of Scotland. This plan, in {pite of Mr Grenville’s long 
oppofition, was finally acceded to, and has been attended with the 
beft effects. 

I do not know that any particular caufe (old age excepted) can 
be affigned for his deafnefs ; but I have often heard him mention, 
that in confequence of getting a damp bed, during the election at 
Kirkcudbright in 1740, a giddinefs, or what he called a fwimming 
in his head, was brought on, and occafionally continued to diftrefs 
him ali his life. It is, however, rather an extraordinary fac, 
that he never had a common headache in the courfe of his exift- 
ence, unlefs after hard drinking, in his earlier days ;—thofe days 
when favage riot was confidered as a proof of fuperior fpirit, and 
brutal intoxication a teft of the ftrongeft conftitution. 

The latter part of his life had long been fyf{tematically regular 
and fober. He was always an early rifer; and, though but a 
bad breakfaft man, he ufually eat a hearty dinner; and, after a 
fingle difh of tea, and fupping on milk and vegetables, retired to 
bed about ten o’clock. He took no wine, unlefs when in com- 
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pany, for many years; but, upon a flight paralytic attack, a few 
giafles of port were prefcribed, and daily taken. 

In May 1773, the late Earl of Selkirk, (whofe father, the Ho. 
nourable Bafil Hamilton, had been my father’s moft intimate and 
cherifhed friend), with all that warmth of heart for which he was 
fo remarkable, perfuaded him to undergo the terrible operation of 
cutting for the ftone,—a family diftemper, of which my grand. 
father Craik died, and with which his fon had long been afflicted. 
His Lordfhip went to Edinburgh on purpofe, in order to prevail 
with Mr Alexander Wood, then one of the firft operators in that 
line, to undertake the bufinefs, and, with great difficulty, engaged 
him to leave his numerous patients in that quarter of the country, 
for the execution of this important affair at Arbigland. A ftone 
of fome fize, I forget the weight, was extraéted by that gentle. 
man, with his ufual fuccefs and high profeflional abilities. Ne- 
verthelefs, for fome hours after the operation, my father’s life 
was fuppofed in much and immediate danger, and chiefly preferv. 
ed by taking a copious and frst dofe of laudanum. Mr Wood 
had previoufly pronounced him a bad fubjec for the inftrument, 
and was averfe to the bufinefs : But my father’s determination was 
not to be fhaken; and the former declared, he never once found 
him fhrink under his hands ; and added, ‘ that he had never feen 
him furpaffed fer refolution and ftrength of mind, during a trial 
fo painfully agonizing.” Mr Wood only remained two nights at 
Arbigland, but left another gentleman (who had accompanied 
him from Edinburgh) behind for the following three weeks. 

Of the horfe you mention, the recolle€tion of what I have 
heard is very indiftin&t. I have been told, however, that he 
piqued himfelf, at one time, on having the beft that could be 
procured. ‘To the improvement of the breed of Scotch cattle, he 
was always particularly attentive. Formerly, he ploughed with 
oxen: ‘Two of his rearing were fo remarkable, at that time, for 
fize and fatnefs, that they were exhibited for money, by the butch- 
er who purchafed them, as a public fhow in Dumfries. 

I have heard my father fay, that before the opera of the  Gen- 
tle Shepherd’ was finifhed, he won the three firft a€ts of it in 
manufcript, at a game of cards, called ‘ three hand ombre, ’ from 
Allan Ramfay, after having previoufly got all the poor author's 
little cath from him. He had been a {choolfellow of Mallet the 
poet, (then pronounced Malloch), but did not much like him. 
Lord Kaims and he were likewife college companions, and their 
friendfhip continued through life, 

He underftood feveral languages well, and grammatically, viz. 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and Italian; and had made fome 
little progrefs in Spanith. He was a tolerable lied 
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of chemistry,—read much on learned subjects,—and usually ren- 
dered himself master of whatever he set his mind upon. 

My father had two sons and four daughters born in wedlock, 
of which number I alone survived him. William, one of the 
former, died in childhood; the other, poor Adam, perished, 
as you may recollect, with his servant and four sailors, in 
crossing the Channel at Arbigland, in an open boat, to visit 
his friends in Cumberland. That melancholy, and ever-to- 
be-regretted event, Nappened on the 23d July 1782. His body 
came on shore some days afterwards, near a small village called 
Mowbray, situated between Allanby and Shinburness, in this 
county. We were solicitous that the corpse of his faithful ser- 
vant, who had been long with him, might accompany his mas- 
ter’s to Scotland; and the vessel that contained the latter, was 
consequently detained two days on this side, in hopes of his be- 
ing found. At length, when expectation had almost ceased to 
exist, and the sloop just upon the point of sailing, poor Jack’s 
remains came floating directly tothe spot! They were both land- 
ed at the Carse, about a mile from Arbigland ; and, on the same 
day, conveyed from that place to thé churchyard of Kirkbean. 
A gale of wind, want of proper ballast, and unskilful boatmen, 
were supposed to have caused this sad event. My dear brother 
was much beloved by all his particular friends ; but his lot in life 
was not equal to his worth. He was upwards of forty years of 
age when we lost him. My poor mother never recovered the 
shock occasioned by this most distressing accident, and followed 
him to another and a better world in February 1787. She died 
at Arbigland ; as did my father, in February 1798, in his 95th 
year. In 1792, he resigned all his property (except a small an- 
nuity of about 200/., one half of whica arose from his salary in 
the Customhouse) to the person whom he had previously appoint- 
ed his successor,—the son of his deceased eldest daughter, by 
John Hamilton esq. of Eldershaw. 

By my grandfather Craik’s second marriage, 1713, with Miss 
Aglianby of Nunnery, one of the oldest and most respectable fa- 
milies in Cumberland, he had four sons and five daughters; of 
which number, three of the former, and four of the latter, sur- 
vived him. John, the eldest, was born at Arbigland ; all the o- 
thers in Flitnby, where four of them have likewise died ‘since 
1808.. ‘The second son of this union, James, was named after 
the brofifer of his father’s first wife, Sir James Campbell of Ard- 
kinlass,—a pretty sure proof of the estimation in which he con- 
tinued to hold the memory of my father’s mother ! 

With my worthy and much respected friends in Cumberland I 
came to reside in 1792 ; and on me has devolved the severe and me- 
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lancholy duty of laying their aged heads in the grave ; where the 
remains of the last of its regretted members (my aunt Barbara) 
were deposited, in May 1809, in her ninety-second year. 

About 500/., received with his first wife, was laid out in the 
purchase of a small estate here by my grandfather. ‘This little 
property, not exceeding 200 acres, sold, in 1807, for 16,5041. 
It had a fine wood upon it, and is full of coals. By his second 
marriage-settlement, in failure of his sons having male heirs, this 
estate was to go past his daughters, and restawith the eldest branch 
of the family. My uncles all died unmarried. The eldest branch 
was my father, who had departed this life before any of them 
did so; of course, his legal heirs succeeded to the above 
premises, though both in the female line,—being D. Mamilton 
Craik, in right of my deceased sister his mother, and myself. 
Between him and me, therefore, the above sum of 16,504/. was 
equally shared. Do not, Sir, conclude me an egotist, if I add, 
that with this money, and the handsome increase made to it b 
my late ever respected relatives here, I am now, thank God and 
them, in rather more than easy circumstances ; and can say, what 
many richer people cannot say, that I am healthy, happy, and 
contented. A tolerably strong proof of the former is, that, 
though now pretty far advanced in life, during upwards of eigh- 
teen years spent in Cumberland, it is a well known fact, that I 
have not once kept my bed a single hour for indisposition of any 
description whatever; and yet, in the course of the above period, 
I have had occasion to sit up through the whole of many an an- 
xious night, by the sickbed of my dying relatives. 

It may not, perhaps, be altogether improper to add, that oné 
illegitimate son of my father’s survived him. He was about six 
years old at the time of my mother’s marriage, and always treat- 
ed by her as if he had been her own child, He was educated in 
the medical line, and settled in America, where he married a ve- 
ry accomplished and amiable woman, of French extraction, by 
whom he had a large family. On his first going to that country, 
he was some years in the regiment commanded by Washington, 
then a Colonel in the British service, and with whom he formed 
a friendship that continued uninterrupted through life. In both 
Marshall’s and Ramsay’s history of that great man, honourable 
mention is made of Dr Craik, as was also done by General Wash- 
ington in his will. Soon after the commencement of the Ameri- 
can revolution, the General appointed him * Physician-general to 
the United States,’ besides paying all possiple attention to the in- 
terest of his children. But the death of that illustrious man prov- 
ed a heavy blow to their former fair prospects, his successors hav- 
ing pursued measures decidedly hostile to his former adherents. 
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Ihave now, Sir, obeyed your injunction, of noting down all 
I can recollect from memory, or find marked upon paper. Had 
I understood, by your first epistle, that any information, except 
that merely connected with my father’s agricultural pursuits, was 
required, what is now forwarded should then have been at your 
service. I wish, however, that the whole had proved more wor- 
thy of sending you. ‘There is, unavoidably, so much said about 
grandfathers and mothers, that I greatly fear you will find the 
foregoing statement of facts very confined. Your own language 
and arrangement of the various articles, will, I doubt not, never- 
theless remedy the evil. I will not, therefore, try your patience 
further on so tedious a subject, but remain, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, H. Crarx. 


$. Letter from James Grierson, Esquire, Dalgoner, 
1. Nov. 1810, addressed to the Conductor. 

Iam sorry to acquaint you that I have not been so successful 
as I wished, in my inquiries after Mr Craik’s practice in agricul- 
ture, and the effects it had on the cultivation of that part of the 
country in his more immediate neighbourhood. Several spoke of 
his great knowledge and persevering industry, but few could fur- 
nish particulars. I shall therefore attempt to give some traits, 
chiefly from recollection, though I hope you will be provided 
more fully. 

It was in the year 1775 I first had occasion to meet with Mr 
Craik, in order to settle a particular business, which did not ad- 
mit of despatch. During the discussion, there were considerable 
intervals of leisure, when, among other subjeets, agriculture was 
the theme of discourse. At this distance of time, I caftnot speak 
correctly of what was his mode of managing his family farm ; 
but I recollect distinctly the plan he adopted for improving a 
piece of waste ground, about 400 acres of stiff, wet, barren 
clay. He undertook ten acres yearly. These he drained at 
great expense ;—afterwards ploughed and sowed with oats. At 
first he reaped little produce; but found the ground, by this 
means, more easily reduced to a good tilth during the ensuing 
season, when under summer fallow. After the fallow was well 
broke, he employed his own, and other carts, to carry sea-shells 
from a bank within his own bounds to the field. Having mixed 
these intimately with the soil, by harrowing, he cropped with 
turnip, dunged in the drills, which was succeeded by barley and 
grass-seeds. In this state, he let off the ground, so soon as con~ 
venient, at one guinea per acre. Though this was a high rent 
then, the produce seemed well to deserve the price. 

I cannot say how he disposed of the turnips; but, in 1777, on 
his own farm, cattle were taken to fat at !4s. per month. To 
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this I can only add, that I have long heard it observed, that the 
small parish of Kirkbean supplies the butcher with an uncommonly 
large quantity of fat cattle for the size of it. 

Mr Craik gave his tenants 3s. per day for each cart he had to 
carry shells, while the ordinary wages was from 2s. to 2s. 6d.,— 
to teach them, he said, the proper value of their time and labour. 

The cultivation of this waste was the steady labour of forty 
years. He began with the most distant parts first; as he said, 
that, while his strength was greatest, he might accomplish this, 
reserving what was nearer home for the care of his feebler 
years. I have heard him observe, that from more favourable 
soil, situation, &c. the rent of other estates, with little care, 
rose faster in proportion than his, after all his labour. 

Mr Craik’s attention was called, before the period I first speak, 
to the breed of cattle introduced, and so much recommended, 
by the celebrated Bakewell of Leicestershire. He had one or 
more Of his bulls. ‘The offspring, from their tameness and high 
condition, had a promising appearance; but I cannot speak of 
the final opinion he entertained of that breed: But when he went 
into their pasture, they not only allowed him to handle them freely, 
but came up to him to be fondled. I had, in 1779, a heifer from 
him of this breed, then high in his favour. 

I have heard that, long before this, he paid great attention to 
his cattle, probably Galloways, which he tried in the plough; 
that some of them were shown in Dumfries by the butcher, be- 
fore slaughter, for money; and one was so fat and unwieldy, 
that, though it got to Dumfries, it fell down on the street, and 
the fleshers were obliged to kill it there, two or three hundred 
yards from the shambles. This was in April 1764: the date is 
established by a gentleman who told me the circumstance, and 
eat part of that animal at a wedding. 

Mr Fergus Rae, Dumfries, about the same period, bought a lot of 
black cattle from Mr Craik at 25/.each. The beef of one weigh- 
ed above 90 stones, 16 oz. per lib. ‘This could not be got hung 
up in the then shambles ; so it was killed on the street, and hung 
on a triangle brought from Kelton, the seaport of Dumfries, for 
the purpose: * 

Mr Craik was equally successful in rearing horses. I find that, 
about 1750, he sold one to a gentleman in my neighbourhood for 
25l., a great price in these days. With this horse, he beat one of 


Sir 


* I find that, December 1765, Mr Drury sold a Lincolnshire ox, 
seven feet high, for 1057. Surely Mr Drury had a better market, 
or Lincolnshire beef had then been esteemed as much superior to 
that of Galloway as it is now the reverse.—Annual Register, 1765, 
p- 154. 
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Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick’s near Dunscore kirk; and was to contend, 
some days after, with one of Sir Robert Laurie’s near Minihive ; 
but Sir Robert, having heard of the discomfiture of Sir Thomas’s 
horse, gave up. Regular race meetings were not then so com- 
mon as now. 

One circumstance strongly marks the general opinion of Mr 
Craik’s merit ;—he had apprentices from distant places. ‘Two 
only I can name,—Mr Gordon from the neighbourhood of Kirk- 
cudbright, and Mr Robertson from Argyllshire, ‘This was pro- 
bably not very common, fifty or sixty years ago, in any part of the 
island, as I have not heard of one in this quarter since. I recol- 
lect only one circumstance he told me relating to his apprentices, 
which was, that, by agreement, they were to eat, as well as work, 
with his servants. But an aged gentleman now tells me, that he . 
has heard the time of apprenticeship was four years, and the fee 
twenty pounds. 

Mr Craik said, 1782, that, for thirty years together, the sun 
never rose while he was in bed; and added, what was still more 
extraordinary, that his overseer, Samuel Johnston, he never found 
in bed but two or three times. He continued occasionally to 
dine in the fields near his labourers, to a very late period of his 
life. Samuel’s first business was to give out coals tor the day ; 
and the regular allowance for the kitchen fire was a bushel of 
coals per day, company or not. So much for system. 

Yet, after all the bright examples we have had, and the high culti- 
vation of some patches of ground in this island,—though Sir John 
Fagg of Sussex sent bullocks of $0 stones (8 lib. each) the quarter to 
Smithfield, in 1696, *—though Mr Graham of ‘Chomrawer, Stir- 
lingshire, produced 264 pecks of potatoes from one, planted 
April, and taken up October 1762, the sets dibbled at the dis- 
tance of 15 inches by 21, a3 witnessed by Alexander Maxwell, 
baillie of Kilsyth, and others, +—though turnips have been rais- 
ed to 63 lib. weight, }—yet the practice of agriculture in Britain 
is lamentably behind, compared with the accounts of other em- 
pires. A late traveller states, that he passed over two hundred 
miles of Japan, without seeing a plant that was not inserted by 
the hand of man. With best wishes, 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, Ja. GRrrERSON. 
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On the-Planting and Management of Woods. 
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Tuere has been already occasion to remark, with what suc. 
eess the progress of the pine kind is in some instances left entire. 
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ly to nature. It would perhaps be a legitimate inference, from 
what was then stated, that they require very little aid, in any 
stage of their advancement, from the care of man: it is certainl 
not to be doubted, that much interference with them would be 
superfluous, most probably injurious. In those northern coun 
tries of Europe formerly alluded to,* it is esteemed an injudici- 
ous practice to thin their woods of fir, till the most vigorous trees 
are arrived at the height of about twenty feet. ‘The space for 
their growth is then a little enlarged, by the removal of the low 
and smothered plants. The degree of attention to them is, of 
course, not increased as they advance in age. At length they are 
cut down, and a provision made for stocking the land anew ina like 
simple way, merely by leaving a few of the trees, and harrowing 
carefully the ground around them, for the reception of the seeds, 
as they drop in the spring. In the parts of France in which plan- 
tations of these trees used to be raised, the mode of treatment 
was different. Instead of the upper branches being left, from 
the beginning, to kill those below, by depriving them of air, the 
system there was, to prune them regularly ; in which respect, so 
uniform was their practice, that certain rates had come to be e- 
stablished, according to which the labour was paid for in faggots. 
In payment of a first pruning, the whole faggots were bestowed 
on the workmen: at the second, they had two, and the proprie- 
tor one third of them; and the third, and all after-dressings, 
were purchased with one half of what should be lopt from he 
trees. ¢ 
If it were proposed to form a comparison between these two 
principles in the management of fir woods, it would perhaps be 
unfair to take the examples from countries which differ so much 
from each other as to climate, when our best observations would 
lead us to believe, that it is of no small consequence to the strength 
and health of this particular species of timber, that it should be 
formed amid what may be called a comparative torpor of nature, 
jn places visited but sparingly by the rays of the sun, where the 
eriod of vegetation in each year is short, and its degree far from 
Ses It is, at the same time, the less necessary to institute 
such a comparison, as the matter which it would go to determine 
is indeed a little in obscurity. It is sufficiently known, that prun- 
ing, of which the tendency is to retard, for a little, the growth 
of all trees, is particularly productive of that effect on those 
kinds of them which never put out any new shoots ia the places 
where 
* Livonia, Courland, Poland, &c. 
+ By such returns in fuel, with the greater ones in resin, plant, 
&c. the pine lands of France became considerably productive. 
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where they are so treated. It is, besides, almost impossible, in 
lopping the branches of such trees by the bole, at whatever sea- 
son, to prevent the wounds from becoming blemishes. Still it is 
acknowledged, that recourse to this.expedient may be more jus- 
tifiable, and even necessary, in one set of circumstances than it 
would in another. In the case of woods set out upon grounds 
not favourably distinguished, to say the least of them, for soil or 
climate, and which are, at the same time, perhaps even more 
than sufficiently stocked with plants, it will seldom happen that 
there will be such luxuriancy of growth, in a horizontal direc- 
tion, as may not be held in just check by the interference of one 
tree with another. But, where every thing in the disposition of 
the plants is perfectly the reverse of this,—when, after having 
been nursed for a season or two in dressed ground, they are re- 
moved to land comparatively fertile, 2nd allowed a clear circum- 
ference around them, in which to extend both roots and branches, 
—it will not be surprising, if the occasion should arise, some- 
times, for putting in practice what may be so far preventive of 
the total ruin of timber not likely, in any event, to have been of 
the first quality. The conclusion is, that if pines be planted on- 
ly in the most suitable soils and situations, and there disposed 
more closely than is usual for the general run of planting, they 
will seldom have any need of pruning. If it should appear in 
any instance indispensable, still it must be administered with cau- 
tion ; and it may commonly be best, instead of cutting away en- 
tirely the too exuberant branches, to shorten them only by some 
convenient place, leaving the: remainders of them to decay and 
drop off, as they will do, in the course of nature. * 

An operation of more undoubted legitimacy, in respect of the 
resinous class of plants, is thinning; the period of which may 
indeed be retarded a little, where the use of that other would not 
be improper; but it will in all cases require at length to have its 
place in the management of plantations; and it will be of no 
small consequence that it be introduced at a fit season, and that 
the work be conducted on correct principles. It will be undet- 
stood, from the remarks already made, that a certain closeness 
in the growth of pines especially, is of very material importance, 
both towards their attaining a desirable height, and in order to 
the timber being of that quality which is justly esteemed the most 
valuable. Still, proper limits must be observed in this respect, 

L 4 that 
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* Perhaps the only circumstances under which it will be adviseable 
‘generally to use the knife, in the case of resinous trees, is, when 
there appears a rivalship for the place of leading stem ; then the one 
ef the competing branches must be removed of course, 
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that no bar may unnecessarily or unprofitably be thrown in the 
way of their earlier progress, or when they have advanced so 
far, that thickness alone is wanted to give them their proper 
perfection, that they may not be without room and nourishment 
adequate to that object. Thus, though it is evident, from. what 
has been formerly stated, that a plantation raised from the seed, 
and in which, of course, it is to be supposed, that the several 
plants will stand sufficiently close to each other in the first in- 
stance,—though even such a plantation may commonly be trusted 
to right itself by a natural progress,—yet, undoubtedly, a slight as- 
sistance in different stages of its growth might be of use, by reliev- 
ing the ground, on the one hand, of part of a burden, to which it 
could not, at all events, permanently be competent; while, onthe o- 
ther, this should be done to such an extent only, as would not, in a- 
ny other respect, be of injurious consequence to the trees or the tim- 
ber. It is extremely difficult, indeed, to lay down any precise 
rule as to the degree in which thinning should take place in dif- 
ferent instances, or to fix the most proper time for its being put 
into execution. So much will necessarily depend on the more or 
less vigorous growth of the plants, and the various circumstances 
of soil, situation and climate, by which one plantation is distin- 
guished from another, that, in short, there could not easily be a 
principle adopted, of a more deceitful nature, than one which, 
in this department—it may be added, in the operations generally 
connected with planting—should lead to an implicit and uniform 
adherence to any single set of directions whatever. It will there- 
fore be understcod to be brought forward merely in example, not 
to be proposed as a standard, if, in the observations following, 
any instance occur of particular definiteness; and, while the spi- 
rit of the remark into which such appearance of precision is ad- 
mitted may be proper to be retained, it may often happen, that, 

with equal reason, that exterior garb ought to be laid aside. 
Suppose, then, that, in twelve or fourteen years, it has be- 
come necessary to thin a plantation of pines, it is to be observed, 
that this work should be performed gradually ; a beginning being 
made from the middle of the ground, while the trees on the out- 
side are allowed to stand for some time longer in their former 
state of closeness, the better to screen those within from the cold. 
By and by, when these have acquired so much strength, or have 
become so far habituated to the change in their condition, as to 
be less in danger of suffering from a further admission of cold 
air, the business may be proceeded with, till, by degrees, the 
whole wood is put on such a new footing, in regard to distance, 
as its advanced age, and the increased size of the trees, requite. 
4t will be always a fit object of attention, that, as far as possible, 
they 
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they may be the most unpromising plants which are removed in 
this manner, to make room for the growth of the others; and as 
the roots of these trees never shoot again after they have been 
once cut down, but decay in the earth, it will be proper, instead 
of digging up, merely to cut them over close by the ground, both 
in the view of saving unnecessary labour, and that no injury may 
be done to the roots of the remaining plants. 

Though it is to be understood, that it will be better, gencrally, 
to take’ down a few trees in various successive years, than to suf- 
fer the whole of what it may be proper ultimately to remove, to 
grow up together, till they are carried away by one or more 
great operations ; still it may be of use to have in view always 
certain outline boundaries, by which the distribution of these mi- 
nor strokes may be advantageously adjusted and regulated. In 
conformity with this idea, an interval of time, of about the same 
length as the former, may be pitched upon, a9 a pericd after 
the lapse of which the occasion will have arisen for a second thine 
ning. ‘This, it will of course be proper to conduct in the same 
orderly and progressive way as before, which, being duly brought 
to an end, there may perhaps be little need for any further repe- 
tition of the work. Inthe result, the trees may be left standing 
at the distance of from cight to twelve feet, which will be sufk- 
cient room for their growth, even after size of bedy has become 
the object especially to be attended to; and itis fit, in that view, 
to encourage, more than formerly, a Spreading bushiness at tep. 

Between the thinnings alluded to, there may be taken off, to tbe 
extent of a half perhaps, or even two thirds of the whole piants be- 
stowed at first, or allowed, after rising, to continue on the ground. 
At the earliest period specified, these will have advanced so far 
as to be capable of being employed for some useful purpose. 
Their value wiil increase with their age; and, supposing the por- 
tions of them removed at the several standings condescended mp~ 
on, to be nearly equal, and circumstances in each case to be ta- 
vourable to the advantageous disposal of them, the returns, it 
may be expected, will go a great way, not only to covering the 
expense of planting, but also to paying the rent of the land. The 
further and r;ost considerable profits must be waited for, till the 
trees have arrived at full maturity 3 3; in their progress to which, as 
they will commonly, after having proceeded $0 Fir," stand in need 
of very little more assistance or care, they will hardly be any O- 
therwise chargeable than as they contiiue for some time longer 
to occupy the ground. 

A principal circumstance which will go to produce a different 
order in the management of deciduous a treet, from that just laid 
down, is the same which makes it practicable to obtain from thera 
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more frequent returns of profit. It will be modified, at the same 
time, by various other causes; such as the rate of growth of dif- 
ferent sorts of trees,—their tendency to shoot out in one or an- 
other direction,—their patience under the knife, *—and the de- 
gree in which they can bear up under, or will be benefited, or 
the contrary, by a freer or more limited admission of sun and 
air. Amidst these and other grounds of diversity, which have 
place in respect to different, or even the same species, the onl 

general rule that can with propriety be given on the subject, is, 
that so long as the branches of the several plants do not interfere 
with each other, and the form of their growth is such as we 
would wish, they should be allowed to remain untouched: when 
they begin to be crowded in any part, it isto be observed whe- 
ther this be the consequence of the undue elongation of some 
straggling branch or branches, or of the regular advancement of 
the plantation. In the one case, relief may be given by cutting 
away those excrescences, which, by diverting the course of the 
sap into improper channels, would be in every view only injurious: 
in the other, room must be made for the further progress of one 
part of the trees by the removal of another. When these are 
not all of one, or of equally valuable species—as, for example, 
when young oaks are nursed in the wood by the hardy birch— 
the first enlargement of the spaces for growth, by either of these 


means, 


* Though decidnous trees, in general, bear pruning better than 
those of the pine kind, yet there are some difference between them, 
in this respect, according to the species. Opinions vary, too, re- 
specting the degree in which it should be admitted in any case, as 
well as about the manner of its execution. Without entering fully 
into these topics at present, it seems at least evident, that a leading 
shoot should always be carefully cherished, at whatever expense 
to any branch that would come into competition with it. Jt must 
be also highly expedient, that every branch which is to be removed 
should be disposed of before it has grown to any considerable size ; 
and, therefore, that the ground should be gone over, with the view 
of discovering what may be wanted in this respect, every second or 
third year. It is believed, that it would be for the ultimate good 
of the timber, as well as advantageous to the appearance of the 
trees, that the greater part of what is to be lopped off should be 
cut away close by the bole, leaving the wounds to be covered over 
by its bark; though, on the other hand, it has been recommended, 
in order to detaining the sap at particular places for the better nov- 
risliment of the trees, that those branches likely to rival the stem should 
be shortened only, so as to check the luxuriances of the growth in 
those directions, while they continued to afford, so fat, a channel 


for the circulation. 
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means, will, as far as is practicable, fall naturally to be Uerived 
from those of the least consequence. Where there is no such 
distinction, or after it has ceased to exist, the point for consider- 
ation will be, that, while regularity is had in view as much as 
possible, those should be the trees cut down always, which seem 
the least prosperous and healthful. 

It was said, that the detail of thinning trees may be affected, 
jn some degree, by the practice of coppicing. ‘This may be the 
case, even where the object ultimately in view is the production 
of full grown timber. It will be understood, that what was 
thinning in respect of trees which, being once cut down, spring 
no more, is not precisely so for such as shoot again from the old 
roots. For the permanent enlargement of the spaces between 
trees of this description, it will be necessary that those of them 
taken down should be wholly extirpated. But this principle of 
thinning having been acted upon to the necessary extent, during 
the first stage of the growth of the plantation, it may be sus- 
pended temporarily at a proper period, and a certain equivalent 
for its effect derived from a partial coppicing. A crop or two of 
underwood may thus be obtained, at the same time that the ne- 
cessary facilities are afforded to the further progress of the trees. 
It is evident, however, that this substitution can be only of short 
duration. ‘The stools must be in due time stubbed up, as the 
roots were in the case of the first thinnings, and the whole be- 
nefit of the soil left clear for the growing timber... From any ill- 
judged attempt to reconcile completely, in this case, the imme- 
diate with the future profits, the issue would most probably be 
the disappointment of our expectations as to both; for if the un- 
derwood were left after the trees had spread so far as that their 
heads met, it would not be oi much value; and yet the stools 
would draw away a great share of their proper nourishment from 
the timber trees. A choice between the two must therefore be 
made at a fit season, and that management followed out which is 
suited particularly to the proposed object. 

Among the various kinds in that description of trees which ad- 
mit of coppicing, some are adapted chiefly to that mode of treat- 
ment, being such as arrive not at great stature, or of which the 
timber, when full grown, is not of the most valuable quality. Of 
this character may be esteemed the hazel, the birch, and the gréat- 
er part of aquatic trees—poplar, alder, willow. Other coppices 
are formed of oak, ash, chesnut, and the like. ll those species 
which, while they thus yield useful underwood, are, in their state 
of maturity, the principal sorts of timber. ‘lhe purposes to which 
these several products are applicable, are not Icss different than 
the kinds of which they consist. While the highest praise of 

som: 
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some is, that they make good fuel, others are immediately ser. 
vice. le in more than one of the arts of life, from the twig which is 
for: d into the broom or the basket, to the pole that is of such 
vari 1s use in husbandry, or the details of coal, lead, or other 
min - 

It will be readily conceived, that the same indefiniteness as to 
the times of doing certain things, which there has been occasion 
so often already to admit, will have place too in the economy of 
the coppice. When it is said that willows, according to their 

‘kind, and the purposes for which they are intended, may be 
cut down every 2d or 3d, or every 6th or 7th year,—poplar 
every 4th or 5th,—birch every 6th,—hazel every 7th or 8th,— 
alder every oth or .oth,—chesnut every 10th or 12th,—ash every 
14th or 15th,—oak at afl ages, from gy or 10 to 25 or 30 years 5— 
it is evident that this is no more than a sort of relative informa- 
tion, which it may be useful indeed, in respect of the common 
application of different sorts of young wood, and what is known 
of their several growths, to have in view in some parts of their 
treatment, but which absolutely fixes nothing. The only crite- 
rion by which the period for cutting down coppices, of these or 
any other kinds, must be finally determined, is the use to which 
it is proposed that their produce should, in the particular cases, 
be actually applied. It is by a reference to this only, that the size 
can be ascertained of which the wood ought to be; and the que- 
stion of its having reached this size, though one about which no- 
thing could be very precisely concluded befcrehand, will always 
be of easy solution by a bare inspection. As to the use itself, it 
is evident, from the nature of the thing, that it cannot be un- 
varying ; but, even in regard to the same species, will be regu- 
lated by the demand in the market, or by the occasions of the in- 
dividual. No less than for the attainment of one and the same 
size of timber, different lengths of time will be requisite, accord- 
ing to the goodness of the soil and the climate. 

This general observation may be made on the subject, that. 
while, with a view to a greater value of timber, the falls must of 
course be more distant ; on the other hand, it may be expedient 
to shorten these periods sometimes, as well in subserviency to the 
proposed use, as for the purpose of thickening the underwood. 
‘This effect will be the consequence of that management, by its 
tendency to give room and air to many seedlings, the springing of 
which would otherwise be retarded or prevented ; at the same time 
that it will call forth more vigorous shoots also from the original 
plents. It is of material importance, that a just measure should 
be observed always in this matter of closeness, and that, for that 
enc, all clusters of plants should be brought within proper ~— 

an 
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and rotten stubs, wherever they appear, be extirpated; the va- 
cant places being filled up, or not, as may seem necessary, in the 
actual state of the wood; the same standard by which will fall to 
be determined every other question of rooting out, introducing 
new plants, layering, affording more or less of encouragement, 
which may arise during the progress of the copse to its proper 
maturity. 

When this has taken place, and a cutting is about to begin, it 
is to be attended to, that the manner of executing it be such, as 
may favour most a succeeding spring.* For this purpose, the 
trees should be taken down close by the ground, leaving the stubs 
slanting, smooth, and with the bark uninjured. The stems pro- 
ceeding from stools, in like manner, are to be cut over by the le- 
vel of the stools, all ragged points around the wounds being dress- 
ed up carefully, and every thing left even and uniform. The 
grounds may then be gone over about midsummer, for two or 
three years successively, and the superfluous spray be rubbed off 
by the hand. More shoots than it would be proper ultimately to 
preserve, may be allowed to advance a certain length, as a secu- 
rity against accidents. A selection is to be afterwards made a- 
mong these ; and, so many of the fairest and most promising sap- 
lings being preserved, as the roots or the ground can properly 
maintain, the rest may be destroyed, It will be of advantage, in 
various ways, that coppices should, in their first designation, be 
so laid out, as to grow for several falls. This will have the ef- 
fect of equalizing, in some degree, the extent, and, with it, the 
price of the labour bestowed op them during a succession of years. 
The market will be less in danger of being overstocked at parti- 
cular periods with their produce, while it is ill supplied at others ; 
and if the number of divisions be made to correspond to the age 
at which it is proposed that the underwood should be cut, it may, 
after the attainment of the first of them to that point, be counted 
upon for a regular and constant annual income. Hence, in places 
where fuel is scarce, or where there is, from other reasons, a de- 
mand for such produce, this becomes a very advantageous method of 
applying land, towards which there is the further favourable cir- 
cumstance, that no sort of grounds, almost, but may, through 
some plant or other, have it put in practice upon them. 

When a wood, instead of being disposed of in the manner just 
stated, is to be allowed to stand for fuil grown timber, it is to be 

considered, 





* In respect to the season for felling coppices, the same principles 
will apply, generally, as for larger timber. The ground must al- 
ways be cleared of every thing so timeously, as not to interrupt the 
next growth, and fenced as at the beginning. 
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considered, that though it will not be necessary to watch over it 
in the advanced stages of its growth, with the same assiduit 
as during its infancy, yet, to neglect it then altogether, would be 
so far to defeat the object of all that early care. ‘Trees, in gene. 
ral, are very susceptible of management: those that are inclined 
to become crooked may be made to grow straight, and the straight, 
crooked, by proper treatment; the spreading may be made to 
close, and the close to spread. It is true, there may be too much 
of this management, as well as too little ; it may be ill directed, 
ill applied, and in every way so injudicious, as, in effect, to bring 
on those very disorders which it ought to have been its part to 
prevent or to correct. The examples which are to be met with, 
of woods injured, and very materially, from each of those causes ; 
while they indicate, on the one hand, the necessity of a certain 
attention being paid to them, prove, with equal clearness, that 
this must be under proper regulation, and never separated from 
the exercise of a sound judgment. 

That the juices of trees may not be exhausted unprofitably, it 
will be proper that the care should still be continued of removing 
superfluous branches, by timely pruning, and that suckers and 
parasitical plants should be extirpated as speedily as possible. The 
various injuries from certain states of the ground, from winds, 
or from the intrusions of reptiles, insects, or other animals, must 
be counteracted seasonably, and met with proper remedies ; and 
if the management has not, from the beginning, been in proper 
hands, it will often be not the least object of care to correct or 
to remove the effects of former ill treatment. * 

To go over the various disorders to which trees are subject, de- 
scribing minutely the approved means of cure in each cafe, would 
lead to come length of detail, into which it is the less necessary 
to enter; as, on the one hand, these remedies are for the most 
part of a fimple and obvious nature; and, on the other, the great 
preventive of diseases, in general, is to hold the wood, from the 
first, undersproper training. Let the ground be always kept free 
from stagnant moisture, the room for the growth of the trees 
enlarged, as may seem necessary, so as, eventually, they may 
ftand at the diftance from each other of twenty or thirty, or even 

more 


* The reclaiming of neglected plantations, as happens in all o 
ther imstances of a similar kind, is commonly a more difficult task 
than it would have been to have trained them properly at first 
Each operation of pruning or thinning will be the more hazardous, 
in proportion as it has been too long delayed ; and will require, ac- 
cordingly, to be performed by so much the more an experienced 
and cautious hand. 
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more feet, if their tops should spread so far as to require this ;— 
let the toppings to be taken off be removed so early, that it may 
be done with the least danger to the body of the tree, and be cut 
over with a smooth, clean stroke, in the direction of the growth ; 
—let these things be attended to, and there will be, for the most 
part, but little to do in the way of effecting cures. But suppose 
it should still unfortunately happen, that some trees should get 
covered over with moss; that water getting lodgement should 


. threaten the decay of some of them ; or that canker, with pesti- 


lential breath, should appear in any instance to have begun its fa- 
tal progress ;—then let the earliest opportunity be taken of re« 
moving such external coating,—of scooping away the parts more 
inwardly disordered,—and of putting nature again in the path to 
recover her lost tone, and to restore a suspended vegetation. The 
longer these operations are delayed, after the occasion has arisen 
for them, the more critical they will become, and proportionably 
more will be the delicacy required, in every respect, to their suc 
cessful performance. With every attention to these points,— 
after the utmost caution in cutting out what is infected,—in co- 
vering up the tender parts, which would in consequence be ex- 
posed, by proper applications, +—in watching generally the symp- 
toms of the disease, as well as the tendencies to a cure,—the re- 
sult will, in different cases, be far from being certain. But an 
extreme and final remedy is always within reach, which is, to cut 
down, in whatever stage of their growth they may be, such trees 
as, admitting of no hope of restoration, would only become the 
worse for having théir term further prolonged. 

We learn, from many examples, to how very great an age trees, 
when favourably circumstanced, will attain, without showing any 
symptom of decay, and what a proportionate vastness of size they 
may at length acquire. It is not, however, in any degree neces~ 
sary to wait their arrival to this ultimate maturity, before cutting 
them down. They will yield perfectly good timber at much ear 
lier periods ; and it will be a question rather of adaptation to par- 
ticular exigencies, or generally of economy, than any thing else, 
to fix, in different instances, the proper age for felling. The sea- 
son of the year most advantageous for the purpose, it might have 
been supposed, would admit of little doubt ; but it is known, that 

considerable 





+ Even in cases of ordinary pruning, when any branch of rather 
large size has been lopt off, it will be proper to protect the trees 
ftom injury of weather, by rubbing the wood over with tar, paint, 
or some such substance. In the more difficult part’ of remedying 
disorders, it may be necessary, in addition, sometimes to lay over 
that a cap of lead. 
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considerable differences of sentiment have prevailed on this point, 
both in antient and in modern times. In general, it may be ob. 
served, that, so far as the timber is concerned, it will undoubt- 
edly be of much importance that the felling should take place at 
a time when there is no exuberance of sap in the trees; that is, 
some time between the autumn and spring. .An objection may 
be made to this season, in respect of such trees as afford a useful 
bark, on account of the difhculty of stripping them when taken 
down at those times. ‘To determine between these opposite claims, 
the ready way is to consider, whether the bark is the object prin- 
cipally to be bad in view, or the timber. If the former, the sea- 
son of cutting will fall to be regulated accordingly. But this can 
never be the case in respect of trees come to any considerable size, 
which it will be proper to guard against the danger of putrefac- 
tion and the worm, even at the risk of the total loss of the bark; 
though that, too, may be completely carried, and even with ad- 
vantage, to the timber, by striping it off in the fummer previous 
to the fall. * 

If there were more difficulty than there thus appears to be, in 
uniting a due regard to the timber of grown trees, with the pre- 
servation of their bark, it were of the less consequence, as the 
bark of old trees is in fact far from being of the moft valuable 
quality. It is to the coppice that we are to look chiefly for this 
production, by its returns in which, perhaps it is, that the great- 
est inducements are held out generally to this mode of culture. 
These are often very considerable ; so much so, that, taking in- 
to account the further circumstance of their comparative earli- 
ness, it is not very wonderful, if we should be more and more 
threatened with a scarcity of full-grown oaks. Upon the princi- 
ple just stated, the season for cutting coppices of this sort, is 
trom the beginning of May till about Midsummer. The process 

of 

* So far was this from being judged to be the case at one period, 
that we find a law formerly existing in France, by which the strip- 
ping trees of their bark before they were felled, was prohibited un- 

, der a considerable penalty. But Buffon has properly remarked, that 
the effect of the practice so discountenanced, is to improve the qua- 
lity of timber, by giving to the more sappy parts the same hardness 
and close texture as to the heart. The same advantage may be 
gained, in some degree, by disbranching trees the season before fell- 
ing, which it will be proper to do, in any event, previously to their 
being taken down, with the view of making their fall easier, and 
the danger of injury consequently less, either to themselves, or to 
the adjoining wood. What may be wanted, after this, to their 
complete seasoning, will be quickly effected by their exposure, in 
the usual way, to the air. 
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of decortication is a very simple one. Three sets of work-peo- 
ple are employed ; one ‘in cutting down the trees ; another in 
clearing them of brushwood, reducing them into convenient 
lengths, and carrying them to the barkers, who form the third 
party, and consist commonly yr women and children. ye 


branch, of an inch diameter is s eet of 3 its bark. The t 
required for this work are a lie ht mallet, and some sharp ane 


all usually of ash. Any lar; ger piece of wood being JJaid along 
the grou nd, is beaten smartly, for some time, over its whole 
length, with the mallet: when the bark is io loosened, it is 
started by thrusti: g oF driving in a wedge at the thick end, and 
leading it on till it be brought out at the other. The wedge is 
then applied on each side of the Sakiccon: and its effect assisted, 
as formerly, by beating still before its point, till ti od is grae 
dually s eparated from its exterior covering, b de of o operas 
tion resembling nearly that of flaying an animal. Smaller pieces 
are, for the greater ease in working, pia ced on a smooth stone, 
and, being beaten all round, are quickly brought into the like 
condition. The principal point to be attended to always is, that 
the bark be taken off in shreds as long and large as possible, for 
the conveniency both of carrying and of érying. 

With a view to the latter purpose, an open and rather clevated 
situation being pitched upon, pieces of wood are driven into the 
ground, upon. which are rested poles that run parallel, two and 
two to each other, at the height of about a yard above the sur- 
face. Of two poles thus connected together, it may be advan- 
tageous that the one should be raised a very little higher than the 
other, for better throwing off rain; and different fleics of this 
sort may be placed at the distance from each other of about four 
or five feet. On these is to be disposed the bark, daily, as it is 
taken off, one row of it being placed above another, to the thick- 
ness of about six or eight inches. _the grosser and more board- 
like pieces which occur, may be left standing against the sides of 
the frames, or put up in small oe The bark ought to be turn- 
ed once or twice a day, according to the state of the weather, till 
fit for removal: this will be of benefi cial consequence, in re- 
spect of the preservation of its natural juices, when the princ pal , 
agent in drying happens to be wind ra ather than the sun. Th 
bark will suffer nothing from ccca 
this period ; it may indeed even be ert better for them: bur, 
from exposure to long continued rains, there would be reason to 
apprehend the most injurious consequences. ‘The chief crite- 
tion by which the quality 0 of bark is judged of, is the high brown 
colour of its inner rind, with the astring rent taste, both of which 
would be brought into danger in such circumstances. ‘Vhe first 
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thing that suggests itself, by way of preventive, is to turn out. 
wards, and expose to the blast, only the natural surface. The 
thick bark formerly alluded to, may now alsobe employed to good 
purpose, in covering up and protecting the more valuable parts 
of the produce. When fair weather returns, thé care of drying 
the whole will proceed as before, till, having been brought’ into 
such a state that there is no longer any risk of its fermentation, 
it is to be housed, or put up into small stacks, carefully thatched, 
where it may remain till wanted for use. + 

Independently of the bark, the wood of the copse, as has been 
observed, may be turned to good account in various ways. To 
several purposes it is applicable in its natural state ; but its value 
is much increased in consequence of its suitableness for char 
ring. 

Charcoal is extremely proper to be employed as fuel, in all 
cases where there is required a clear, strong fire, without smoke, 
It forms a necessary ingredient in gunpowder, and other pyro- 
technical compositions: it is of material consequence in metals 
lurgy : it is the basis of various pigments: it is convenient fot 
the polishing of many substances, as well as applicable to other 
purposes. ‘The principle which is gone upon in the formation 
of charcoal, is to separate the more volatile matters which are 
combined with it, in its natural state, by exposing the wood 
to the action of fire, but in such a manner as it may not 
be wholly consumed. ‘This may be done on a small scale, by 
heating the wood in close vessels; but, for more common: use, 
the mode is to half burn it in a smothered fire. A hearth of 12, 
15, 20 or moré feet diameter, is prepared on a convenient spot, 
to which is brought the wood, cut into lengths of about three 
feet. It will be well, however, that there be billets of different 
lengths, for the more conveniently bringing the pile about to be 
raised into proper form. An aperture being then preserved in 
the middle, all along from bottom to top, the billets are disposed 
around it, in directions alternately horizontal and perpendicular, 
with a little inclination to the centre, till the mass be brought to 
the height of at least eight fect, and, from the gradual drawing 
in, have assumed something of the form of ‘a truncated cone. 
‘The interstices having been filled up every where, as the build- 
ing proceeded, with dry brushwood, or some such a 

the 


+ The management for other ufeful barks, differs little from that jult 
defcribed. Thus, in regard to the birch and mountain-afh, which yield 
alfo valuable barks, the only points of diftin€tion are, that the trees are 
cut down and ftripped earlier in the year; and that the outer rind, which 
would be good for nothing to the tanner, is feparated and thrown away 
during the procefs of barking. 
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the whole will stand compact and firm; and, being so finished, 
is to be coated over with turf, to which, in further security, is 
sometimes added a covering of fine mould, or of a mixture of 
that with charcoabdust. ‘The stack is to be set on fire by throw- 
ing into the void space in the centre some pieces of charcoal, or 
of very dry combustible wood ; then some live coals ; above these 
more fuel, gradually as this column begins to sink, till the whole 
pieces of wood round the middle aperture are ignited. ‘Then it 
will be proper to stop up that chimney, though not so closely but 
that the smoke may continue to issue from it. At the same time, 
vents must be opened in other parts of the pile, which are to be 
shut in their turn, and others opened, and so on successively 
during the whole progress of the operation, that there may be 
always a sufficient supply of external air to keep alive the burn- 
ing, and that it may go on equally in all parts of the pile. Fer 
two, three, or even a greater number of days, according as the 
wood is more or less green, will this care require to be contitiu- 
ed, till, the thick and gross clouds of smoke having disappeared, 
and the flames no longer issuing with impetuosity through the 
vents, it is judged that the wood is fully charred. The spiracles 
are then to be all closed up very exactly with a mixture of earth 
and charcoal dust, when the iire will go out by degrees; for 
which purpose, a sufficient time having been allowed, the cover- 
ing may be taken off, and the charcoal will be found ready for 
Use. 

The little differences that may occur in the manner of cons 
ducting this process, being generally no other than mere 
matters of detail, need not be noticed. In regard to eco- 
nomy, as connected with the operation, something may be 
gained, perhaps, by making the hearths rather large, so as, 
im proportion to the return, there may be a diminished ex- 
pense of time and labour ; but the great article on this head, is 
toemploy, as principals in the work, only such persons as, hav- 
ing been accustomed to it, may most reasonably be counted on 
for producing good charcoal, and with the least danger of loss 
on any occasion from the ungovernable progress of the fire. + 

[2 In 

+ Charcoal is found to vary in its qualities, retaining generally fome- 
thing in common with the fubitances refpectively from which it has been 
formed. According to thefe characteriflic diftinGtions, it is ,in requett 
for different purpofes. ‘Thus, for the making of gunpowder, &c. t 
coals of alder, willow, hazel, lime, are confidered the moft fuitablas 
for the reduétion of the metallic calces, thofe of the heavier woods,” as 
the ork and the beech, are preferred ; the moft ufeful in the formation 
of paints, are the coals of ivory, bone, &c.; and fo of other obje& 
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In conclusion of the whole subject which has now come under 
our observation, it may be remarked, that those situations must 
be very unhappily circumstanced, in which the planting and care 
of woods may not, through some of the channels by which the 
returns of this mode of industry are conveyed, become adequate. 
ly productive. Itis not unknown, how ungrateful generally to 
the cultivator is the necessity of along delay before he can re 
ceive the fruit of his labour; yet, if there be tracts of ground, 
and we know that there are such in this country, which are good 
almost for nothing in their present state, but which, there is tea 
son to believe, nught be planted to very considerable advantage; 
Would it be a liberal, or even a gainful policy, to withhold the 
labour or expense necessary for that purpose, from the apprehen- 
sion of the distance of the profits? Plantations, judiciously ma 
naged, may be brought to yield partial returns, even in a few 
years; and though they should never bring any remuneration to 
those whose attention formed them at first, and guided them dur. 
ing their early progress, does the present age owe nothing to 
posterity? Assurediy it does. And if the generation which 
now is, shall not make better provision for the succeeding one, 
at least the earth ought not to be left by the existing generation 
in a worse condition than they received it, in respect to orne 
ment, shelter, or the means of accommodation, from its greater 
and more slowly perfected productions. ARBORATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Smooth Hooks for Reaping Corn condemned. 

Sir, 
Bein a constant reader of your Magazine, I observed, in a let. 
ter from a young farmer to Mr Jamieson, that he complains 
of the work made*by the reapers of his predecessor, because 
it was neither so low nor so clean as he wished. He does not, 
owever, mention what kind of hooks were used by the reap 
ers; but, if they were sharping cnes, I do not wonder that bad 
work was produced. I am much against these kind of hooks; 
so much so, that Iam almost determined never to allow one of 
them to be used in my fields; and for this reason, that the reap- 
ers cannot with them be good gatherers. They cannot take the 
corn clean with them, as can easily be done by hooks with teeth. 
But, what is worse, the tops of the corn fall to the ground in4 
straggling manner; which occasions so many of the ears of the next 
handful to hang out at the bottom of the sheaf, as to render tt 
impracticable to make clean work when going through the thrash 
ing 
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ing-mill ; all the ears that hang out of the bottom of the sheaf 
being imperfectly thrashed. ‘There is likewise a plan that many 
reapers have fallen into who use sharping hooks, which is called 
trailing, —a method of cutting I greatly condemn; for, instead 
of gathering it, as is usually done, the reaper stretches out his 
hook as far as he can, and then draws it to him; by which me- 
thod, two to three feet in breadth may be taken from the one side 
of the ridge to the other at one crossing, giving their handful a 
stroke, every second or third cut, with the broadside of their 
hook, when, of course, the handful turns so heavy, that it cannot 
be taken along with them: so, by that method, many straggling 
straws must necessarily be dropped, to the great loss of the farmer 
who permits such a practice. From a consideration of these 
things, I am induced to warn every farmer against hooks of this 
description ; being quite satisfied, that the important work of reap- 
ing cannot be executed by them in a suitable manner. ‘The hook 
with teeth is undoubtedly by far the most preferable implement ; 
serving to cut the corn as effectually, and preserving it in a more 
regular condition afterwards, than can be done by any reaper 
who makes use of the smooth hook. Next harvest, I hope to 
see some examples made, by spirited farmers, to banish that un- 
profitable implement from their fields; at least I am satisfied, 
that every one who wishes to make the most of his farm, will 
not employ a reaper who uses it, if other hands can possibly be 
procured. 
I am your obedient servant, 


Tue FarMeErR’s WELLWISHER. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Mr Bailey. 
Sir, 

In the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, a description is given of Mr 
Veitch’s plough, and the principles on which it is constructed. 
To the merit of ascertaining these principles, if they are entitled 
to any merit, I presume I have a prior claim, having published, 
in 1795, © An Essay on the Construction of the Plough, on Ma- 
thematical Principles;’ in which Essay will be found all the most 
material points that Mr Veiteh states his plough fo have, and 
which give it a superiority over cthers. I have therefore, to re. 
quest, that you will do me the favour of reprinting in your Ma- 
gazine, the account given of Mr Veitch’s plough in the Ency- 
clopedia, with some remarks, by way cf notes, pointing out the 
same principles in my Essay. 
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Account of Mr Veitch’s Phugh: Extracted from the Edi inburgh 
Encyc ‘lopedia. 


* Tt is well known to every practical farmer, that lands, when 
properly ploughed, must be removed from a horizontal position, 
and twisted over to a certain angle, so that it may be left in that 
inclining state, one furrow leaning upon another, till the whole 
field be completely ploughed. 

“© The depth and width of the furrows which is most approved 
of by farmers, : and commonly to be met with in the best plough. 
ed fields, are in the proportion of 2 to 3; or, if the furrow be 

2 feet deep, it must be 3 wide, and left at an angle of 45 to 46 
degrees. * 

“ Various forms have been given to the different parts of the 
plough, by ingenious gentlemen and workmen, according to their 
Gifferent fancies, in order to diminish the weight of the draught, 
and to turn over the furrow, and lcave it in its proper position, 
without tearing or breaking it, and at the same time to preserve 
nearly the original form of the instrument. But, unfortunately, 
zo person has been able su ujficiently to accomplish these ends. 

“© Mr Small’s plough is by far the best known in this country; 
but the perpendicular position of the sheath, and the too sudden 
twist of the sock; and the moujdboard not being a ptoper curve, 
with respect to the different resistance that the sock and mould- 
board will meet with in ploughing stiff lands ; render it in many 
respects not so perfect an instrument as cou!d be wished for ; as 
the sock and fore part of the mouldboard entering first into the 
stiff land, meet with the greatest resistance, and consequently 
must wear soonest. 

‘* To remedy this, I begin, for instance, at the point of the 
sock, and bring it a great way further forward than that of Small’s, 
and by this means give it a more oblique position ; > which dia 


nishes 


* In Prop. 1. of the Effay, 1 have demoniirated, by a fluxionary 
procefs, and in the Durham Rey sort by a geometrical one, That when 
the greateft quantit y of furface is expofed to the a atenntpner®, the pofi- 
tjon of the furrow foil will be 45 degrees; and-from thence deduce, 
that when the bread ith i is 9 inches, the depth will be 6.3; but, in the 
invefligations following, for the fake of round numbers, the proportion 
of g to 6, or 2 to 2, is ufed. 


* Has i Mir Veitch done more to accomplifh this, than was made pub- 
lic in 1795? 


3 Prop. 3. of the Eflay is—Zo explain in what manner ihe ‘mould. 
board raises the sod, and to find the form of the mouldboard that will 
perform that operation with the least power. 

After having calculated the powers exerted byt he two inclined planes 

at 
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nishes the angle of the furrow’s ascension from the horizontal to 
the vertical position.* ‘The more this angle is diminished, the 
less apt will the plough be to tilt out of the land; and the near- 
er to perpendicular the sheath and sock are, with respect to the 
sole of the plough, the less hold will it take of the land; and 
it will be more apt to start out, if the point of the sock be not 
made to project a great way below the plane of the sole, or point 
downwards towards the bottom of the furrow. The ploughs 
that are-made in this fashion, grind away the point of the sock 
below ; and, 2s this point is so much inclined and removed from 
a parallel position, § with respect to the sole of the plough, it in- 
creases the friction on that part, and makes the plough a great 
deal more difficult to draw. ‘This parallel position I have pre- 
served in my plough, as far as the strength of the cast tron will 
admit ;® and, asthe furrows are laid parallel one to another,’ I 
have formed the sock and that part of the mouldboard (where the 
furrow, by twisting over, is brought to the perpendicular) by 
cutting away the mouldboard pattern in parallel lines,* from the 

scle 





at different elevations, it is ftated, that * by Prop. 2. more than half 
€ the power would be required to raife the fod to an elevation of 20 
‘ degrees ; and by this propofition it appears, that the perpendicular 
plane cxerts nearly the whole power, until the fod arrives at that 
‘height. For this reafon, the fore part of the mouldboard (viz. the 
‘ fock) ought to be an inclined plane, of 2s acute a form as the nature 
of the implement and materials will admit. And when it is alfo cor- 
lidered, that it is the bufinefs of the fock to cut the fod, the necef- 
fity of having it fuch is flill more evident; it being a well known 
property of inclined planes, that the height is to the length as the 
power is to the weight: of courfe, when the height and weight are 
conftant, the greater the length the lefs the power.’ (p. 15. Effay.) 
* This is exa@tly what is done in the conflrution of my mouldboard, 
where the perpendicular afcent at 9 inches from the point of the fock, 
#8 only 0.6 of an inch; and, at 15 inches, only 2.1 inches, as in Table, 
p- 19, where the heights afcended at different diltances from the fock 
point are arranged. 

* What is meant by a parallel pofition ? 

6 It is flated, p. 15. of the Effay, that the fore part of the mould. 
board and fock fhould be an inclined plane, of as acute a form as the 
nature of the materials wou!d admit. 

7 What has the parallelifm of the furrow fods to do with the form 
of the mouldboard? ‘This potition of the furrow fod is common to all 
ploughs, whatever be the form of the mouldboard. 


-~ «* 


. 


- 
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8 A workman will naturally afk, in what pofition, or between what 
two points, are thefe parallel lines to be drawn? Mr Veitch gives no 
GireCiions ; and we are therefore left only to conjeQure, that it is pro- 
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sole of the plough to the top of the mouldboard ;” and, by these 
means, I both preserve a steadier motion for the plough, and al- 
so diminish the friction, by diminishing the angle; and, conse- 
quently, render it easier drawn, and less apt to break the furrow 
by a sudden twist. 

“ It is of great importance, in the formation of a plough te to 
have the line of draught at right angles to the horses’ shoulders, 
a circumstance of which the greatest part of ploughmakere are are 


totally ignorant, although it is well known to every one that has 
the least know ledge of mechanics. 

“ If we take the angle that the horses’ shoulders make witha 
perpendicular from the horizon nm, and continue another line at 
right angles to it, or parallel to the draught chain ; the length of 
this line from the horses’ shoulders to where it meets or crosses 
the cculter, at half the depth of the furrow, will be 13 feet 2 
inches for ordinary sized horses. ** 

“ If the plough be properly made, the line of draught should 


1 
no 


pass throug h the middle h ole of the plough bridle at the point of 
the 


sila lalate 

bable he means, from the curve of the breaft to that part of the mould. 

board where the ‘ furrow, by — over, is brought to a perpendi- 

cular pofition.’? But of poate m this curve fhould be, Mr Veitch is 

pel fet) filent ; thou; rood or b al fhape of the mouldboard en- 
irely dep ds 3 upon i hen it is formed by ‘drawit g parallel lines, as 
uove ce! ICTIDCCe 


9 This is exa&tly what is defcribed to be done at p. 25. of the Eflay. 
oa curve of the brealt (being fir in ilig gated to be the moft eligible 
and cut or upo a th ie land tide of the plough, and lines 
ial t to the falc, from this curve, to a perpendicular on the 
rd, which the fod arrives at, when in a perpendicular pofition, 
36 i inches from the point of the fock, 

72 This is demonflrated Prop. V. of the Effay, p. 36. 
3. Th is isa part of Prop. VL., which is—To jind the height and 
h of the beam; having given, the inclination of the horses’ shoul- 
ght of the point of the shoulder where ihe traces are yoked; 
ne traces and swingtrees from that point to the beam end, 
e land t . lena ed io be plou 8 


* 
fition, the various dimenfions neceflary for the conftruc- 


V : - . i : 
plough are determined, (founded on previous de monitrations ), 
ae. f ’ . _ . . 
i it is ths ywn, that the line of ae fhould crofs the coul 


le 


th the land is intended to be ploughed. Thiele di- 
ulated to plough 6 inches dee »» aud for a horfe 154% 


the line croffing the coul Jter about 2 inches lefs 
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the beam. "* This requires the beam to be 7 feet long, ** to give 
ita p per height at the briuile. ™ 


ss — property I have strictly attended to in all the ploughs 
make ; although, in general, plou; gh beams are only 6 feet in 
> ’ & i 


length, and some of them still shorter, which renders them very 
difficult to hoid, and inferior, in other respects, to ploughs of 
a proper length 

“© [ have likewise made that part of the plough next the solid 
land a pF r 
whereas some of the common ploughs are completely twisted 
that part,and deviate more than 2 inches from the line of draught. 
This throws the plough to the left, and causes the hinder part « 
the mouldboard to press hard a he furrow, and crush and 
break it, besides increasing the labour of the cattle. 

The p position of the coulter must not deviate much from an 
angle of 45 degrees; °° for, if we make it more oblique, it causes 
the plough to choke up with stubble and grass roots, by throv- 
ing them up against the beam; and, if less ob 








ect plane, and to run parallel to the line of draucht 








ue, it is apt to 





drive the stones or other obstacles before it, and make it heavicr 
to draw.” Before Fam done, al!ow me to add, that towards th e 
conclusion of the Essay, I - ive given (p- 60.) © a practical con- 
struction for determining the position and dimensions of the most 
essential = of a plough? oi this construction, I think will 


be fe und, all the most material parts that are stated or inti- 
mated in Mr Veitch’s description of his plough, and which I 
should have requested you to. have published, had it not been 


ee ee 
— you to the expense of a plate. 





rom the above comparison it will appear, that the most ma- 





terial subjects mentioned in Me ‘eitch’s description are all to be 
found in my Essay, sina in the same order as there arranged ; 
from 
his is taken as a fixed point through the whole of my inveitipa- 


tion on the beam. 
"3 Why 7 feet long? Mr Veitch gives nothing to prove this length 
prete rable to 6 feet, or s fect 


yO iClCle 
*4 What is a proper 


heicht at the bridle? On the p oper hei ght tand 
length of the beam, entirely depends the well or ill going of a plou, gh; 
they are by far the molt material di menfions 

In the propofition above mentioned, the “height of the beam HT 
(fig. 10.) is calculated to be 164 inches, and L I = 6% feet nearly ; to 
aay it there be added the len th of the beam, it will make the 
beam about 7 feet. 

‘This pofition is demonftrated to be right, when horfes are yoked 

douise but otherwile, when yoked one before another, by P rop. VII. 
Effay, Ps 47: 


6 TT es ee 2 eed a 
© This is ¢ saine Powuton as in p. SA. c 
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from which, and from his having stated the best position of the 
sod to be 45 dearecs, and that the line of draught should crosF the 
coulter at half the depth to be ploughed, 1 conclude that these are at 
least presumptive proofs, that his ploughs are constructed upon 
the principles laid down in that Essay. 


I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Chillingham, 28. Jan. 1811. Joun Baltey. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Expense of Improvements at Aberdeen. 
os 
s the last Number of your Magazine, Vol. XI. p. 430, 
a some extracts from Mr Robertson's Agricultural Buttes 
of Kincardineshire; a very excellent book. In giving an ac- 
count of the improvements by the late Mr Barclay of Ury, he 
mentions one, as a remarkable circumstance, that this gentleman 
improved land at the great expense of 40/. per acre. How will 
he be surprised, if } inform him, that, within three miles of 
this town, three times that sum has been laid out on each acre 
of moor ground. I know many gentlemen who have expended 
upwards of 80/. per acre in draining, déking, ditching and lim- 
ing. Ground lets high with us: about the town, ten, twelve, 
and fourteen pounds per acre. How the tenants contrive to pay 
such rents, is to me incomprehensible. —Turnips this season have. 
set as high as 28/. per acre. 
To return toMr Barclay.—He was a valuable country gentleman; 
I may say, ‘ second to none.’ He had a particular pleasure in fine 
horses, fine cattle, &c. &c. highly fed and dressed.—One Mar- 
tin, a butcher here, the first in his line, was very intimate with 
Mr Barclay, and generally bought his cattle and sheep for the 
market. Ury had a desire (an excuseable vanity, shall I call it ?) 
to be thought the first breeder and feeder in the district; and would 
talk away, in company, of the great prices he got for such and 
such an ox.—Martin knew this, and had cunning enough to pro- 
fit by it. One day, a brother butcher reproached him for giv- 
ing Ury such a price for a bullock—three times the value, it 
seems. ‘The answer was ready-—‘ ‘I'weety twaty, Willy ; I got 
« a’ the rest at any priceI pleased. Great gentles like something 
€ to speak about.’ 
Both are long since dead, though both were well known to 
A FarMeER. 
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On various Rural Subjects. 
Sir, 
Ix imitation of your Dumfries-shire Correspondent, I be- 

gin, without preface or apology, to offer a few remarks on te- 
veral subjects treated in your Magazine, No. 44, published im 
December last. 

The gentleman from the neighbourhood of Perth will find 
some curious information concerning the origin and probable 
formation of marl, in the ‘ General View of the Agriculture of 
‘ Selkirkshire,’ p. 232—-234, pubiished in 1788. ‘Vhe whole is 
rather long for insertion, but I transcribe the part which contains 
the most material facts. Speaking of the mosses, which cover 
large beds of shell mar}, the author procecds thus—‘ In the rills 
“by which some of them are fed, many small stones are found 3 
some of them overspread with a g gleety or glutinous substance ; 
others incrusted with matter y very similar to that of which the 
* sheils are composed ; others again with shells upon them in 
every progressive state of formation; and a few with the ani- 
mals alive in shells completely formed, but of different degrees 
cf consistence and hardness. ‘These shells, when perfected, 
either quit the stones, or are worked from them by the stream; 
and though a few of them are sometimes left upon the grass, 
which it occasionally overflows, yet they are in general carried 
down by the swelling torrent, and Jocged in the moss, into 
which it empties itself, and through w!} Ricks with difliculty it 
filters its way. There they accumulate in heaps; the animals 
perish ; and their bodics, with tl-e roots and fibres of the ve- 
getables which grow up among them, are converted, in a long 
course of years, into an unctuous siime or mud, which, as 
well as the shells, crumbles down into a fine powder by the 
action of the air.” He proceeds to specify some particulars, 
to make cbservations upon them, and to infer that ‘ they prove, 
‘ beyond the possibility of a doubt, that marl is the production 
© of fresh water animals.’ To the above account, I can add, 
that any of your inquisitive correspondents, desirous of ascer- 
taining the fact by their own observation, may be shown shells 
in their various progressive stages, on the farm ‘of Howford up- 
on the banks of Ettrick, and in many other farms in the same 
county. 


On planting, though I heartily subscribe to the doctrine of 
Cai ncnsis concerning its utility, I submit to his attention, and 
that of the public, two observations. 1. Trees canno 
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as their roots reach the till or cla ‘Ys they find no nourishment; 
they are chilled by cold, and perish by the water, which easily 
sinks through the loose and shallow soil, but can penetrate no 
farther. Lands of this description 1, therefore, should never be 
planted. unless they can bear the expense of the following pro- 
cess. Let the ground be dug in straight rows of 3 feet breadth, 
to the depth of 2, or even 24 feet, and the stuff, thrown out, 
be laid on the intervening 3 feet. Let it remain in this state 
during a winter; and, in the following autumn, let the stones, if 
any there are, be carefully gathered aid put into the bottom of 
the trench, and tumble down above them the stuff thrown up, 
now rendered somewhat friable by the air, and mix with it a 
sprinkling of lime or marl. On the top of all, place the soil 
care fully. pared off from the intervening space down to the im- 
penetrable substratum, and remove even such parts of it as 
would obstruct the surface water from desten ding to either end 
of the hollow. A kind of “idee > will thus be raise 2d3 on the sume 
mit, or even on the sides ot which, trees of the fir tribe may 
be planted with a certainty of doing well, provided attention be 
paid to prevent the water from staguating in the intervening 
hollows, and a little dung » marl, or lime, be applied around their 
roots to give them a vigorous offset, Should trees thus planted 
exhibit any symptoms of languor cr decay in the course of ten 
or fifteen years, X would dig the intervening space, and mix 
2 suri we of he ridg °s which had been dung- 
ai or ad or m: natled d, and long exposed to the air; and I would 
adopt the suggestion of your Corres pondent, to clear the bark 
of moss, and sep i it as clean as possible. 
He justly dienes, sets ‘ the largest proportion of Scot- 
, ae cannot rear timber to a large size.’ Of the small proportion 
vhich can rear such timber, there is very little which proprie- 
tors can plant with profit. Dear as both foreign and home tim- 
ber has become, it would not be their interest to raise trees on 
land which will rent for 50s. the English acre. Let any man 
skilled in figures calculate the accun vulated amount of that rent 
for forty years (even supposing it to ret stationary, and not to 
} 


; ; : . 
advance during ali that pcorio ind he 1 find it to exceed the 


probt which can be rea onably expected from the most flourish 
slantation, after deducting all necessary exvenses. After 
ail, even with the exception of land worth that rent, a great 
pronortion of Scotland will remain, which would turn to better 
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soil should be swept away. To these may be added many 
swamps and marshes, whcre willows would grow to more ad- 
vantage than coarse natural grass for hay or pasture; as also a 
very considerable quantity of flat moorland in elevated situations, 
where the soil is deep and the bottom dry. In this last case, how- 
ever, much must depend upon the comparative value of the trees 
when arrived at maturity, and of the sweet and nutritive grass 
which springs up luxurtantly every time the rank heath is pro- 
perly burnt. Some regard is likewise due, in sheepwalks, to the 
natural range of their pasture, lest injudicious interruptions of 
it, by enclosures, should occasion a los3 in point of rent, which 
all the gain of thriving trees would not compensate. Friendly 
as I am to the growth of useful timber, and desirous 2s I am to 
encourage it, yet, I wish every gentleman to remember that it 
is an object of inferior importance to the produce of cor: and 
cattle ; end that in proportion as the increase of the one tends 
to the diminution of the other, both he and the public will be 
sufferers. 

Indulge me next with a few lines about Puta baca, which 
now begins to be cultivated more extensively in the south of 
Scotland and north of Er gland, and is transplanted with much 
success in various soils, provided they be free from stenes, and 
of tolerable depth. ‘The seed is sown in gardens, or the corners 
of fields, as early as the season will allow, and the plants are 
removed in the end of May, in June, and even in July, accord- 
ing to the advance - y make, the state of the ground and of 
the weather. When these circumstances are favourable, the 
earlier the seeticir takes place, the larger will be the size of 
the turnips. Whole fields will average 5 or 6 English lib. But 
in stony soils, incumbent on gravel, the Ruta baga, when trans- 
planted, grows almost wholly to leaves, and seldom has much 
bulb. My neighbours and J, whose soil ts of this ane find 
our account in — it on ground, pre eviously prepared, about 
the middle or end of May, treating it like commen turnips, and 
supplying blanks with the most promising plants carefully raised 
by the hee. In this way, though these come to nothing, our 
crops in general will fully equa I the best transplanted ones. I 
have weighed several of 14] lib., meal or Dutch weight ; and 
I have seen some larger ones in my neighbour’s fields, which I 
had no opportunity of weighing. Allow me to add another 
fact, of which I was assured about fifteen years ago, and con- 

cerning the truth of which every farmer, who raises Swedish 
turnips, may easily satisfy himseif. Give cattle a handful of 
common and of Swedish turnips in November (or even later, if 
there has been no severe frost), and they will prefer the former ; 
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but repeat the experiment in the end of January, and in any 
subsequent month, and they will not touch a common one, till 
the Swedish are all eat up. Hence, I am led to infer, that the 
latter are mellowed, and acquire a flavour by frost, while the 
former are hurt by it; and that therefore Ruta baga should re- 
main in the field till March, unless the depredations of hares 
render its earlier removal necessary. 

With two or three sentences on flax husbandry, I shall have 
done. [allow it to be a necessary of life, and therefore it should 
have no more encouragement than other necessaries. ‘There is 
no occasion to offer premiums for raising wheat or any kind of 
grain. The farmer’s profit is the surest premium. When he 
can make more of flax, he will sow it. ‘The single fact, of pre- 
miums having been given above half a century for raising this 
atticley is to me a decisive proof, either that flax, on its own 
bottom, would not repay the farmer, or else that the continu- 
ance of premiums to it is unnecessary. If, upon withdrawing 
them, less of it should be cultivated, it will of cours¢ become 
scarce and dear. Its high price will be a stronger inducement, 
than premiums, to resume the cultivation of it. ‘The article will 
again grow abundant and cheap ; and, thus, rise and fall by turns, 
like all other commodities. In short, let the culture of flax depend 
upon the gain it brings, and not upon adventitious aid. 

Yours, &c. CuLTor. 
Jauuary 18, 1811. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts on the Value and Management of Manures. 


THoucH no perfect or general theory of vegetation has yet 
been known or adopted by practical farmers, still they seem sufh- 
ciently acquainted witli its general principles, as to be enabled to 
conduct the common operations of husbandry, with a degree of 
knowledge hardly to have been expected‘ under existing circum- 
stances. ‘The defects we most commonly witness in the practice 
of agriculture, are, therefore, more frequently owing either to 
want of capital or industry, than to the want of knowledge of 
the principles of the art. 

The general conviction among all farmers, that the food of 
plants is afforded by the disengagement of the gasses from the 
soil during the process of fermentation, seems perfectly sound, 
and adequate to form the groundwork of every agricultural o- 
peration. ‘The best farmer, therefore, is unquestionably the man 
who brings the largest quantity of the surface of the earth into 
a state of incipient fermentation: Thus are established, by the 
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most easy deductions of reasoning, the propriety of drains, Ie- 
velling, fallowing, and manuring all soils. The proper degrees 
of heat, of moisture, and of dryness, are always necessary to 
promote fermentation, that grand principle of all fertility in the 
soil. If moisture check this process, by producing too great 
cold, the cause is removed by draining and levelling; so that the 
excess may be removed. If the soil be destitute of vegetable 
matter, that is, so poor, that neither stirring nor draining are 
sufficient to bring on fermentation to the requisite degree, then 
manures must be applied; and, in most cases, the putrescent 
class is that which will produce the most perfect and immediate 
remedy. 

Manures, as every one knows, are divided into two classes, 
the calcareous and putrescent. These two grand classes are not 
in reality so different in their action as stimulants to the soil, as 
at first sight may appear. Lime acts on dead vegetables in a man- 
ner similar to what it does on animal bodies when deprived of 
life ; it almost immediately brings them into a putrefactive state ; 
astate attended by a certain portion of heat and disengagement of 
the gaseous substance that is the food of plants. Hence the wide 
difference universally observed in the action of lime on the old 
stiff soils full of vegetable matter in a state of decay ; andon thin 
hungry soils, in the first instance, that are barren of vegetable sub- 
stances. ‘The first produces rich and luxuriant crops till it be- 
comes first dissolved, and then exhausted ; the other still requires 
the aid of putrescent manures, which are a composition of vye- 
getables in a similar state. ~ 

In an agricultural view, the richest country is that in which 
these two classes of manures are to be found in the greatest a- 
bundance; and the most accomplished farmers are those who are 
most active either in augmenting their stock of manures on the 
land, or in discovering the best substitutes to supply their want, 
when they fail or are exhausted. Without manure, a farmer 
can do almost nothing: with abundance of this material, hardly 
any thing is impossible for him to effect. Inthe ordinary state of 
the surface of the earth, the quantity of putrescent manure pro- 
duced on any given quantity of land, is only sufficient to co- 
ver one-fifth part of its surface with manure.’ Hence, the 
grand question which constantly meets the ingenuity of every 
agriculturist is, by what means is this defective supply to be 50 
applied, as to be sufficient for the whole soil; or by what sub. 
stitutes is the defect, which is continually recurring, to be“sup- 
plied? All agricultural improvement seems to depend on the 
solution of this grand inquiry. 

The application of calcareous sudctances was the first grand 
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substitute which the ingenuity of men discovered to supply the 
want of putrescent manure. And the last century has been 
much more highly distinguished for its liberal application, than 
perhaps all the twenty centuries which preceded it. ‘The use of 
this class of manures is, I believe, first distinctly mentioned b 
Pliny: and there is perhaps no circumstance which more fully 
demonstrates the cautious, hesitating, and timid steps by which 
men proceed in the path of improvement, than their progress 
in this great discovery. What was clearly known to Pliny, is 
not nearly perfected at the present hour. In Britain, eighty 

‘ars have scarcely elapsed since the use of lime, chalk, marl, 
or shells, was generally employed as a stimulant to invigorate the 
powers of the soil : Some of the individuals are still living, who first 
witnessed the appli cation of these substances as manure in the 
county of Norfolk, which first followed the example of the Con- 
tinent 3 and by so doing, has long been the first agricultural dis- 
trict in Britain. Yet, in Great Britain, the calcareous manures 
are perhaps more 2 ‘bundantly spread by the hand of nature, than 
in any part of the globe. This ought not to surprise us, 
if we consider the many requisites which are necessary before 
the use of these substat ces can become universal—teams, roads 
and canals. ‘hese requisites have made a rapid progress during 
the last fifty years ; and | Britain may at present be justly placed 
in the first rank among agricultural nations During this rapid 

extension of the use of lime as a manure, the question that 
chiefly ch ‘lenges our attention is, in what degree may this 
heavy expense and labour in the application of lime be 4- 
bridged, without injuring the interests of agriculture? What 
are the means by which the same _quantity of. lime may pro- 
duce equ uly or much greater benefit to the soil? This ques- 
tion has, of late, been ‘pretty effectually sitirededicby superior 
culture—by clean draining, summer fallow, and green crops. 
Had the use and a ‘pplication "of lime been equally weil under- 
stood from the commencement, many millions might have been 
saved to the agricultural capital of the country, an id its soil, per- 
hags, still better cultivated than it is at present. 

An other solid improvement in the economy of manure, if it 
may not rather be regarded as a new creation of an additional 
fund of that article, is, the contrivance of compost. ‘This con- 
trivance peculiarly belongs to the farmers of the present day. 
Vegetable earth, in nord herly climates, is, next to calcareous 
substances, that which is the most abundant, and generally 
spread: ‘This, the ingenuity of the present day has effectually 
converted into manure, by the admixture of a certain proportion 
of lime or dung. Decayed vegetables s, in a low temperature, 
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gre arrested in their progress to putrefaction by cold and mois- 
ture: By the continual augmentation of vegetables, and the opera- 
tion of the same causes, they assume the form of peat mosses, 
and temain insoluble and incapable of supporting vegetation. In 
this northern climate, the effect of the tanning principle, arising 
from the bark and leaves of trees, is so powerful as to preserve 
them fresh and indistructible for any length of time. In the 
warm latitudes, where vegetable growth is more rapid, the sur- 
face of the soil is kept free from the accumulation of moss, by 
the influence of heat, which accelerates putrefaction, and overs 
comes the influence of tan. The conversion of vegetable mat- 
ter into manure, in these warmer latitudes, is rapidly effected 
by the spontaneous operation of nature. Here, the same result is 
found by the assistance of art. The vegetable soil is forced in- 
toa putrefactive state by mixture with dung or calcareous mat- 
ter in certain proportions. The formation of what are termed 
composts, is a mode of intreasing the stock of manure to an in- 
definite extent, founded on the soundest principles of theory, and 
fully established by the practice of every good farmer. The 
proportion of the different ingredients of good compost is ascer- 
tained by practice, as well as the time required to obtain the neces- 
sary ripeness-and heat, by which the tanning principle is complete- 
ly destroyed. By this practice, the quantity and effect of farm- 
yard dung may be augmented to almost an indefinite extent : 
It may be observed, however, that the proportion of dung, where 
that article is used in forming compost, is, in nine cases out of 
ten, applied in a proportion by far too scanty. I know no in- 
stance of a good farmer having failed altogether in this salutary 
practice; and consequently there are none who repent their hav- 
ing engaged in the practice. It is, indeed, a general complaint, 
that the process is laborious and expensive ; and that is probably 
to be ascribed to the error I have already remarked, namely, an 
excessive parsimony in the use of either lime or farm dung. 

The Scotch farmer, as far as I have witnessed, is entitled to 
claim his full share in the merit of this invention and practice, 
whatever that merit may ultimately prove. But there is ano- 
ther important substitute for manure, in the application of which, 
itis conceived, he must be deemed very far behind. This is in 
the whole system of irrigation. ‘Two, and sometimes three times 
the quantity of both pasture and hay are obtained, by the use 
of water in this mode, that could be procured from the same 
breadth of land in its natural state. The expense of draining 
and levelling the field preparatory for irrigation, is undoubtedly 
great. ‘The experience and skill necessary to complete, in an 
tficient and masterly style, a process of considerable intricacy; 
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as well as nicety in the execution, has often discredited the whole 
system- ‘This has hitherto been toe frequently the case in Scot- 
land, and has discredited the practice; but the advantages of 
irrigation have been great, permanent and surprising, in many 
parts of the South: there are several persons presently existing 
who can certainly attest this fact. 

One remarkable property, in favour of this practice, is, that 
it makes no encroachment on any of the resources already on the 
farm: It does not interfere with the farm yard dung; on the 
contrary, the winter feeding procured from the additional stock 
of hay, forms an addition to the supply of manure in all time 
coming, which gradually changes the appearance of the soil, 
and adds to the real productive power of the whole farm, E- 
very real addition to the supply of winter food opens a new 
source of future fertility, and the preductive powers of the soil 
proceed in a progressive ratio, of which there is no bounds nor 
distinct limitation. In the South, where the practice of irrigation 
is more frequent, the lapse of a century must exhibit the irri- 
gated Jands in a state of far greater fertility than they are at 
present; though, even now, there are many of them in a state 
of production more than twice as valuable as they ever were 
during any part of the last. 

In England, the progress of irrigation seems to spread, and 
to be accelerated by several favourable circumstances. ‘The sub- 
stitution of steam instead of wareR, as the moving power of 
machinery, has set free many streams hitherto applied to corn 
and other mills, and rendered them appiicable to the more un- 
restrained uses of irrigating land ; a purpose highly conducive to 
the interests of husbandry. The side of a canal, where there is 
access to coal, and opportunity of carriage, is certainly by far 
the most eligible situation for an efficient corn mill. Such situ 
tions are at present uniformly to be preferred to the less ac- 
cessible banks of rivers, whose waters may be converted to more 
advantageous purposes. 

Another article in the economy of farm-yard dung, and it is 
the last I shall at present notice, is, the extensive practice of 
soiling cattle, and stall-feeding them during winter. This prac- 
tice, which prevails more and more generally almost every yeaty 
has a direct tendency to increase the resources of the farmer, by 
adding to the stores of his stable yard. The custom, formerly 
prevalent, was radically bad; it destroyed the winter stock of a 
farm, by permitting the cattle to range at pleasure through the 
whole fields drenched in water; where they sunk at every step 
to the knce, and reduced the whole surface to a state of mortar; 
m which it Jay, chilled with cold, and became as incapable of 
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cultivation, as it was unfit for the production of any crop. The 
condition of the cattle, under such management, in a severe and 
open winter, was extremely wretched; many of them, during 
the spring months, became reduced to a state of feebleness, in 
which, when fatigue obliged them to lye down, their poverty 
and weakness prevented them from rising, or again using their 
limbs. A more adequate supply of straw, hay, turnips, and other 

n food, has prevented the frequent recurrence of these scenes 
of wretchedness and mismanagement which were once so fami- 
liar to the farmers in so many different parts of the kingdom. 

The advantages reaped by a farmer from the proper manage- 
ment of his stock, seldom come singly, but are accompanied 
with many collateral benefits to his affairs. His cattle, by being 
confined to the house or feeding yard, secure to their owner the 
use of additional manure, and yield a better price in the market, 
or greater produce in the dairy. The difficulty in some of our 
best farms, at present, in agricultural districts, is to procure cat- 
tle and moisture sufficient to rot the immense quantity of straw 
which the land is annually found to produce. Ever since the_ 
introduction of Swedish turnip and potatoes as spring food, a 
visible extension of winter feeding has followed ; and the con- 
sequence has been, a most marked addition to the quantity of 
farm-yard dung. Every well conducted farm, since this system 
has been adopted, presents a scene of business to the agricul- 
turist during the whole year; and during summer, cutting and 
carrying grass or clover, and in winter turnip or potatoes, oc-~ 
cupies his time, to the improvement of his stock, as well as the 
great supplies of manure. 

It is not meant to advert at present to sources of manure that 
are merely local ; such as soot, night soi], pounded bones, horn 
shavings, the refuse of fish, of tan yards, and many other ma- 
terials: The uses of these substances are all sufficiently known, 
and in places where they are to be procured, the avidity of turn- 
ing them to proper account, is perhaps already sufficiently strong. 
There is, however, orfe article more general in the country, 

management of which seems not yet equally well under- 
stood; that is, the proper application of sea ware. When- 
ever, fron. the direction of the winds, or from the greater 
tise of the tides, an unusual quantity of this manure is cast on 
shore, every other operation of the farm ought instantly to 
cease, till the deposite is secured ; as, in many cases, it is re- 
sumed by the sea on next return of the tide. In such situations, 
it is common for experienced farmers to keep in reserve the 
whole of their wheat or barley straw; and this is tumbled into 
the dunghill alternately with the sea ware, stratum super stratum, 
N 2 till 
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till both are exhausted. This speedily forms a compost of the 
first quality, and prevents a waste, that otherwise would most 
infallibly ensue, by the melting and running off of the juices of 
the sea ware, which invariably happens, without this precaution, 
to the amount of three-fourths of the whole mass. This pro 
cess, I had the satisfaction of seeing exemplified, last summer, 
on a very great scale; and can now state, that the different 
fallows, to which it was applied for a wheat crop, are looking 
incontestably more luxuriant than any other crop in the whole 
vicinity. 

Such are a few only of the residuary supplies that have been 
resorted to, in order to cover the deficiency of dung: a crying 
want with every farmer, and hitherto regarded as the universal de. 
sideratum of his profession. Aware of this, Mr Neville, in the 
Report on the County of Nottingham, declares, in language ra- 
ther strong, ‘ that he moved heaven and earth for additional 
* supplies of this article.’ W. T. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letter concerning the Preservation of Turnips from the Worm. 
SIR, 


I HAvE not feen any thing inferted in your Magazine concern- 
ing the prefervation of turnips from the worm ; though certainly 
it is.of the greateft importance to every farmer to have his. turnip 
crop preferved from the ravages of that deftru€tive animak As 
my turnips, for fome years back, were rendered almoft: entirely 
ufelefs by the attacks of the fmall red worm, I fhall take this op- 
portunity of offering to the Public the beft (and I believe the only) 
way of procuring fecurity from its attacks. You will attend, that 
I fow very few turnips; though, having them for feveral years 
completely eaten up, J thought it would make little or no matter 
for me, when trying an experiment, whether I fhould lofe my 
crop or not. ‘The experiment was a fimple-dfie, and eafily per- 
formed. I took the opportunity of my fervant going to Edin 
burgh, and dire&ted him to purchafe a pint of tobacce liquor and 
fome turnip feed. In the firft place, I took the feed. and put it 
into a search ; then wet the feed completely with the tobacco li 
quor, which, when dried, {tuck faft together in one mafs ; after 
which I rubbed it hard upon a fieve, by which it was feparated 
into {mall particies, and then fown. I firmly believe that the to 
bacco liquor made the turnips fpring a great deal fooner than 
ufual; and, wonderful to relate, there was not a fingle worm 10 
Wwe feen upon any turnip on that field ; though another field, fowa 
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in the common way, was entirely eaten up. In fhort, I can fafe- 
ly fay, that there was not a better field of turnips in the county 
of Haddington, than the one, upon which the above experiment 
was tried. Some farmers may think, that fuch a mode of pre- 
vention will not fucceed on all kinds of land; but they may reft 
aflured, that it will anfwer equally well upon one kind of foil as 
upon another. Iam, Sir, yours truly, W. K. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the Character and Qualities which belong to a good 
Land Steward or kactor. 
Sir, 

I sHALL offer no apology for fubmitting to your confideration 
the following remarks. However little merit they may of them- 
felves poffefs, the importance of the fubjeét that gave rife to 
them, may perhaps procure them admiflion into your Magazine. 

In the prefent ftate of agriculture in this country, there is per- 
haps no fituation of more importance to fociety in general, or to 
which a greater refponfibility is attached, than that of Factor or 
Land Steward. Notwithftanding the rapid improvement that has 
lately been made in every branch of rural economy, and the ar- 
dour with which many in the higher ranks of life have engaged in 
agricultural purfuits, a great proportion of land proprietors exhi- 
bit an unaccountable indifference with regard to the management 
of their eftates. Few feem‘to be aware of the importance of 
thofe powers which they delegate to another; and fewer ftill are 
difpofed to take on themfelves the trouble of exercifing them. 
They feem to forget, that the perfon to whom they commit the 
management of their property, is not barely an agent between 
them and their tenants, but a truftee for fuch a portion of faciety 
as their eftates are capable of maintaining. They themfelves ftand 
in this relation to the public; and fo likewife muft the Jand ttew- 
ard, who takes upon him the difcharge of their duties. Placed as 
he is between the proprietor and cultivator of the foil, and poffef- 
fing the means of controlling, to a certain degree, the conduct of 
both, he may effentially contribute towards retarding or promot- 
ing agricultural improvement. He is therefore to be confidered 
as holding not merely a private, but, in fome refpects, a public 
fituation ; and in this.capacity is refponfible for his conduct. His 
ignorance or neglect may not, indeed, render him obnoxious to 
the laws of his country; but he will be arraigned and condemned 
at the tribunal of public opinion; a tribunal, where an able and 
confcientious difcharge of duty, will always meet with its merit- 
ed reward. 
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If thefe obfervations are founded in truth, the public is to a 
certain extent concerned in the appointment of every factor; and 
an inquiry into the qualifications neceffary in any one who would 
hold this office, becomes interefting to every member of the come 
munity. 

To delineate at length the charaéter of a good land fteward, 
would be to enumerate moft of the principles, and fome of the 
acquirements, which are neceffary to fit a man for taking an aét- 
ive part in any concern. Without, however, entering into this 
detail, it is impoffible to avoid obferving, that the firft qualifica- 
tion for this office, and that on which every other muft be founda: 
is integrity ;—that honeft independence of mind, which enables 
a man to do his duty, without being influenced by perfonal con- 
fiderations. A€ting between two men, whofe intereft, though 
really the fame, frequently appears different, and whofe preju- 
dices are in many cafes oppofite ; to fecure the confidence of both, 
requires an unremitting exercife of prudence, of which few are 
capable. But this is not all. A powerful temptation to act a 
partial and interefted part, arifes from the inequality of the parties 
with refpect to influence and circumftances. He perceives the 
one poffefling the means of rewarding his fervices with the moft 
liberal munificence ; while the other cannot in the fmalleft de. 
gree contribute to promote his intereft. Under fuch circumftances, 
many opportunities will occur of gratifying felfith principles, too 
favourable to be omitted by the man who is mean enough to flat- 
ter, or bafe enough to deceive. Such a fituation ought to be fill- 
ed only by thofe, in whofe minds a fenfe of duty is paramount to 
every other confideration. It is not meant by thefe remarks, to 
caft the leaft reflection on fuch proprietors as have been unfortu- 

nate in their choice of a land fteward ; or to infinuate, that they 
would either with or authorize their agent to opprefs a tenant in 
order to increafe their rent-rolls. But it is to be remembered, 
that the belt of men are liable to be influenced by prejudices, par- 
ticularly in forming opinions of what relates to their own family 
or fortune ;—are too frequently off their guard with thofe who 
flatter fuch prejudices ; and, under thefe circumftances may be led 
to adopt meafures, at which, if ftated to them on abftrac&t 
principles, they would recoil with horror. In fuch a cafe, of 
what confequence to the interefts of agriculture, and of the pro- 
prietor himfelf, is a fa€tor who dare fpeak out, and oppofe, even 
at the rifk of offending his conftituent, meafures which his. heart 
conder-ns ! While fuch condu& tends to corre the erroneous 
views of an individual, it may ferve as a pattern for hundreds to 
copy. 

But integrity alone, however valuable, will not conftitute a 
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good land fteward. Natural strength of mind, improved by a li- 
beral education, is equally neceffary. It is an obfervation founded 
in reafon, and confirmed by experience, that ignorance is gene 
rally accompanied with all thofe prejudices that are moft inimical 
to improvement,—particularly fuch improvements as depend on a 
variety of judicious experiments. The mind, after being long 
confined within certain limits, cannot eafily expand fo as to admit 
ideas that are either new, or contrary to thofe it former- 
ly entertained. ‘To thofe who have not an opportunity of mix- 
ing very much with the world, and feeing mankind in all dif- 
ferent fituations, the only means left for fhaking off thofe preju- 
dices, is the improvement of the mind by early culture, in {toring 
it not only with the knowledge neceflary for the detail of bufinefs, 
but with the general principles of literature and fcience. A mind 
thus cultivated, is prepared to engage in any purfuit with reafon- 
able hopes of fuccefs: But in no profeflion will fuch a prepara- 
tion be found more neceflary, than in that of a land fteward. A- 
mong that clafs of men with whom he muft neceflarily be con- 
nected, he may expect to meet with many, who, never having 
enjoyed the means of improving their intelletual powers, feldom 
think or judge for themfelves, but blindly follow the example of 
others. . In new or difficult fituations, fuch men have a claim on 
his counfel and direction. But how will he combat thofe preju- 
dices, and correét thofe bad habits zw others, to which he himfelf 
isa lave? How will he perfuade them to adopt meafures, of 
which he cannot point out the’ propriety ; or encourage improve- 
ments which he has not learned to appreciate? If dis educa- 
tion has been as limited as ¢heirs, little hope is to be entertained 
that the interefts of agriculture will be much indebted to either. 
But the man who withes to difcharge aright the duties of a fac- 
tor, will not reft fatisfied with a ftock of general information, 
however extenfive. He will make agriculture his principal fludy. 
Confidered as a branch of Political Economy, he will endeavour 
to trace the general principles on which its profperity depends,— 
mark how far it is influenced by every change in the internal or 
external circumftances of the country ; and, by a careful obferva- 
tion of the paft, calculate, on grounds fomewhat furer than men 
conjecture, the progrefs it is likely to make in future. He will 
foon acquire a facility in perceiving how far every public meafure 
is to involve the interefts of agriculture ; and though no forefizht 
of his can either bring about what is favourable, or avert what is 
injurious, ftill, by prudent preparation, he may, in as far as it re- 
gards his own particular concern, confiderably enhance the value 
of the one, or counteract the bad effeéts‘of the other. 
But his ftudy of agriculture will not be confified to the fubje&, 
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confidered as a branch of Political Economy ;—he will make him. 
iel! acquainted with its general principles as a fcience. In a the. 
oretical point of view, indeed, it may appear to many a fund of 
curious {pe culation, rather than ufeful knowledge. By the judi. 
cious factor, however, it will be confidered in a very different 
light. General principles he will find of the higheft utility, not 
only with regard to the arrangements of his farms, and the choice 
of tenants, but in the Seneral management of the whole. In 2 
word, he will recognife them in erent tranfaction. 

Bu: » independent of all this, to know agriculture in theory, is 
the beft preparation for Aa oy it in the practical detail. Of 
the latter, every man will acknowledge the importance ; and to 
this the confcientious fa€tor will pay an unwearied attention. He 
will make himfelf fo far mafler of the minutie of rural economy, 
as to be able to appreciate the merits, anc dereét the errors of a 
tenant,—to know how to impole judicious rettrictions, when cir. 
cumitances m ay render them neceflary, and to remove them when 
a favourable opportunity offers. He will make himfelf acquainied 
with the mott approved fyflems of hufbandry, not only in his 
own neighbourhood, but in the country at large, and particularly 
in fuch places as in any refpe€ts refembie the lands under-his own 
management. Every experiment chat has been found fuccefsful, 
or that proceeds on ratonal principles, he will be ready to encou- 
rage,—and as ready to reprels wild and extravagant {peculation. 

The state of the markets, and every occurrence foreign or ¢do- 
meftic by which they may be affe€ted, will allo be the object ot 
his partioular attention. A cuftomed to examine things to the 
bottom, he will readily difcover the caufe of any rife or depref- 
fion in the value of agricultural produce, as well as the probable 
extent and continuance of fuch a change. Nor ail this merely to 
gratify an idle curofity. On every fuch fubjeét, he will be ready 
to communicate to his tenants that information they might not 
otherwile have an opportunity of acquiring,—accompanied with 
fuch advice as extenfive experience and careful obfervation may 
be fuppofed capable of di€tating. 

' But a confidcrate fa€tor will perceive, that befides affiftance in 
the way of dire€tion and advice, a decree of indulgence towards 
his tenants, with regard to money matters, is equally neceffary and 
prudent, provided the occafions on which it is fhown are judici- 
oufly chofen, He will never oblige them to force their grain into 
a giutted market, in order that the rents may be paid the day they 
fail duc. He will not haftily take legal fteps with them, becaufe 
they may fometimes be unable to mect his demands at the ufual 
time. Nor, on the other hand, will he allow a tenant to ruin 


himfelf and his farm, by perfitting i in an undertaking to which he 
is not adequate. 
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By fuch conduét, he will gain the efteem and confidence of ‘all 
who are not blind to their own intereft. They will no longer 
view him in the light of a tyrant, come to rob them of the fruits 
of their indufiry ; but as a benefactor, entitled to a fhare of that 
profit which he contributed to procure. Inftead of waiting, in 
gloomy anxiety, the annual vifit of a ftranger, clothed with all the 
terrors of the law, to extort from them perhaps the laft miferable 
pittance misfortune has left them, and which is only a prelude to 
final expulfion, they cheerfully meet the well-known face of a 
friend, and ftate to him without referve their condition and cir- 
cumftances; convinced, that though floth and iclenefs will meet 
with no indulgence, misfortune will always find a patient hearing, 
and every reafonable affiltance. They will perceive, what farmers 
are frequently told, but of which, comparatively, few are con- 
vinced, that the landlord’s and tenant’s interefts are identified ; 
and that it is very poflible a land fteward may be careful to pro- 
mote the one, without in any degree encroaching on the other. 
Nor is this the only motive they would have, under fuch circum- 
ftances, for managing their farms in an approved manner. Know- 
ing the principle on which they were preferred at firft, (not becaufe 
they offered a higher nominal rent than any one elfe, but becaufe 
the rent they did offer was reafonable, and their previous charac- 
ter as farmers the beft fecurity that it would be paid), they will 
reafonably look forward to a renewal of their leafe on the fame 
ground, and act accordingly. 

To fome proprietors, the character of a factor as above deline- 
ated may perhaps appear partial, as tending to encourage unneceflary 
lenity towards the tenant, at the expenfe of the landlord. Such, 
however, would do well to refleét for a moment on the confe- 
quences which mutt frequently refult, from committing their e- 
itates to the management of mea who cannot for a moment lofe 
fight of their own inrerefi ; and who can find no other paflport 
to the favour of their conftituents, but the pounds, fhillings and 
pence in a rent-roll. With fuch men, the highett offerer will be 
preferred, provided he can bring fecurity for ftocking the farm, 
and paying his firft rent. ‘This done, they give themfelves no 
further trouble, but to vifit their charge once or twice a year, for 
the purpofe of colle€ting the rents. In the mean time, the poor 
tenant finds he has come under obligations which he cannot fulfil. 
He breaks through not only the abfurd reftri€tions impofed upon 
him (without any regard to local circumftances) by the articles of - 
his !eafe, but even thofe fuggefted by the principles of good huf- 
bandry. The meafures he adopts for extricating himfelt from his 
embarraffments, only tend to fink him the deeper. The capital 
with which he fet out, mects for a time the demands of his land- 
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lord ; but his fituation foon becomes fuch as to be no longer con- 
cealed even from his factor ; and judicial proceedings complete 
that ruin, which a man of ordinary penctration might have pre- 
diéted from the beginning. Extreme as this cafe may appear, it 
is what too frequently takes place, and must do fo while eftates 
are managed on thefe principles. But even when matters are not 
carried quite fo far, ftill the fyftem is attended with confequences 
fuficiently pernicious and difagreeable. It may eafily be concciv« 
ed how little qualified a factor is to tranfa&t bufinefs with people, 
of whom he knows nothing but the name, and of whofe circum- 
ftances he has no informtaion, but what his own cafh-book fur- 
nifhes. Refolved to aét ftritly by the letter of the contract, be- 
caufe he can neither take upon himfelf the refponfibility of devi- 
ating from it, nor undergo the fatigue of applying to his confti- 
tuent, he confounds the reafonable claims of worthy tenant, 


with the clamorous applications of the difcontented. He either 
turns a.deaf ear to their complaints, or puts them off with pro- 
rifles which he never means to fulfil. Accuftomed, perhaps, in 
the line of his profeflion, to fee human nature on the darkeft fide, 
he is led to confider all in a certain rank as knaves at the bottom, 
o: whom it is impofhible to have any hold but by the force of pe- 
nal reftri€tions. Aéting on thefe principles, he confirms the very 


prejudices which he condemns, and does all in his power to make 
mankind what he dreads them to be. Every tranfaétion between 
him and a tenant becomes a conteft, in which self is evidently the 
objet. Some of thefe will unavoidably end in lawfuits ; and the 
duped proprietor finds, when it is too late, that he has not only 
rendered himfelf odious to a number of worthy men, by the ig- 
norance, negligence and felfifhnefs of an agent, but has alfo been 
led into an expenfe far beyond what would have been requifite to 
f{uppozt an able and intelligent faétor. Nor is this all. In many 
cates, a change of tenants will be found neceffary, and the lands 
will fall to be let under many difadvantages,—perhaps worn out 
by mifmanagement, and lying under the ftigma of having ruined 
their former tenant. The proprietor then perceives the fallacy of 
the ‘expeClations he had been led to entertain; and has the morti- 
fication to fee his rent-roll reduced, after he had begun to aé& on 
the faith of its increafing. 

If proprietors would avoid thefe evils, they muft abandon the 
practice in which they originate ;—-they muft be convinced, that 
a great deal more attaches to the office of land-fteward, than 
mercly collecting rents and checking a cafh-account;—and in 
their choice of one to fill this fituation, they muft be guided by 
qualifications of a very different kind,—even though it fhould be 
at the expenfe of that law knowledge requifite to extend a leafe, 
and ifue a fequeftration. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. R. G. 


TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Mr Aiton, Strathaven, concerning a new specics of 
Onion, &c. 
Sik, 

Mr Borranp of Guidfburn, in this neighbourhood, having 
lately caft his eye on a communication from your Dumfries cor- 
refpondent, inferted in the first number of your eleventh volume, 
wherein, after defcribing the onion tree (Album Canadense), he 
mentions a fpecies of onion which he had feen at Grayftock, which 
grows from the root in clufters; and wifhes fome of your cor- 
refpondents to give him further information anent it, or fend him a 
fample of that {pecies of onion. Mr Borland had the goodnefs to 
bring me 14 fine onions of that kind, with inftructions to fend you 
fome of them, and to plant the reft in my garden. 

Agreeable to Mr Borland’s requeft, I fend you eight of thefe 
onions, four of them {till adhering in the manner in which they 
grew. You will inflantly plant them among your other onions, 
or in ground fuitable for that root ; covering them about half an 
inch or fo under the earth, at a foot or 1% inches from each other. 
They will grow up in clufters, like a bunch of grapes; three, fix, 
ten, perhaps fifteen, from each root. Part of them will grow 
round the mother plant on the furface, and the reft will rife in a 
conical fhape in the centre. ‘Thofe on the furface will be the 
largeft ; but thofe in the centre will be fooneft ripe. They will 
come to perfe€tion in about four months after being planted. 
They require to be taken up as they ripen; and if they are not to 
be immediately ufed, it is beft to pluck them before they be com- 
pt ripe. They will ripen, and even increafe in fize, after 

eing feparated from the ftem. 

I was anxious to trace out the pedigree of this {pecies of onion; 
and Mr Borland having informed me, that he got them from a 
man here who had been in the army, 1 called on him for further 
information, and found, that the parent ftock of the fample I fend 
you, came from Spain, to John Hicot, efq. Weymouth, in 1799 
or 1800; and the foldier from this place having been married to 
one of his fervants, Mr Hicot gave her, when fhe left him to 
come here, a {fpecimen of thefe onions. 

If I had known the name and addrefs of your friend at Dum- 
fries, I would have fent him a few of thefe onions. I fhall do fo 
when I know who he is. If you think this account of them de- 
ferving a place in your valuable publication, your correfpondent 
will fee it, and probably apply to Mr Borland or me. I have 
given four more to friends, and planted two. 

' Tintended, long before now, to have fent you a further com- 
munication 
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munication on the qualities and ufes of mofs. But I have been 
fo much engaged with my Report on the County of Ayr (now 
printed),—that on Bute, {till on the anvil,—and in framing three 
of the largeft and moft important of the chapters of the General 
Report on Scotland, to be laid before the King and both Houfes 
of Parliament by the Board of Agriculture, that I could not {pare 
time to make any thing out for you. I will certainly do fo by 
the time your next Number is ready for the prefs. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. WiLL. Arron. 

Strathaven, 7th April 1811 


FOR 1HE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Comparative View of East Lothian Husbandry in 1778 & 1810. 
PART IL 

Accorninc to the plan jaid down in the first part of this Com- 
parative View, (p. 59.), we have now to treat oi the general ma- 
nagement of arable land at the periods condescended upon. This 
we shall do, by explaining, 1. The rotations of crops; 2. Cul- 
ture given to each crop; $3 Harvest management; 4. Thrash. 
ing and marketing of corn; 5. Bean husbandry; 6. Turnip 
husbandry at the two periods 

i. Rotation, or Mode of Cropping.—In ‘'778, the general ro- 
tation of crojs, upon the best infield land, was, 1. Fallow; 
2 Wheat; 3. Barley; 4. Oats; 5. Peas; 6. Wheat; 7. Barley; 
8. Oats. Upon inferior infields, a more lenient mode of crop- 
ping was usually exercised. 1. Fallow; 2. Lincoln Barley, then 
a great favourite with many people; 3. Oats; 4. Peas; 5. Wheat; 
6. Oats. Upon the improved outfield, barley and oats were u- 
sually sown alternately, though wheat was often taken, some- 
times with great success, when lime had been recently applied. 
The leguminous articles of clover, turnips, potatoes and beans, 
were cultivated so sparingly in 1778, as hardly to merit notice. 
Every farmer, at that time, had a patch of clover, but few had 
a reyular field ; turnips were almost confined to the coast side; 
potatoes were not extensively cultivated; even at that time, farm 
servants did not receive any ground for planting that valuable es- 
culent. The drilling of béans was just then coming into fashion, 
having for several years been successfully cultivated by different 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Dunbar and North Berwick ; 
though the practice was almost unknown in other parts of the 
district. 

The rotations above described are so hostile to good husbandry, 
and so contrary to the practice of the present day, that, in these 
details, we scarcely expect to meet with credit from those who 
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had not an opportunity of witnessing them. It fortunately hap- 
pens, however, that the treatises of Lord Kaimes and Mr Wight 
were both published about the time our Comparative View com- 
mences; and, by these treatises, the account we have given 
of the mode of cropping then practised will be amply and cir- 
cumstantially supported. 

His Lordship says, (Gentleman Farmer, 2d edition, p. 145.)— 
« Salton in East Lothian is a clay soil ; and the rotation there is, 
Wheat after fallow and dung; 2. Barley after two ploughings, 
the one before winter, the other immediately before the seed is 
sown; $. Oats; 4. Peas; 5. Barley; 6. Oats, and then fallow. 
This rotation consists chiefly of robbing crops. Peas are the on- 
ly leguminous crop, which, even with the fallows, is not sufhi- 
cient to loosen a stiff soil; but the soil is good, which in some 
measure hides the badness of the rotation. About Seaton, and 
all the way from Preston to Gosford, the ground is still more 
severely handled ;—-Wheat after fallow and dung, barley, oats, 
peas, wheat, barley, oats, and then another fallow.. The soil is 
excellent ; and it ought indeed to be so, to support many rounds 
of such cropping. 

« But let not our wonder be confined to this narrow spot ; 
for what better do we find in the greatest part of this ¢ounty ? 
In the parishes of Tranent, Aberlady, Dirleton, North Berwick, 
and Athelstaneford, the following rotations were formerly uni- 
versal, and to this day are much more frequent than any other 
mode. 

“ 1. After fallow with. dung—wheat, barley, oats, peas and 
beans, barley, oats, wheat. 

“ 2. After fallow and dung—barley, oats, peas and beans, 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, wheat. 

“ 3. After fallow and dung—wheat, oats, peas, barley, oats, 
wheat. 

“ 4, After fallow and dung—barley, oats, beans, wheat, peas, 
barley, oats.” 

To the strictures of his Lordship upon the Salton husbandry, 
an elaborate reply was made by a person well acquainted with the 
husbandry then exercised. This person was generally under- 
stood to be the Reverend Mr Bannerman, minister at Salton ; 
and what is stated by him, is in direct conformity with what we 
have adduced. Our readers may be amused by a perusal of what 
was urged in defence of antient husbandry by the Reverend gen- 
tleman ; therefore the following passages are extracted from his 
letter to Mr Wight, published in the fourth volume of * Present 
State of Husbandry in Scotland. 

** When I tell you, that the plan of cultivation of our ihfield 
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Jands, after summer-fallowing and dunging, is, 1. Wheat; 
2. Barley ; 3. Oats; 4. Peas or clover; 5. Wheat or barley, and 
thereafter oats ; you will see at once that we are obnoxious to 
the censure of all modern improvets. Nor would you fail to 
unite with others in our condemnation, if you were not well ac- 
quainted with the nature of our soil, and the various unsuccess- 
ful experiments we have made of a more reputable method of 
cultivation. Still, perhaps, you will not easily acquit us of a 
vulgar attachment to antiquated habits, until you investigate the 
apology we offer for adhering to the sequence of crops I have 
submitted to your consideration. 

“ Permit me to request your retaining in your mind the ac. 
count I have made of the nature of our soil, and the weeds that 
infest it, and you will see at once the necessity of frequent sum- 
mer-fallowing. Our fallowing consists of five ploughings; the 
ist in November or December ; the 2d about the middle of May; 
the 3din June; 4thin July, after which we lay on the dung; 
and the 5th ploughing is in August. We sow wheat about the 
beginning of October, after having purchased a change of seed 
from a loamy or sandy soil, if we cannot be supplied from Eng- 
land.— 

“ After fallow-wheat, we commonly sow barley with suc- 
cess, if the season is in any degree favourable. Our reasons for 
adopting this antiquated mode of cultivation, are such as may be 
freely submitted to your candour. In fallowing our fields, we 
reprobate harrowing, and every method that tends to extreme 
pulverization ; because the more our soil is reduced, the more 
precarious is our crop of wheat: but, in consequence, our soil 
is not perfectly cleared of centinodium, and other weeds latent in 
the clods; therefore we give our field three or four ploughings, 
and after each ploughing a thorough harrowing. By the break- 
harrow and heavy roller, we reduce our soil to a fine mould; 
weeds are extracted with success, and our fields acquire a puri- 
ty and neatness unattainable at any other period; and though 
the operation is laborious, it is amply recompensed. 

‘© After barley we sow oats; another exploded mode of cul- 
tivation. Why not grass? Tecause the seeds of grass perish 
before the rain falls in June, or they are buried under a lodged 
crop ; and the frequent ploughings previous to the barley-seed 
insure to us acrop of oats. Because, after Lincoln or Thanet 
barley, our crop of oats was scanty, we have relinquished sowing 
these seeds, and find our account in confining ourselves to common 
barley, though it requires the operose preparation above describ- 
ed. Though oats are depreciated by modern improvers, we hold 
them in high estimation. They bring us morey when we can 

have 
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have it for nothing else ; they feed our families, and are essens 
tial to the support of our horses, amidst the unremitted labours 
to which they are subjected. For oats, we always plough in au- 
tumn ; and, if the mould is not sufficiently fine in the spring, 
we plough for them a second time Lefore sowing. — 

“* Our crop subsequent to oats, is either peas, or clover and 
ryegrass. If the former, we find it profitable to piough twice 
before we sow them. Our soil hardens so quickly when the 
vernal drought sets in, that the proper season of ploughing must 
be embraced, before the soil acquires. a hardness incompatible 
with that operation. ‘Thereafter, we must immediately sow be- 
fore the drought seizes it, else we cannot expect a crop. Still 
the season may be too early, and then we have no straw; 2 pre- 
vender for our working horses of great value: but if we plough 
a second time, we have the season of sowing in our own power, 
and can insure a plentiful crop at least of peas-straw. 

“ If it were not for this last circumstance—I mean, to obtain 
peas-straw for our horses—we would endeavour to prepare our 
fields for a second crop of wheat, by sowing clover in those soils 
which are capable of producing it. We have better wheat after 
clover than after peas; but we have not found out the art of 
raising hay for winter provender; nor, considering the special- 
ties I have specified, do I think this any thing better than a mere 
project. We sometimes purchase hay when it is low-priced, and 
straw when it is to he got; for we have no other method of pro- 
curing an increase of manure: But an eminent ancient farmer 
says, “* A husbandman ought always to be ready to sell, seldom 
to buy. ” . 

“ Our rotation is concluded with wheat, which is gene- 
tally a good crop. The season, after reaping our peas, ob- 
liges us to sow, after only once ploughing. After grass, we 
sometimes plough thrice. I do not observe any great difference 
in the produce between thrice and once ploughing. We sow 
white wheat on our fallow fields, and red after peas. The lat- 
ter is three or four bolls an acre inferior to the former; but we 
have no reason to complain of either. 

“* It sometimes happens that barley is sown after peas, and 
thereafter oats. But this is seldom attempted when the season 
for sowing wheat is promising; nor does it prosper unless 
a field is clean, and many ploughings precede sowing the bar- 
ey. 

“ Thus I have laid before you our ordinary rotation of crops ; 
nor have I; after twenty years trial of various experiments, dis- 
covered a better. I have sown peas after wheat; but have not 
experienced any benefit by the change. ‘The rank wheat stub- 
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ble keeps-the furrows open. Peas fall into the interstices, atid 
never appear any more ; but the soil, after lying twelve months 
in crop, requires being opened, and searched by various plough- 
ings, in order to clear it from weeds, and to admit the fructify- 
ing influences of the atmosphere in winter. Our barley after 
wheat, if cultivated in the manner described, is no worse than 
after peas. Grass-seeds sown with wheat, which I have also 
tried, did not escape the effects of a lodged crop of grain, which 
destroyed them. In short, I have always suffered by deviating 
from the ordinary rotation. 

“ Nor do I find, after considering and comparing the schemes 
proposed by our best writers on husbandry, that our sequence of 
crops, in point of benefit, is inferior to those proposed by them. 
The object of a farmer is to get money. If as much money is 
to be had by following our rotation of crops, as by observing 
theirs, we are upon equal terms with them. ” 

But Mr Wight, who personally surveyed the district in 1776, 
gives instances of bad husbandry practised by persons who, at 
that time, were eyen considered as good farmers. He says, 
(vol. II, p. 162.) —* The farms of Seaton Mains and Long Niddrey 
are remarkably fine. Lying along the frith of Forth, they have 
plenty of sea-weed, and lime also is at hand. The rents are 
paid in kind. ‘This, say the tenants, binds them down to per- 
petual crops of corn, which prevent improvement by - grass. 
The rents are commonly equal to thirty shillings per acre, and 
of some farms equal to two guineas. 

“ T proceed from a general view to the method of culturt, 
the same that has been practised many years past. I begin at- 
summer-fallowing ; which is very accurately done, a3 the ma- 
nagement of the plough is here understood to perfection. A- 
bout thirty cart-loads of dung per acre are laid on the fallow. 
Three firlots of wheat sowed per acre, produce from seven to 
ten bolls. ‘The next crop, barley, after three ploughings. The 
vast crops of annuals that arise, oblige them to delay sowing till 
the ist of May. Fourteen pecks barley-seed produce from five 
to eight bolls. The third crop is oats, upon the winter-furrow ; 
ong boll seed produces from five to eight bolls. Fourth crop, 
peas, on a spring-furrow, eighteen pecks seed; the produce ex- 
ceeding precarious ; often but small, and the highest not above 
eight bolls. Fifth, wheat, on one furrow ; a boll of seed on an 
acre produces from five to eight-bolls. Sixth, barley, after three 
ploughings ; fourteen pecks per acre produce from five to seven 
bolls. Seventh, oats, on one furrow; one boll produces from’ 
four to seven bolls. After these seven crops, the rotation begins 
as before, with a fallow and dung, The sea-weed, as it is cast 
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out, is immediately laid ypon ground that is to be cropped with 
barley, and that manure increases the produce to nine boils per 
acre. 
“ Considering the severity of this cropping; so many white- 
corn crops in Succession, with one fallow only, and one crop of 
peas, there cannot be a stronger preof of the intrinsic goodness 
of this soil. The crops, however, to the conviction of the pos- 
gessors thems¢lves, are ytadually declining. ‘This has led one 
of the tenants to vary a little the mode of cropping. Instead of 
faking oats the seventh crop, he sows, with the preceding crop 
of barley, 20 lib. red clover per acre, which is twice cut. He 
dungs on the clover stubble; and 14% pecks wheat sowed per 
acre, produce from nine to ten bolls. To clear the ficld of 
guickens, he ploughs no Jess than four times for barley. Four- 
teen pecks of seed produce from seven to nine bolls. So far 
only he has proceeded in his new plan. Success in this varia- 
tion should naturally open his mind to new improvements; yet 
most obstinately he continues to plough with four horses, upon 
land abundantly free, and all upon a levels ‘This censure would 
be severe; if confined to one man; but he is kept in countenance 
by every one of his neighbours. ” 

Again, Mr Wight gives the following particulars of the hus- 
bandry exercised by a person who was considered to be one of 
the most correct farmers in East Lothian.- He says, “ John 
Smith, tenant in West Fenton, isa diligent and skilfal farm- 
er. His farm consists of 273 acres, the rent twenty-six shil- 
lings per acre. But there are 50 acres included of very mean 
soil; so that the good land pays much more than twenty- 
six shillings per acre. After fallow he sows wheat, fourteen 
pecks per acre; which produce eight bolls. Second, barley, 
after three ploughings: seed one boll; product six. Third, 
peas, after one furrow: one boll seed per acre produces, in 
a favourable year, four or five bolls; in a wet year, nothing 
but straw. Fourth, barley, after three ploughings; product 
six or seven bolls. Fifth, oats, after one ploughing: seed 
five firlots; product five bolls. Sixth, peas, after one fur- 
tow : seed five firlots; product much as formerly. ‘The seventh 
and last crop is oats, or wheat; the product from four to five 
bolls. This is severe cropping, and requires excellent land ; but 
he does not confine hiniself to this rotation. Another is, to sow 
wheat as before. Withthe next crop, which is barley, sixteen 
pounds red clover, and half a boll ryegrass,- per acre, are:sowed. 
Hay is taken two successive years; and the medium weight is 
250 stones per acre. The second growth of the first year is'pas- 
tured; and the next year the plough is applied the moment the 
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hay crop is removed, which is half a fallow. Dung is laid on, 
fourteen pecks wheat sowed, and seven bolls reaped, per acre, 
Then follow peas, barley, oats; which finish the rotation. A 
third retation is, first, turnips after four substantial ploughings, 
kept clean by horsehoeing. After the turnips, Lincolnshire bar. 
ley, sowed about the Ist of April: one boll seed; product nine. 
Then peas ; five firlots seed ; product five bolls. Next, common 
barley, after three furrows: one boll seed; product six. The 
rotation is finished with oats, after one furrow : five firlots seed; 
product five bolls.” : 

The reader will now have a tolerably good notion of the rota- 
tion or mode of cropping practised in East Lothian at the first 
era of our comparative view ; therefore it is time to detail the 
changes that have since occurred, and the system of cropping 
now generally adopted. 

The first change, or departure from the antient system, that 
occurred, was a more extensive sowing of grass-seeds by every 
judicious husbandman,—a change which at once benefited hus- 
bandry materially, by lessening the culture of culmiferous crops. 
The introduction of drilled beans upon loams and rich clays, 
and of turnips upon sands and gravels, also served materially to 
improve the mode of cropping ; and this was further increased 
by the- practice of sowing grasses among fallow wheats, in- 
stead of taking two or three crops of corn after fallow, as 
formerly was the custom of every husbandman. In fact, the 
sowing of grasses with the first crop after summer fallow, 
was the principal step towards improved husbandry. With 
out it, alternate husbandry could never have been generally exer- 
cised; but, by its means, a rotation, or mode of cropping, has 
of late years been introduced into the district, full as correct as 
any to be found within the bounds of the island. 

The rotations followed are numerous ; beingy"as they ought to 
be, regulated according to the soil, climate, and other local cir- 
cumstances of the farm upon which they are exercised. The 
most appropriate and best established rotation is the six-course 
one; namely, fallow, wheat, clover, oats, beans, and wheat; 
or, fallow, wheat, beans, barley, clover, and oats; though the 
former is most practised. A few persons, upon the best soils, 
follow an eight course shift; viz. fallow, wheat, beans, bar- 
ley, clover, oats, beans, and wheat ; and a still smaller number, 
upon certain parts of their farms, take wheat and beans alter- 
nately, summer-fallowing the land when it gets out of condi- 
tion. The turnip soils are either cropped by a four or six-coutse 
shift, as the occupiers deem expedient. 1. Turnips; 2. Wheat 
_ or barley; 3. Clover; 4. Wheat or oats: Or, 1. Turmips; 2. Wheat 
or 
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or barley; 3. Clover; 4. Oats; 5. Peas and beans drilled; 6. Wheat: 
Or, 1. Turnips ; 2. Barley; 3. Pasture; 4. Pasture; 5. Pasture ; 
6. Oats. Upon moorish and thin soils, the rotations are various : 
As for instance, 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3%. Clover or pasture ; 
4. Pasture; 5. Pasture; 6. Oats: Or, !. Fallow; 2. Oats; 3. 
Pasture; 4. Pasture; 5. Pasture; 6. Oats: Or, 1. Fallow; 2. 
Wheat; 3. Hay; 4. Oats. To the fallow, in every case, dung 
is bestowed, except upon farms where the fallow-break is of 
gteater bounds than can be supplied from the dunghill; but, to 
make the six and eight-course shifts complete, which are first 
mentioned, it is necessary to give dung to one of the crops, be- 
sides that given to the fallow, either. upon the clover stubble, 
or to the bean crop, as may be most convenient. When lime is 
applied, it is chiefly upon the summer fallow, during which 
ome it is most completely mixed with the soil, and, of course, 
rought soonest into action. 

Though alternate husbandry be now firmly established in East 
Lothian, it is by no means to be understood, that its rules are 
pertinaciously adhered to on all occasions. Sometimes it may be 
expedient to sow oats after wheat upon thin clays, instead of tak- 
ing a green crop; and, at other times, to sow wheat or rye after 
oats, upon land which had previously been Jong in grass, and 
consequently capable of making an extraordinary exertion. Even 
at the end of a lease, the rules of alternate husbandry are often 
departed from, though, in common and ordinary cases, it is the 
interest of every farmer to adhere to them as strictly as possible. 

2. Culture given to each Crop.—Wheat has, for a long. period, 
been sown more extensively in East Lothian than in any other 
Scottish county ; therefore deserves our first consideration. In 
1778, it was partly sown upon land that had previously been 
summer-fallowed, and commonly after a crop of broadcast peas, 
under which circumstance it was considered as a scourging crop, 
the land being rarely in good order for bearing a winter crop of 
grain. The iallows. at that time, generally received four plough- 
ings; were seldom harrowed or rolled ; and rarely, if ever, hand- 
picked of the perennial weeds with which they abounded. They 
were heavily manured, and of course carried bulky crops,—though 
these crops were seldom so productive as those afterwards raised 
under a more discreet system of management. Wheat after 
peas was, in almost every case, sown upon the first furrow; and, 
as a proof that the cultivators rarely expected a full crop, red 
wheat, as being the hardiest plant, was usually sown upon the 
peas-stubbles. If more than one sixth of a decent arable farm 
was, at the period in question, under a crop of this grain, it was 
always considered to be miscropped and mislaboured. 
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In 1810,. almost every one of these circumstances is material. 
ly altered. The quantity of wheat cultivated is double what it 
was in 1778, being now sown not only upon all the lands sum- 
mer-fallowed, and upon nearly the whole of the peas and bean stub- 
bles, but also after potatoes, taves, clover and turnips. Upon 
many farms, two fifths of the Jand under crop carries wheat re- 
gularly,—an extent which, in 1778, would have been considered 
as sufficient to ruin the soil altogether. In few instancts will it 
be found, that, of the acres under crop, less than one fourth of 
them annually carry wheat ; and to the extended sowing of that 
grain must be attributed the capability of East Lothian farmers 
to pay higher rents than many of their neighbours. The fallows 
now generally receive six ploughing: ; the first as early in winter 
as possible ;. the second in the month of May ; and the remaining 
ones as expeditiously as they can be performed ;—it being now 
completely ascertained, if the ground is not cleaned in the early 
part of the season, that this cannot afterwards be accomplished. 
After the second ploughing, the ground is generally harrowed, 
rolled and handpicked every time it is ploughed, provided these 
operations are called for, or permitted by the nature of the wea- 
ther, when the process is giong forward. ‘White wheats of the 
thin chaff tribe are now neatly the only ones sown; the excep- 
tion of the two red kinds, called creeping wheat and summer 
wheat, being. so trifling, as hardly to b2 worthy of notice. 

Culture of Barley.—This grain was cultivated to a great ex- 
tent in 1778; sometimes upon summer fallow, generally after 
wheat, often after peas, and almost always as a succession to oats, 
which had been taken upon grass land. Except upon the fallow- 
ed land, it is evident that a great deal of work was required in 
the spring months, when barley was extensively cultivated ; hence 
the working stock was usually much reduced at barley seed; and, 
from the quantity of root weeds then gathered from the soil, a 
kind of moorburn always happened in the two last weeks of A- 
pril and two first weeks of May, when these roots were burned 
and-destroyed. ‘The crops of barley then raised were often bul- 
ky, but seldom productive ; being generally so mixed with annul 
weeds, especially when rain set in about Whitsunday, as to yield 
but a poor return of grain. Still, as this grain was always in 
great demand before Excise-duties became so high, it was the 
chief resource for paying rent ; and to its culture more attention 
was paid, than to any other of the culmiferous varieties. 

In 1810, the system of cultivating barley is quite changed. It 
is now only sown upon clean land—upon land which had car 
ried tutnips ; of course, it is put into the ground at an earlier pe 
riod than was practicable in former times. Some barley may — 
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be sown in May, after Ruta baga; but the breadth of ground thus 
managed is so very trifling, as to make small exception to what 
is above stated. Indecd, it may safely be asserted, that not one 
fourth so much ground was occupied by barley in 1810, as car- 
tied that grain in :778. 

Culture of Oats.—In 1778, oats were taken both afier wheat 
and barley, and always when grafs land was broke up; theugh, 
as the latter circumftance did not often occur, it had only a par- 
tial effe€t upon the general fyftem, One ploughing was given 
in moft cafes, fometimes two, when oats followed wheat, and 
were accompanied by grafs feeds; but three fourths at leaft of 
the ground occupied by oats was fown upon the winter furrow ; 
and, being generally in a worn-out flate, full crops were rarely 
reaped. In 1778, very few of the early varieties were fown; 
mineteen twenticths of the oats cultivate’ being of the Blainfley 
and Angus forts. Even the Angus oat liad been but recently in- 
troduced, and was by no means commonly cultivated. 

The pra€tice of the prefent day, with regard to oats, is how- 
ever quite different from what it was in.1778 ; that grain being now 
almoit always fown upon grtafs land, and as feldom after a cora 
crop as it was formerly taken after grafs. -Of courfe, the crops 
are vaftly more prolilic, while even the grain itfelf, generally 
{peaking, produces much more meal at the mill than was procur- 
ed in former times. The early varieties are alfo more extenfively 
ufed than formerly. About 1780, the Friesland, or fmall Duich 
oat, came into fathion upon good foils; this kind was followed 
by the Poland or Barleycorri oat in 1733, which, for many years, 
was extenfively cultivated. In 1801, the Potato oat was iniro- 
duced; and this variety being a better forager than the others, 
and more productive of meal than moft of them, foon cauled 
‘both Frieflands and Polands to be given up. At this time, upon 
many farms, few other oats but thofe of the Potato fort are culti- 
vated; and were we to hazard an eRimate upon what is fown in 
the diftrict, it would be, that fully one third of the whole oats 
fown within its bounds are of that variety. 

Culture-of Peas.—In 1778, peas, both of the white. and gray 
forts, were extenfively cultivated, chicfy with the view of*pro- 
curing winter fodder for the working fiock; but being a hazard- 
ous Crop, often returning little more grain than what was fown, 
and always injuring the ground when a failure enfued, the culture 
thereof was gradually given up. At this time-(i1810) not many 
peas, excepting thofe mixed with beans, and cultivated according 
to the drill fyftem, are fown in the lower parts of the diltri@t ; 
but, in the upland, this leguminous article flill maintains its 
grourd; though, unlefs upon foils newly limed, that culture 
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is feldom advantageous to thofe who practife it. A few tares, 
for fupplying green food to horfes during the interval which oc- 
curs betwixt the firft and fecond cuttings of clover, were fown in 
1778; but, in 1810, almoft every farmer has lefs or more of this 
valuable article,—valuable, becaufe it is the beft fubftitute for 
clover when a fecond crop fails, and alfo becaufe it is the moft 
nutritious food for horfes that can be raifed, efpecially when a 
few oats are mixed with the tares, as props or fupports to keep 
them from the ground, and without which they are often rotted, 
or otherwife injured. 

Culture of Beans.—Before 1773, few beans were cultivated in 
the diftri€t, except on fome of the clay foils, where they were 
fown in the broadcaft fafhion; though, even fome years before 
that era, this leguminous article was partially cultivated, accord- 
ing to the drill fyftem, by feveral farmers in the neighbourhood of 
North Berwick and Dunbar. At the time we are {peaking of, 
we remember of very fine beans being raifed in drills by Mr Swin- 
ton, Mr Lawder and Mr Anderfon, all tenants in the neighbour- 
hood of North Berwick, and alfo by Dr Hamilton at Hiallhill, 
and Mr Dick at Hedderwick, in the parifh of Dunbar. At that 
period, beans were ufually cleaned by the hand-hoe, though a 
{mall double mouldboard plough was often ufed for earthing up 
the plants. Heavy crops, probably from this mode’ of cropping 
being a novel one to the ground, were at firft obtained; much 
heavier than thofe now reaped; even though the feveral procefles 
of preparing, drilling, and hoeing the land, are far more fubftan- 
tially and accurately executed. 

In 18:0, and many years preceding that period, the horfe- 
hoeing fyftem for cultivating beans had fecured a firm footing in 
every part of Eaft Lothian, where the foil was naturally qua- 
lified for carrying a crop of that grain. Upon the beft foils, 
beans, without any mixture, are generally fown; but the ordi- 
nary practice is to mix two, three or four pecks of peas with a 
boll of beans, according to the nature of the foil; chiefly with a 
view to fecure the crop, and improve the quality of the fodder. 
Upog feveral farms, one fixth of the land under crop is regularly 
drilied with beans, and managed according to the moft approved 
modern fyftem. The ground is ploughed as early in winter as 
poflible ; crofs-ploughed in {pring, if the weather admits of that 
Operation; after which drills are formed, into the intervals of 
which -the feed, generally to the extent of twenty pecks per 
acre, is depofited. The drills are then flit out, or reverfed; 
and, in two weeks or fo, the land is completely harrowed and 
water-furrowed. In many. cafes, where it is impra€ticable to 
form drilis irom the wetnefs of the foil, the drill barrow is run 
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after every third plough, which, though not fo neat a method, is 
died by many people as equally beneficial ; after which, the 
land is harrowed and water-furrowed. With regard to the clean- 
ing procefs, the firft branch of it is by the Dutch hoe or fcraper, 
whereby the firft crop of annual weeds is completely deftroyed. 
The next is by a {mall paring-plough, which lays the earth from 
the fides of the drill, and gathers it into a fmall ridge in the in- 
terval betwixt the drills. This ridge is afterwards feparated, either 
by the Dutch hoe or paring-plough, according to the nature of 
the foil ; moft of farmers are however of opinion, that, on heavy 
soils, it is better to earth up the plants, which puts the ground 
in a drier condition, than if it were left in a flat and unprotected 
state, as happens when the Dutch hoe is used in the finishing 
88. 

Harvest Management.—This important branch of rural work 
was formerly executed in the most slovenly and imperfect man- 
ner; the corn fields, particularly those of wheat, being high 
and irregularly cut, whereby much of the straw, and not a 
little of the grain, was left upon the ground, to the great loss 
of the husbandman in both respects, and in the last to the 
eminent advantage of the gleaners. In 1778 gleaning was ge- 
nerally permitted; but, soon after that period, many farmers 
becoming fully sensible, that any thing like perfect cutting 
was not to be obtained, so long as it was the interest of the 
whole, or even of only a part of the people employed, to make 
bad work, resolved to prohibit ficaning altogether, till the crop 
was removed from the field to the stack-yard. In this way, the 
reaping process was gradually improved, though many years 
passed, before any thing like perfection was attained. The 
disposition of the working class, in fact, was hostile to good 
reaping. In former times, reapers were paid a sef-fee, as it was 
then called, or a certain sum of money for the whole harvest 
season. This mode of payment, while it secured the activity 
and diligence of those employed, encouraged them to hurry on 
the work with the greatest rapidity, so as the season might be 
as short as possible. Under these circumstances, when reapers 
were entered to a field, a scene commonly ensued, something 
like what is called ‘ De’il take the hindmost;’ every one hash- 
ing and slashing the standing corn as fast as they could, flinging 
it head over heels into the rope or band, making sheaves of an 
immense size, and dropping corn by handfulls, till it was de- 
cided who was to get foremost. When this point was ascer- 
tained, a kind of pause generally ensued; but instances often 
occurred, when the same farce was acted, not only from morn- 
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ing till night, but even from the beginning to the end of har. 
vest season. A few farmers, of moré authority than. others, 
might dischatge such procéedings, and insist pom having the 
work deliberately and regularly performed ; but others, in: fact, 
encouraged hasty wo:k,—thinking, with the reapers, the short. 
est harvest to be the best one; whilst with none of them, at the 
period in question, was reaping well executed. This is so well 
known to those then in business, that we need not insist ypon it, 

With regard. to the time of carting corn to the stack-yard, 
many farmers, in 1778, were in the habit of letting it stand in 
the field till the reaping process was finished, or nearly finished, 
employing their ploughmen either as reapers or bandsters; at 
least, if the wheat crop was secured, they were well satisfied, 
It was at that time also rare to cover stacks immediately after 
they were built; the great objects being to cut the erop as 
cheaply and expeditiously as possible, and to bring it afterwards 
into the stack-yard with the utmost despatch. The covering of 
stacks was a business taken at leisure; hence, heavy losses were 
oftes sustained in adverse seasons, especially by those who had 
not taken due care to provide a fuflicient quantity of thatch be- 
fore hand. 

Long before 1810, the process of reaping was greatly im- 
proved; though few improvements advanced more slowly, or 
were more steadily opposed, not only by the working people, but 
even by the great body of farmers themselves, than that very 
important one. Generally speaking, the corn fields of East- 
Lothian are now cut with much attention; though exceptions may 
be found in many parts of the district, chiefly owing to indolence, 
carelessness, or something equally indefensible, in the neighbour. 
hood of towns, where the corn crops are still imperfectly reaped. 
But however imperfectly the reaping process may be exercised in 
particular places, still, we have no difliculty in maintaining that the 
worst in 1810, is equal, or nearly equal, to what was dest in 1778. 
‘The reapers are now all paid by the day; the wives of farm ser- 
vants, who work for their houses, excepted. A greater number 
are also employed to perform the same quantity of work; and a 
degree of regularity is established in the harvest field, which 
admits of the master governing almost with unlimited autho- 
rity. From these circumstances, the great majority of corn 
fields are close and clean reaped ; the sheaves are made small, 
not much above one half of their former size; the cut corn is 
soon prepared for the. stack-yard, and, of course, earlier ready 
for thrashing and marketing than practicable in former times. 

At this cra, it seldom happens that ploughmen are put to the 
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reaping field, unless in a season when reapers are scarce, or the 
quantity of work to be performed greater than the hands fur- 
nished by the market can execute. Hence, in ordinary years, 
the ploughmen are always ready to drive corn home to the yard, 
as soon as it can safely be stacked ; and to cover in the stacks, 
without loss of time, after they are completed. Upon many 
corn farms, these operations are all attended to with pointed ac- 
curacy: a yard, where the stacks are slovenly built, and imper- 
fectly covered, being considered as a disgraceful sight in the eyes 
of every corn farmer. 

Thrashing and Marketing of Corn.—At the fitst era of our 
comparative view, thrasiung was, in every case, performed by 
hand labour; though, before this time, Mr Meikle had erected 
a machine to thrash with flails, as particularly described in Mr 
Wight’s Report to the Board of Trustees. Another machine, 
upon the same principles, but constructed in a more massy 
and substantial manner, was soon erected by Mr Rennie at 
Auldham ; but both were soon after laid aside, being not only 
dangerous to the wosking people, but unequal to the arduous 
task of separdting corn from the straw. Mr Meikle, howe- 
ver, having, in 1787, invented the drum machine, which, by 
fixed beaters upon the cylinder, thrashed out corn most com- 
pletely ; the invention spread gradually throughout the district, 
and caused flail work to be soon laid aside. The first machine 
in the district was a water one, put up by Mr Meikle for him- 
self, at the KnowsmilJ, near Tyningham; the second was e- 
rected by him for George Rennie, Esq. of Fantassey, in the pa- 
tish of Prestonkirk, and worked by horces ; but nearly ten years 
elapsed, before those machines came into general use. rior to 
the invention of thrashing machines, the business of separating 
corn from the straw was the most troublesome one upon a corn 
farm; it being not only impracticable to get grain clean thrash- 
ed, unless the thrashers were constantly looked after, especially 
in adverse seasons, when the crops were imperfectly harvested ; 
but other difficulties were also to be encountered, which need 
not'now be enumerated. The very dighting or cleaning of the 
grain almost required a set of hands to be constantly employed 
upon large farms. In short, those who remember the difficul- 
ties of the barn process (and they are fresh within our memory), 
will at once acknowledge the thrashing machine to be the great- 
est boon ever conferred on the husbandman. 

To that circumstance, may be attributed the facility and despatch 
with which the business of a large corn farm is now executed. 
Formerly, it was the universal practice to carry corn from the 
stack to the barn, in ropes or barrows; now, it is the customary 

way 
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way to crive it with a cart, in which one horse is yoked, where. 
by a great deal of labour is not only saved, but the unthrashed 
grain kept in a firmer and more equal condition, than what was 
then practicable. With these machines, corn can be thrashed 
when wanted, either for seed, horses or market ; and often at pes 
riods when both men and horses can be spared for the work, with. 
eut materially impeding other labour. But when wind, water or 
steam is used as the impelling power, it is practicable to thrash out 
the crop of any sizeable farm, without interfering with ordinary 
labour in the slightest manner; though, no doubt, when wind 
is resorted to, it 1s prudent to have oe appendage of a horse- 
wheel, so as the farmer, at no time, may be exposed to the smal- 
lest inconveniency. 

In 1810, thrashing machines are erected‘upon every farm 
in the district, except a few of small size, or where particu- 
lar circumstances have occurred to prevent the occupier from 
muking such an erection. Of these, a considerable number are 
worked by wind, most of them with a horse-wheel annexed, se- 
veral by water, and one by steam; but the great majority by 
sorses, six of them being usually employed. Horses do very 
well for barley, oats, beans and peas ; though, upon a large wheat 
farm, some other impelling power seems to be called for: but 
whether that.power shall proceed from wind, water, steam or 
horses, all persons are agreed upon the utility of the machine 
itself, whatever the impelling power may be that is used. 

The district is provided with the best markets of any in Scot~ 

‘and, at which almost any quantity of grain can regularly be 
‘lisposed of, if the sellers are willing to take the current prices. 
The ready. money market at Haddington is attended by mer- 
chants, agents, and bakers from Edinburgh and Leith, who 
ither purchase what is there presented, or agree for certain 
suantities to be delivered at Tranent, and other places upon the 
road, through the ensuing week; and by milters and jobbers 
‘rom the adjoining country, who purchase either for manufact- 
uring into meal, or with a view to sell again in the markets 
of Dalkeith and Edinburgh. A good deal of grain is also pur- 
chased at Dunbar and North Berwick, by wholesale merchants, 
vho ship it either for London, Leith, Glasgow or Grangemouth. 
(1 short, though prices are variabie, as is the case in every 0- 
‘her district, still the demand is usually so steady, that the farmer 
is seldom disappointed of meeting with a merchant. 

Turnip Flusbandry.—The culture of turnips was stated, in the 
first. part of this comparative view, to have been introduced into 
chis district, in 1733, by Me Cockburn of Ormicton, then a Lord 
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of the Admiralty ; but, from some information since communi- 
cated, it appears that that valuable root had previously been cul- 
tivated at Tyningham by Thomas Earl of Haddington, the same 
noble personage who had benefited the country by introducing 
clover seed. We aré also informed that Mr Dudgeon, one of 
the tenants upon the Tyningham estate, raised turnips at an ear- 
ly period ; though, as no date has been condescended upon, it 
is out of our power to be more particular upon this subject. 
Suffice it to say, that till 1771, when the Messrs. Lees entered 
to several farms in the parish of Innerwick, turnips were only 
partially sown in the district: Even at the first era of this Com- 
parative View, it is dubious point, whether so many acres were 
employed to carry turnips in the whole district, as can now be 
found in a couple of parishes. Except by the late Sir David 
Kinloch, the drill system was uniformly adopted by every per- 
son, though the modus operandi of drilling was executed by dif- 
ferent persons in different ways. By some, the land, after be- 
ing dunged, was ploughed fairly over, and, after being com- 
pletely harrowed, the drill-barrow, or sowing machine, was run 
along the field, one of the wheels of the machine being al- 
ways kept on the mark made by the outside wheel when the 
preceding row was sowed: afterwards the field was rolled, 
in which state it remained till the young plants were fit for 
thinning ; an’ operation then generally performed by the hand. 
By others, drills were formed with the plough; very coarse 
and irregular, to be sure, as the dung was spread before the 
drill was formed. A small hand drill, pushed by a man, was 
then ran upon the top of the drill,-which previously was le- 
velied by a harrow; the seed process being generally complet- 
ed by drawing a light wooden roller along the surface. In 
both these ways, we have seen very fine crops raised, especially 
if a sufficient quantity of moisture was enjoyed during the seed 
process, or’ received soon after: but when drought ensued, of 
any consequence, the seeds, from being deposited so near the 
surface, as must have been the case when small hand drills were 
used, rately vegetated ; or, at the most, produced only an irre- 
gularcrop. As to the intervals betwixt the rows, three feet was 
the breadth at first fixed upon; indeed, so long as four-horse 
ploughs were employed, it was almost impracticable to make 
them narrower. Sir George Suttie, upon his clay soils, even 
made intervals of five feet; but, when two-horse ploughs were 
introduced, the intervals were contracted to thirty inches; and 
afterwards to twenty-seven inches, as the several processes be- 
came better understood, and the workmen more expert in their 
execution. The crop at that time was, almost in every case, 
given 
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given to cattle feeding at the stake ; the system-of flaking sheep 
upon the field being then followed by few people. 

Such was the state of turnip husbandry in 17785 but, when 
‘we compare it with the state of that husbandry in 1810, it will 
be seen that the extent of ground employed in the growth of 
turnips is not only prodigiously increased, but that the several 
processes of ploughing, manuring and drilling for that crop, are 
also very much improved. The increase of turnips has regularly 
kept pace with the increase of demand for butcher meat. At 
this time, the breadth of ground set apart for the growth of that 
root is fully sufficient for supplying the ordinary demand ; there. 
fore, under existing circumstances, it is umhecessary to recom. 
mend any extension of turnip husbandry; though, at the same 
time, we are satisfied that a far greater number of acres might 
be annually cultivated than hitherto done, were a demand to 
arise for a greater quantity of butcher meat. So long as that 
demand is wanting, it would be foolish for farmers to increase 
the size of their turnip breaks; though, when the demand ap. 
pears, a doubt need not be entertained but that a greater quantity 
of turnips will be cultivated. 

Turnip husbandry is now assiduously followed, not only up- 
on all the coast-side lands, plain summer fallow being almost 
unknown in these situations; but also in the inland parts of 
the district, eyen upon soils where, ten years ago, it would have 
been reckoned something like madness to attempt such a system, 
‘The occupiers of heavy or wet soils can seldom, however, take tur. 
nips instead of plain fallow, with any prospect of advantage, 
if the crop itself, and the attendant consequences, are faitly esti- 
mated. ‘This, every person so circumstanced, will at. once ab 
low ; the object of such, when cultivating turnips, being either to 
manufacture straw into dung, or to support cattle and sheep ina 
suitable manner till the season of grass atrives. Perhaps up- 
on a farm of mixed soils, turnips may, in several respects, be 
raised with advantage upon heavy land: as, by consuming the 
crops upon the different soils at different periods, the dangerous 
éonsequences of being confined entirely:to wet soils may, toa 
certain extent, be avoided. But if the damage done to clay 
ground, by poaching it in winter or spring, and the difference 
of value betwixt a crop of wheat sown in the end of autuma, 
and one sown in spring, are duly considered, we are almost 
certain every person will admit, that, unless the secondary ob 
jects of taking turnips instead of plain faliow, are of such im- 
portance as to meet, or nearly to meet, the damage occa 


sioned in the first instance, that such a crop ought never : 
. t 
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be cultivated upon wet soils, to any considerable extent ; though 
it may be eligible to cultivate a few turnips merely as a matter 
of conveniency. 

Turnips, through the whole district, are, in every case, raised 
in drills, upon land which received a first furrow in the begin- 
ning of winter, and such a number of ploughings, harrowings 
and rollings, in April and May, as may have been judged neces- 
sity: The last furrow is always given across the field, after which 
ene-bout ridges are made up, into the intervals whereof dung is 
deposited, generally to the extent of 12 or 14 tons per Scotch acre, 
—when the ridge is immediately reversed, and the seed sown by 
the improved drill, drawn by 4 horse; in which way many fields 
are as neatly dressed as any garden work. The first cleaning 
operation is by the Dutch hoe, or scraper, drawn by a horse ; 
and when the plants are of a sufficient size to bear a hoe, the 
implement now always used, instead of fingers as formerly, 
they are singled or set out at regular distances. Afterwards 
the drills are pared; in other words, the earth is removed 
from the side of the rows, and thrown into a kind of ridge in 
the centre of the interval. Hand hoes are then used to extir- 
pate any weeds in the rows, and to remove the superfluous 
turnip plants that may have been left when the singling or 
setting out process was executed; and the last operation is, 
to split out the ridge formed in the interval; which is done, 
either by the Dutch hoe, or the small paring plough, as cir- 
cumstances may call for. 

When Ruta baga and yellow turnips are taken, the same ma- 
magement is required as with common or white turnips; with 
this difference, that better soil, more manure, and an earlier 
seed time, are necessary to ensure any thing like a full crop 
of either. Yellow turnips have been , partially cultivated in 
the district since 1802; but Ruta baga for a much longer pe- 
tiod, and to afar greater extent. Indeed, without yellow turnips 
or Ruta baga, it is physically impossible for farmers to keep 
live stock with advantage, after the 1st of April, in this late and 
variable climate. It is generally the middle of May before a 
full bite of grass can be got from the pasture lands, and the 
ist of June before the clovers will cut for soiling. Now, as 
cattle must be held on, in one way or other, till those periods ar- 
rive, there is an absolute necessity of being provided with a due 
quantity of Ruta baga; otherwise the condition previously gain- 
ed by cattle may afterwards be lost. Of this, the great body of 
farmers are quite sensible.. Hence, the breadth of Ruta baga land 
is annually mereasing, and must still further increase, as the 
right management cf live stock becomes more sufliciently at- 
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tended to and understood. At this time, the quantity of white, 
or common turnip, seems fully sufficient to meet the demand, 
as already stated; but, this is . no means the case with Ruta 
baga, there being usually a deficiency of that artitle to carry on 
stock after white turnips are useless, and till the grass season ar. 
rives. 
Bean Husbandry.—Beans are a most beneficial plant to the clay 
Jand farmer, being of much advantage, as an assistant, to clean 
the ground, though by no means so advantageous as turnips are to 
him who possesses light soil. Beans, however, cannot, under 
management, answer as a substitute for summer fallow ; tho 
when drilled and duly horse-hoed, they serve admirably well to keep 
land in order that had previously been completely fallowed and 
cleaned. ‘They are an excellent preparative crop for wheat, their 
roots going deep into the soil, and drawing nourishment from 
a greater distance than any of the culmiferous varieties. Hence, 
the best crops of wheat are often obtained after beans, especially 
it the ground has been suitably guided when under a bean crop. 

In 1778, the culture of beans, according to the drill system, 
was only in its infancy; and those sown in the broadcast way, 
were confined to the strong and rich clays; though, even in such 
situations, the ground was often materially injured by this crop, es- 
pecially in adverse seasons. When the drill system was applied to 
the raising of beans, it was supposed that none but the richest soils 
were capable of carrying them; hence, they were confined to 
the deep lands on the coast side, or to select spots in the internal 
parts of the district. Few people dreamed of bringing them ir 
as a regular crop of a rotation; though it is beyond dotbt, 
that, in this respect, the greatest merit of their culture must 
. Consist. 

When beans were first cultivated in drills, the several pro- 
cesses could by no means be considered as perfect or com- 
plete. Sometimes they were drilled upon the stubble land; 
that is, only one ploughing was given, and that generally a sub- 
stantial one, as four horses were then yoked in a plough. 
Afterwards, the ground was cross-ploughed in winter, and 
pipughed in length in spring, when the beans were sown by a 
drill-barrow that generally followed every third, sometimes e- 
very second plough. It was next attempted to draw furrows 
in the spring upon the cross ploughed land, after harrowing it 
well; into which furrows the beans were deposited by the drill, 
and covered immediately by the harrow. These things being al- 
ready noticed, need not be insisted on. 

\t the present period (1810), the culture of beans prevails 
2 over 
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over almost the whole district ; though in some places it is car- 
ried on far more extensively than in others. Upon many farms, 
this article, often with the intermixture of a few peas, is sown 
to the extent of one-fifth of the whole land under crop; but 
that the quantity cultivated in the district at large has greatly 
increased since 1778, is quite evident to any person who attend- 
ed the market of Haddington at that period, and who preserves a 
remembrance of the quantity then offered for sale. We hazard 
little in maintaining that four times the quantity of beans and 
peas are now exposed for sale in that market than were present- 
ed in 1778, Indeed, when peas was the general leguminous 
crap, many farmers could not do much more than pay their ser- 
vants, feed their swine, and provide seed for the next season. 
A cart of peas might now and then go to the market; but a 
regular and steady supply was by no means furnished, till the 
drill system was completely established. 

‘The approved mode of cultivating drilled beans is, to:plough 
the land whenever wheat seed is finished, generally across, of- 
ten in length, if the soil is incumbent upon a wet bottom; and 
to sow as early in spring as practicable ; but, as we have already 
described the several processes belonging to bean husbandry in a 
preceding section, it seems unnecessary to repeat any part of 
what was then stated. 

Upon the whole, it may safely be affirmed, that the bean hus- 
bandry of East Lothian is completely and satisfactorily executed 
in all its branches ; and that to the attention paid to the pro- 
cesses connected with that husbandry, may be attributed the ca- 
pability of the district to produce the immense quantity of wheat 
which, for many years past, has regularly been cultivated. ‘I’o 
take wheat after clover, is now, on all hands, acknowledged to 
be an uncertain and precarious business; and to take it in the 
spring months after turnips, unless upon rich and particular 
soils, can seldom be recommended ; a crop of barley or potato 
oats being equally, if not more, valuable than wheat, upon the 

nerality of turnip soils. Totake wheat after summer fal- 
low and drilled beans, is therefore the most profitable way of cu!- 
tivating that valuable grain. Indeed, this is the system adopted 
by the great body of husbandmen, and, in particular, by the hus- 
bandmen of East Lothian, who perhaps raise more wheat, in 
proportion to the size of the district, than is done in any other 
part of the British empire. N. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


,' On Small Thrashing Machines, $c. 
Sir, 

With many thanks to a Smal/ Farmer, No. 45, page 81, I be 
leave to correct an error in the figures respecting the despatch at 
« poney’s thrashing mill ; which, instead of from.30 to 50 bushels 
of,eats in the hour, should have been from 20 to 30.. Machines 
of that deseription were first brought into this place, four or 
five years ago, by William Howison, from Liamington, price 
221. 103. March 1810, FE passed when there was one at work 
drawn by a Galloway stot. In the ordinary course, there were 
seven good stooks laid to hand, which the farmer said would 
be thrashed in a-quarter of an hour: ‘The timeywas mea- 
sured by a watch, and from begigming to ending, occupied 
seventeen minutes; but there was an acciderital stop, which 
probably lost these two minutes. Multiplication will show, 
that a machine of this kind, at the lowest rate, is thus capa 
ble of thrashing the produce of a.considerable farm in the 
season, and equal to the daily supply of two or three small 
farmers. 

It would be very gratifying, if your country reporters, or o- 
thers, would furnish concise, but correct, notices of remarkable 
trees in Scotland, with their dimensions, so far as these can be 
obtained. In some cases, where actual measurement cannot be 
had, the size may be known pretty nearly by the shadow. 

Also, where there is only a history of some preserved, this 
may be acceptable, I have heard of the remains of a very ex- 
traordinary one in Fifeshire, which a lady was catried to see. 
When at the place, she asked, where is it? Just before you. 
I see nothing, said she, but the side of an old tower. 

The trees, like the mountains of the New World, surpass, I 
believe, all.others; and possibly those of Scotland are not to be 
compared with the trees of many parts of the Old: yet, I per- 
suade myself, they will not appear insignificant. ‘This may tend 
to keep up the spirit of planters, or awaken the dormant pas- 
sion. in the minds of others; and henceforth the merit of the 
planters of the last and present century may appear conspicuous, 
though they cannot pretend to vie with a Cyrus, who is said to 
have planted all the Lesser Asia! ! ! 

Bui they have, perhaps, as much merit who preserve wood . 
judiciously, as those who plant. Mr C, of C » A MOst suc 
cessful planter, had in early life planted paks near his mansion, 
at certain distances, to remain as standards. In his latter days, 
I found him rooting up these very oaks, and putting beech in 
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their place: This I am doing, said he, lest some damned scouns 
drel of an heit should cut them for greed of their bark—the 
beech may escape longer. . 

Several years back, we had accounts of a riew mode of killin 
cattle, called Pithing, i: e. piercing the spinal marrow ; ohh 
gives instant death. This is said to have been practised at Gib- 
raltar, to which place the practice was brought from Africa; and 
that it has been tried at our naval victualling houses, &c. 

If this mode really gives this speedy, of course, merciful 
death, the public ought to be better acquainted with it. It will 
be obliging if some of your readers, informed on the subject, 
will tell us particularly if the practice continues where it has 
been introduced, and if it is becoming more general elsewhere ; 
describe the instrument it is best performed with, and the exact 
place where it is applied. To diminish the sufferings of the 
brute creation —those creatures we have cherished and pampered 
for years—is meritorious. Cruelty to animals should be ba- 
nished, even from our shambles, if possible. * 

I take the liberty of adding a recipe for the cure of the maggot 
in sheep, which I had from a gentleman of the Isle of Man. [I 
have not had an opportunity of trying it; but it is so cheap, 
simple, easy of application, and, of all others I have heard of, 
adds so little to the sufferings of the distressed animal, that it is 
well worth a fair trial, especially as he assures me of its efficacy: 
it is merely alum water, not very strong: ‘Those it is of im- 
portance to, will probably try it of. various degrees of strength, 
if it answer the purpose, as J gladly hope it will, it must be 
an eligible cure, and always at hand; as, on the largest farm, a 
bottle may be hid among the heath in various places. 

I have just received a letter from a gentleman of Wales. He 
says—* Are you acquainted with the Roxburghshire spring 
‘wheat? It is a valuable acquisition to hill farmers. I am 
‘ now eating the best bread I ever tasted, from wheat sown on 
‘ high ground the 14th of last May. _ 

May I ask information how, if possible, to prevent, or, in an 
eatly stage, to cure, the warbles on the back of black cattle: 
It must be very distressing to have these worms, sometimes the 
size of athumb, nourished there for so many months. In some 
parts of England, they call it womit, puckuridge, &c.; and 
complain that many calves, &c. die of this disease. 

One way, I find effectual in an advanced stage, is to prick 
them, through the orifice of the cattle’s skin, with a large needle, 
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: Since writing this, I have seen, with much satisfaction, two 
princely premiums offered by Lord Somerville for fat cattle, with 
a2 ¢xpress condition that these shall be laid by pithing. 
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and squeeze the warble a little, till some of the internal part, 
like purulent matter, come out. And this method, if univer. 
sally adopted for a few years, might possibly root out this species 
of the @sfrus. But surely a better way may be hit on, if ‘not 
already known. With best wishes, 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Duimfries-shire,, April 1811. CAIRNENSIs. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


“Drawing, and Description of the Improvement, and Appendage 
for hummeling Barley, to the Thrashing Machine, an Account 
\ of which is given in the 42d Number of the Farmer's Maga- 
zines 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWING. 


—-Figy rft reprefents a fe€tion of the principal part of the machine ; 
O O, the main fhaft; L, beam that fupports the cover of the thrafh- 
ing box; KK, the fcutchers; I, the heck through which the grain 
pafies after being feparated from the ftraw; M M, bottom of the 
thrafhing box, made in the form of an hopper, into which the 
grain falls after paffing through the heck; NN, pillars that fup- 
port the thrafhing box; T, the upper floor of the barn; C, 2 
cylirder on the main fhaft, about 15 inches diameter, covered 
with perforated tin plate, with the rough fide outward, which 
moving round with the fhaft, within another cylinder D D, ce- 
vered in the fame inanner, and fixed to the bottom of the hopper 
MM, performs the operation of hummelling barley. The outer 
cylinder is made wider at the top than at the bottom ; and the 

' inner cylinder C, being made to move up and down the fhaft, 
can be fet wider or clofer at pleafure; and not being neceflary 
when thrafhing oats, or any kind of grain but bafley, can be 
moved up the thaft as reprefented at G, and fixed by a chain toa 
hook in the fhaft at P. B-is a fillet, nailed to the fhaft, to 
which is fixed the floping cover EE, made either of tin plate, 
jron, or- board. . It is made to projeét over the raifed part of the 
bottom of the fpout A, as reprefented at F, fo as to prevent the 
grain ftom .getting down the fide of the fhaft; A, the fpout 
which conveys the grain into the fanners. By this improvement 
in the. machine, the arm marked KK in Fig. 1 in the plate; 
in. the 42d number of the Magazine, is rendered unneceffary ; and 
confequenily the fri€tion and refiftance which it occafioned, and 
— whieh formed-2 veryconfiderable clog upon the machine, is removed. 
+ ok: 2d gives’a fide view of the {pout, &c. A is the thalt; 
*"*B’' the floping cover (fee EE, Fig. 1 {t) projecting over she — 
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part. of the bottom of the fpout C, marked F, Fig, 1ft; D the 
fide of the fpout, which reaches to the hopper of the fanners. 
Only one machine, with the hummelling apparatus attached to it, 
has been erected, by Mr Elliot of Whitehaugh. It has not yet 
been found to anfwer the purpofe of drefling barley fo completely 
as could be withed. Provided the ftraw is quite dry, it has the 
effet, however, of hummelling the barley, fo far, as to make it 
pafs eafily through the fanners as it comes ftom the machine. 
If the ftraw is damp, and mixed with clever; grafs, &c., which 
is often the cafe in this diftri€t, it is apt to choak.up ; the damp 
ftraw and grafs adhering to the cylinder winds round it, and_pro- 
duces the effe& above mentioned. It is to be hoped, that fome 
further improvement may be ftill made upon this firft attempt, and 
that a more perfeét appendage may be added to the machine, 
whereby an effectual method of drefling barley may’ be obtained ; 
an obje€t of much iniportance to the agriculturift. d, & 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultiaation of Fiorin Grass. 
“ Dicere verum quid vetat >” 


Sre,—After the particular account of Fiorin grass in the 40th 
No. of your valuable work, in a letter from the original cultivator 
himself, it might have been supposeil unhecessury to say any 
thing more to induce agriculturists to give it a fair trial. Since 
then, however, there have been some attempts made to bring 
its culture into discredit with the public. Your indulgence is 
therefore claimed, while the merits of a few of these attempts 
are slightly noticed, and some additional facts and cbserrations 
brought forward to corroborate those most materidl in Dr'Rich- 
ardson’s statements. _ 

In a letter signed A. 5., in your 424 Number, the writer com- 
plains, that Dr Richardson has not giyen the botanical name of 
the plant, nor any description by which it can, be knewn in this 
country. Now, it is humbly presumed, the Doctor, in his dif- 

ferent publications, mentions its characters so particularly, that 
it cannot be mistaken for any other grass whatever. * Mr A. 
5. calls the Agrostis Sfolonifera, Fiorin, a troublesome root- 
weed in arable lands ; because, 150 stones of spontaneous hay, 

2 Ts per 
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* For the satisfaction of your readers, who may have any occasion 

for it, a coloured plate of this plant—with roots, leaves, strings, attd 
panicle, wilF be given in the next No. of this work. 
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per acre, composed of this herbage, had been reaped after 2 
corn crop. Admitting the fact, what does it prove? No. 
thing more than the luxuriant growth of this plant, and that 
these lands had been badly cultivated, and under an injudicious 
system or rotation of crops; for, whatever annual weeds may 
spring up on well managed arable lands, root weeds are, now, 
from perfect aration, and judicious rotation, never allowed to 
get such hold of the ground as to become troublesome. But 
every plant, whether annual or perennial, however valuable it 
may be, in its proper place, becomes a troublesome weed, when 
allowed to intrude itself among other crops. Mr A. S. must 
submit to be told, that the Agrostis Stolonifera has not creeping 
roots. The fact is, its roots are short, slender, and fibrous. 
‘These do not seem to penetrate far in any direction; and never 
are repent, by which it is supposed the learned gentleman means 
creeping, nor travel farther than those of ryegrass. The roots 
never travel under ground, and send up new plants at a distance. 
Tt propagates itself either by seeds, as most other grasses do, or 
by its strings, which travel above ground, and constitute the va- 
luable edible part of the herbage. Let it not be imagined every 
string puts forth roots at each joint or knot. It is true, all the 
joints are difpofed to do fo, but the mafs of {trings is often fo 

reat, that {ths of the whole cannot reach the foil. They puth 
Rorisontally forward, however, endeavouring to find unoccupied 
ground, and continue to do fo, till checked by fevere froft. This 
often produces very long ftrings without any roots, from the 
joints of the fame year. 

Kt is humbly fubmitted that, in moft cafes, the circum- 
{tance of Fiorin propagating itfelf by ftrings fhould not prove 
a bar to its being introduced into convertible hufbandry. Sup- 
pofing it be intended to break up a piece of ground which had 
Jain feveral years in Fiorin meadow, and ist another piece 
has been laid down in its ftead. Begin at one fide, and let a 
ftraight trench be cut by the fpade and line eight inches deep, 
along the whole extent of the field, if the foil will admit fo deep 
a cut, and nine inches broad. With a turnwreft plough lay a fur- 
row-flice into this trench thtee and a half inches deep, and of a 
breadth fufficient to fill it from fide to fide ; then, with the fame 
plough, or another of the fame defeription, follow in the fame line, 
and raife a furrow-flice four and a half inches deep, laying it imme- 
diately above the firft furrow-flice. This will leave a trench for 
two furrow flices, to be laid as before by the return of the plough 
or ploughs ; and fo on, till the whole field be finifhed. The earth 
that was raifed out of the firft trench by the fpade mutt be cart- 
ed round to fill up the laft one made by the ploughs; the grafly 
fod inverted, and laid undermoft, of courfe, The fame os 
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will be neceffary at both headlands ; only a wheelbarrow. will be, 
here, economically fubftituted for a cart. It will tend much to 
prevent any of the ftrings from vegetating, if the field has been 
hard ftocked by fheep, and the firings eaten down to the crowns 
of the roots immediately before being ploughed. The field, after 
being ploughed as above defcribed, may then be fown with oats ; 
and it is humbly prefumed the Tiorin will give no farther trouble. 

In No. 1. of the Britifh Review and London Critical Journal 
for April 1811, is an article on the publications on Fiorin grafs by 
Dr Richardfon and Mr Farifh. ‘The reviewer propofes to con- 
denfe the information contained in thefe pamphlets. How well 
he has executed this tafk, hati be teft to the public tojudge. To 
fome readers, however, his criticifms and extracts muft appear 
blurred by much ironical abfurdity, and difcover a predetermin- 
ed intention to throw the garb of ridicule over a moft intereft- 
ing fubject. Doétor Richardfon, fpeaking of the privations Fiorin 
is capable of enduring, and, among thefe, want of depth of foil, 
and the fun’s rays, this grafs being found abundant on the gravel- 
led furfaces of deferted highways, and clofe at the backs of walls 
on the north fide; the reviewer difplays, what he no doubt con- 
ceives wit, by faying, ‘ We beg deave to fuggeft here, for the 
‘worthy Dodtor’s confideration, whether the capacious cel- 
‘Jars of Ireland, vacant, fince the union, by the great in- 
* crease of absentees, may not be converted into profitable 
‘ meadow? The Fiorin would certainly be fecured here from 
* all interference with the fun’s rays; and the paved furface 
* would be peculiarly favourable to its vegetation,’ -It cannot 
be fuppofed your readers will have patience to perufe any more 
of this reviewer’s condensed information. In faét, fuch ex- 
‘travagant, filly conceits as cultivating grafs in cellars, grazing 
horfes, oxen, and fheep, on the tops and fides of brick walls, &c, 
&c. fo far from refembling wit or humour, feem to betray an 
imagination not a little diftempered, and are more allied to the 
incoherent ravings of a maniac, than the happy illuftrations of a 
profeffed literary cenfor. Such phrenetic flights, long perfevered 
in, may at laft bring down this over witty gentleman from his com- 
fortable lounge in the critic’s chair, to compofe his diftorted ima- 
gination in the corner of a cell in Bedlam. 

As additional facts, confirming the statements of Dr Richard- 
son, it may be mentioned, that a patch of about one tenth of an acre 
ot so was planted with Fiorin in November 1809, by,the orders 
of the President of the Board of Agriculture, on the side of the 
tane that leads from Queen Street to Stockbridge near this ¢ity. 
This was cut on the 14th of November 1810, and lay from that 
day till the middle of March following, in little heaps, (being so 
ll made up, they could not be called cocks,) exposed to all wea- 
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thers; yet almost the whole herbage continued in a great mea- 
sure fresh and succulent, and was found agreeable to horses and 
cattle on the 23d of that month.’ The crop was certainly a 
heavy one ; and what the value of a heavy crop of succulent pa, 
latable herbage in winter may be, some idea can be formed from 
the value of turnip in that season, or of clover even in summer or 
autumn. : 

A gentleman (Alexander Young Esquire, W.S.) who. has 
an estate about 16 miles west from this city, had about 40 Chie. 
viot ewes, that had yeaned lambs last spring, 1810. He was 
much at a loss for succulent food for the ewes, having nearly 
consumed a few Swedish turnips, when he thought of collecting. 
the strings of spontaneous Fiorin, which he noticed growing i 
considerable quantities on the sides of all his new ditches and 
earthen dikes, when all other vegetation was, or seemed, ex; 
tinct. By this means he was enabled to carry on his lambs, 
which he sold for a guinea each, and was told he should have ha 
25s, a head for them. The ewes actually preferred the Ficrig 
strings to the Swedish turnip,— One thing is to be observed, viz. 
that sheep cannot manage to eat the strings of green Fiorin, up- 
less cut into lengths of eighteen inches or under, As sheep are 
ruminating animals, and do not chew their food much, when 
first swallowed, they perhaps find it unpleasant, or dangerous, to 
gorge such long connected herbage as strings several feet in 
length; besides, these long strings might entangle with cach 
other in their first stomach, and fori a mass too large to come 
up for the purpose of remastication. The same gentleman had 
about jths of an acre of cultivated Fiorin last summer in different 
situations, and on different soils, mostly inclined to clay; the whole 
without manure of any kind; some of it ynder the shade of 
trees. The whole was luxuriant, though some of the patches 
more so than others. He fed.a favourite old horse on part of 
the hay this winter, which the animal preferred to clover and rye 
grass hay, though it (the Fiorin hay) was got in December. 
‘Three horses belonging to Major-General Dirom also preferred 
this hay to that of clover and rye-grass,in the General's presence, 

Another fair trial of the hking of horses for Fiorin hay was 
made in presence of Mr Lewis Gordon, Secretary to the High- 
land Society, and Mr Campbell, stabler, South Back of the Can- 
ongate, about the middle of last month. A small bundle of the 
same hay, * made in December last, was put into the rack of a well 
kept and fed saddle mare, five years old ; and immediately along 
diis ; side 

* Mr Young’s, which had then lain several weeks in my house, 
and was uncommonly dry, yet had a fine flavour; and some of # 
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side of it, another of clover and rye grass hay, the best Mr Camp- 
bell’s hostler could pick out of his loft, and very good. -The mare 

referred the Fiorin. She was then taken out of the stall, and the 
places of the bundles changed ;. when turnedtin againj‘she smell. 
ed at the clover and rye-grass hay, but did not touch‘it ; she then 
searched out the Fiorin, which she pulled out of the tack, and eat 
with much relish, though she had been twice previously fed with 
oats that day. ‘> 

In the month of August last, taking a walk in the coantry with 
afarmer, I noticed a bed of Fiorin growing in’a hollow runsby 
water, after thaws or heavy rains, across an occasional road’ that 
Jed to a grass enclosure. In this field some horses ‘were grazings: 
One was brought out by a boy, with a halter that lay! at the gate, 
and allowed to take his choice of the Fiorin atid some natural, 
white clover that grew immediately contiguous on‘the'side of the. 
road, close to a field of oats which formed its: boundary or ¢hat 
side. This clover was a fine, fresh, verdant sward, about two: 
inches long or so, seemed very inviting, and not tohave been 
touched for many weeks more than the Fiorin. The horse gave 
the latter a preference, and, after having gone over it, he picked 
awhile at the clover. He returned, however, very soon to the 
Fiorin, and fed on it till he eat it to the ground. . ’ 

Dr Richardson himself had about 15 statute acres under Fiorin 
this last autumn, a good deal of which was soil of mean de- 
scription. He began to cut on Ist November; since when; he 
endeavoured always to have I4acre in small cocks, in which state 
it keeps quite succulent and‘ready for use, and may be placed, 
in favourable weather, in any convenient situation for constm- 
ption at any time. On these 13 acres the Doctor, if I under- 
stand him right, has kept upwards-of 50 head of cattle, besides a 
few sheep daring the winter, in fine condition ; about four cattle 
to the acre, for six months. 

The advantages that may arise from the culture of Fiorin tobe 
mown as a winter green crop, particularly in situations where a 
sufficiency of succulent food from turnip cannot be raised for live 
stock in winter, are so evident, as hardly to require to be men- 
tioned. In several respects, Fiorin is superior to turnip, parti 
cularly in high inland situations. It will thrive without manure, 
and under circumstances of such meanness of soil, and small ex- 
-pense of preparation, that turnip could not even come into exist- 
ence under them. It will endure, too, any extremity of. cold in 
this climate, which, it is well known, none of our. varieties af 
turnip are capable of bearing ; the whole almost of which,» insé- 
vere seasons, and on high exposed situations, frequently rot,. after 
the month of February, when most wanted. is was thé case 
tyen with roota Baga itself.in March.1809. Figrig is also unin- 
e., P 4 jured 
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jured by hares, or rabbits, farther than what they may actually eat 
or consume, and safe altogether from the beaks of crows and 
wood pigeons. From Dr Richardson's accounts, and what I saw 
last summer, Fiorin seems to grow well on peaty soils. It ig 
cultivated in Ireland with great success on the surface from 
whence peat has been immediately before cut that very season, 
and luxuriant crops are mown the following autumn. Let twelve 
or fifteen inches deep, or more, of the lower part of the bed of 
peat be left. The surface of this should be made somewhat 
smooth and loose, that the strings may be regularly stretched 
along, and covered slightly with the peat mud of the surface:in 
parallel! rows, at the distance of from one to two feet from each 
other. The closer the rows, the thicker and heavier will be the 
frst crop. Manure the surface moderately, with peat ashes, 

et the Fiotin be protected from live stock, and the ground kept 
dry, the first season, only moistening it occasionally in May 
and June, if necessary, in very dry weather; for Fiorin does 
not bear submersion in water, for any considerable length -of time, 
the first year of its growth; though summer irrigation is found 
to be favourable to it ever after. 

Mr Menteath of Closeburn, who has sent 20 men employ- 
ed in paring and. burning the surface of peaty moorland, several 
scres.of which (as many as ten) he intends laying down with Fiorin 
immediately, or as soon as prepared, informed me, a few: days ago, 
that a small enclosure of miserable peaty moor, in a high situation, 
on MrMiller of Dalswinton’s estate, which, after being fallowed’and 
limed, (not dunged), was laid down with Fiorin strings in. autume 
1809 or spring 1810, and which we both saw sadly overrun with 
shickweed in September last, is now, the chickweed being gone, 
towing vigotously, to his great astonishment, and promising, 
Se next aptumm, a Juxuriant produce. Let it not be sup- 
posed that this neglect of hoeing is safe, or to be recommended, 
on the contrary;.had the Fiorin on this piece of moor been 
planted in rows, and regularly hoed, it might have been a good 
crop the first season. Fiorin requires regular hoeing, and pro- 
tection from competitors, if any there be, the first summer after 
planting: Ever after it will protect itself. 

Mr Menhteath has several acres already under Fiorin, partly 
ene and partly natural, on a reclaimed morass, from which 

e cut a luxuriant crop last autumn. There is also part of the 
skirts of this morass stocked by nature almost exclusively with 
Fiorin grass, and which has been long pastured, and affords 
much and excellent herbage. From this last mentioned circum- 
stance, there may be good hopes, notwithstanding Dr Richard- 
son himself entertains doubts of Fiorin proving useful in the 
way of pasture, that Fiorin may @gtually prove an excellent pas- 
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ture grass, when a piece of ground has been once sufficiently 
thickly stocked by it for this purpose. The only objection seems 
to be, its late vegetation in the spring months. But this, ona 
moment’s consideration, is overruled ; for a quantity of the for- 
mer year’s crop may be reserved to be consumed in soiling stock 
from the middle of March to the end of May; when, as the 
snows are then gone, it may éither be mown, and put up in 
cocks for use, or brought, day by day, fresh from the meadow 
as wanted. The young herbage will then, by the Ist of Jbne, 
be sufficiently advanced for pasturage, on Fiorin ground that Had 
been either mown or pastured the preceding season. It ma 
prove a valuable succession pasture to earlier herbage; which Tt 
will probably far surpass during the latter part of autumn and 
the winter months in open weather, both in quantity and qua- 
lity. ‘Thus, a sufficient quantity being annually, in rotation, 
saved or shut up from stock, to serve for soiling during winter 
and spring, till the remainder become sufficiently advanced to 
serve for pasturage, Fiorin may supply the place of early, succu- 
dent herbage, late, and summer pasture, as well as succulent win- 
ter food for ali and every description of graminivorous live stock 
in this country. 

Though Fiorin grass may be made into hay at any season, 
yet, if applied to this purpose, it ought, qrehaly, to be cut 
and cured in October; because it has then attained nearly its 
greatest luxuriance, and will require less trouble, and conses 
quently expense, in curing ; but it will, almost in every situa- 
tion, be found more adyantageous, to use it as green fodd in 
winter, in which case, a quantity must always be kept in tocks 
from the middle of November, to the middle, or even end, of 
March, and in a convenient situation, lest a snow storm prévéfit 
access to that growing on the meadow. If the snow be Very 
deep, it can be removed from the cocks by a shovel, and the 
remainder shaken off by the pitchfork before the cock be put it~ 
to the cart. When the snow goes off, seize the first fine “day, 
tocut and secure a quantity in cocks as before, where it will 
keep quite succulent, fresh, and sweet, for many weeks. 

The Highiand and Bath Societies have offered premiums for'the 
cultivation of this promising herbage. Several gentlemen, well 
known as agriculturists, have commenced the culture of it, 
already satisfied of its value: others, with the intention of as- 
certaining it still farther, independent of any view towards the 
premiums before mentioned. Among these, I take the liberty 
to mention, Mr Miller of Dalswinton, Sir James Stewart of ‘Colrt- 
ness, General Dirom of Mount-Annan, Mr Menteath of Close- 
burn, Mr Young of Harbord, and Mr Traill of Hobister. 

Edinburgh, 15th April, 1811. Joun Suirrere. 

1 BRANCH 
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The Rules and Priceedings of the Workington Agricultural Society; 
and the Reports to that Society. By the President. For the 
year 1810. Workington; Printed by Edward Bowness. 
pp- 285. 1811. 


Tuts extensive and complicated publication is entitled to re- 
spectful attention from husbandmen in every quarter, as it con- 
tains a large portion of solid sense and sound information upon 
almost every. rural subject. Though this opinion, as a generab 
one, may with justice be pronounced, we are by no means 
disposed to consider the performance as a perfect work. On 
the contrary, it seems defective in several respects, particular. 
ly in the plan upon which it is executed—a defect the more to 
be lamentedy as the indefatigable and active author must thereby 
have been prevented from making a suitable use of ghe huge mass 
of materials he had gathered through the year, not only in his 
own, but also in other districts. Still, as the publication, from 
first to last, breathes a true spirit for promoting improvement— 
as its worthy author seems constantly animated with the strong. 
est desire to benefit the art of agricul:ure—an art which, with 
us, he considers as the most important that can be exercised ;— 
on these accou:its, the defects alluded to shall be viewed as of 
minor importance—as too trifling in their consequences to make 
us withhold that approbation and applause which the greater 
part of the work amply merits. 

The report is introduced by a kind of descant upon the state of 
agriculture at different periods, in which che author pretty success- 
tully shows that the prosperity of any nation may be more correct~ 
ly ascertained by the condition of its agriculture, than by any other 
standard. Perhaps he lays too much stress upon the corn laws, 
when he ascribes all the improvements in British husbandry. which 
followed the revolution in 1688, to the laws then passed for regu- 
lating the import and export of grain. The measures and regu- 
lations then adopted, he says, ‘* were instantaneously attended 
with the most beneficial effects. Inthe space of a few years, Great 
Britain was enabled not only to provide grain sufficient for the in-- 
ternal consumption, but to undersell in their own markets those 
who had previously supplied her ports.”—Here the President 
seems to have fallen into a small error. He forgets that, in 
1698 and 1699, two years of greater scarcity prevailed in Britain 
thay any known for several centuries ; therefore the beneficial 
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consequences placed by him to the credit of the corn laws could 
not then have been feit, though these laws were actually passed 
ten years before the period of scarcity. That a bounty upon 
corn exported was a very good thing for agriculture, when the 
quantity raised exceeded the home demand, we are not to deny ; 
but in our days, when the home consumption, from an increase 
‘of luxury and an increase of population, rather exceeds than falls 
short of the quantity produced, even in ordinary seasons, there 
does not vere a single reason for continuing a system, the uti-, 
lity of which was questioned by some of our most able political 
writers, even when the system itself was in full action. 
‘The details of an experiment in feeding two-year old heifers of. 
different breeds are next given. The objects here proposed were, : 
to ascertain the earliest maturity and the greatest propensity to 
fatten of the several animals; and also to determine the progress: 
made by each upon various kinds of green food. An experi- 
mént upon such a broad basis may be regarded as one that could 
not be easily executed. In fact, matters appear to have turned out 
something in that way, as the President candidly acknowledges, 
that the resulr * is by no means conclusive and satisfactory.” , 

We have next a section upon leases, wherein many judicious 
hints concerning that important link of connexion betwixt ‘land- 
lord and tenant are furnished. ‘Thirking that English landlords’ 
in general, and some Scotch landlords in particular, will not be 
the worse of hearing what the worthy President states on this 
subject, we cannot refrain frgm extracting the whole section. 

* Leases.—Upon a review of the causes which have given to 
Nortftumberland, Dusham and Scotland, the superiority in agricul. 
ture, they may, I conceive, be fairly traced to have principally orit 
ginated from the granting of long leases. As agriculture advances 
towards a state of perfection, the necessity for the same length of 
lease does not exist. ‘To encourage enterprising men, in districts that 
require improvement, to embark their capital, a tolerable length of 
lease is absolutely necessary ; with a greater share of. liberality in the 
covenants than is usually to be found. Where a different system. 
has begun to prevail, it has rendered the farmers dissatisfied, the 
first effect of which is to disengagé their affection and attachment 
from their situation. The farmer feels his condition insecure, and 
he is induced to.extend his views to other places, where his exertion 
and capital can be employed with more advantage. This will ac- 
tually be found to be the case; for many of the best farmers are 
removing into the southern counties. This cannot fail of acceler- 
ating the general improvement of the kingdom ; though it becomes 
a question of policy, with the northern landed proprietors, not te 
tisk the loss of too large a proportion of the capital and ability 
which have proved so highly beneficial, and to which they owe the 
great advance ¢f rents they now enjoy. Jt will not ultimately be 
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found wise, er for the permanent interests of the landlord, to pro- 
mote that spirit of competition, which procures for him the utmost 
shilling that can be afforded, and not unfrequently more than can or 
ought to be given. All the prejudices of local attachment are there. 
by lost ; aad the moment when an advantage can be gained by 
change of situation, the farmer quits his farm. It tends to rob a- 
griculture of one of its great and permanent advantages—local at. 
tachment to the spot, and individual attachment to the proprietor. 
It brings the spirit of farming too near to that of a mercantile spe. 
culation. Where changes are frequent, the landlord and the farmer 
are both sufferers. The union between the proprietor and those 
who had long tilled his ground is destroyed. ‘The frequent change 
of tenantry upon an estate does away all the influence of the land. 
ed proprietor ; a thing greatly to be regretted in a national point of 
view. That influence led to impress respect and veneration for the 
great landed proprietors ; and the opinion of the tenant extended to 
all he employed. Thus, the favourable sentiments of the tenant 
for his landlord spread the impression through all the links depend- 
ent upon him. Facility of change weakens all these ties. The ma- 
nufacturer who employs the greatest number of hands, enjoys little 
or no share of respect. ‘The idea entertained by both parties of the 
contract is individaal advantage. The workman knows he will not 
be employed a moment longer than a profit can be drawn from his 
labour. The master fecls he cannot retain the workman a day, if 
the smallest advance be offered in any other quarter. In sucha 
state of things, respect and confidence are destroyed in both par- 
ties. Jn this point of view, leases are a means of national security : 
The sentiments they give birth to, are the pride of extensive pos 
session. 

* Example, and improvements in agriculture, are of little conse- 
quence to the farmer, without a lease. He is precluded from 
adopting them. Whatever advances the value of his farm beyond 
the state in which he took it, renders his tenure more insecure. If 
he wishes to keep his farm, it must not appear to be above the 
scale of moderate advantage. If his exertions show it to be ca- 
pable of improvement, he hazards the loss of it. How much is 
fost to the public hy this narrow and stupid policy! A question 
arises out of this—Hzs the proprietor the sole and entire interest 
in the land he possesses? I: China, most undoubtedly, the laws 
show the very reverse. I think, a principle of law is here against it. 
The law recognises, where there are two concurrent rights, that 
neither of them shall be exercised so as to be injurious to the other. 
If the withholding leases should extend so far as to become gene- 
ral, would it not be fully justifiable to impose such a tax as should 
meet and correct what would be so injurious tothe community at 
large ? 

P Form of a Lease.—Most of the drafts of leases which have 
been ¢ffered to fhe public are, in my humble opinion, too a 
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plex. Ip many, they evidently bear upon the face of them are- 
gard for the interest of the landlord disproportionate to the atten- 
tion which is shown to that of the tenant, instead of being a com- 
pact framed to secure the mutual advantage of both parties. The 
multiplying covenants makes it very irksome to the tenant; and, 
in some instances, renders it so impracticable, that the landlord 
finds he cannot insist upon their being complied with. The lease 
ought to guard the property of the landlord from injury, leaving 
the tenant the greatest possible latitude in the mode of cropping. 
Alternate white and green crops render it impossible for the tenant 
to injure the land, without equal injury and loss to himself. To 
lay down a certain quantity of land with seeds in the last years, 
and not to put any thing upon them ; to preserve the fences in or- 
der, and to keep the buildings in repair; to insure the premises 
from fire ; the lease not to be sold or sub-let, without giving the 
landlord the offer of it at a fair valuation, not to exceed what it 
can, bona fide, let for. Beyond this, I do not see what a landlord 
has to ask. The payment of rents to be so fixed as to secure the 
crops for the rent at Midsummer and Michaelmas: Candlemas to 
be the term of entry. With a view of securing the landlord, the 
times of payment of the rent are fixed: but indulgence ought to 
be given; and the rent should not be paid till Midsummer and 
Candlemas—the first rent to be Candlemas. This leaves a fair 
time for the tenant to dispose of his produce, and half a year’s 
rent in his hands; unless the landlord has reason to doubt his se- 
curity.’ p. 52—54. 

Speaking upon a subject, lately often agitated, the President 
judiciously states, that ‘ 

‘ Large tracts have been let in the south to Scotch farmers, with 
liberty to plough up the old pastures, at rents more than double 
the sum for which they had formerly been let. An alarm is taken 
that these lands will be destroyed, and that the farmers are adven- 
turers, who have come for no other purpose but to erhaust the soil, 
and then break, and leave their farms. I suppose the persons who 
let the farms had sufficient knowledge of agriculture, to restrain 
the tenants from taking more than one white crop in succession. 
Granting that this was the case, can the land be injured, and the 
farmer benefited, at the same time? How can any rational man 
suppose, that Scétchmen or others would embark in an undertaking 
that must require some capital, with no other view thaa to injure 
the proprietors ? p 

‘ A solitary instance or two may be produced, of Scotch far- 
mers having failed. Will not adverse seasons, or the want of a 
sufficient capital toveffect a large scale of improvement, defeat e- 
ven the most judicious plans? It is objected, that those men have 
no stock, that is, I suppose, no grazing stock. My reply is, that 
en lands worth 6/. per acre they can afford to have none. Their 
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‘manute mutt be made by winter feeding or semmer soiling. _ Let 
stich.as raise these groundless clamours.look at the culture in Dar. 
ham, Northumberland, and the Scotch counties adjoining, and. gee 
if the same system of tillage has rnined those counties. . If the Bri- 
tish empire is to supply itself with. grain, the best lands must be 
- employed to grow corn, and the extent of pasture lessened. Cattle 
will fatten in the house, at any rate, at less than one-half the ex- 
pense. I think, at less than one-third. I believe they may be en- 
tirely reared in the house. It would be a cheaper mode, I am cer- 
tain; and I believe it will be found equally hezlthy. By the old 
‘system, the present rents cannot be paid ; nor can the country be 
placed. in a situation to exempt it from requiring a foreign supply 
“Of grain.’ p. 72, 73-- 

Among different tours taken in 1810, by the President, and 
‘noticed in the Report, we obferve one through the counties of 
Durham, Northumberland, Berwick, Eaft Lothian, Roxburgh 
and Dumfries. It is impradticable to abridge the particulars of 
fuch an extenfive tour; but we willingly give one or two ex. 
tracts, chiefly with a view to make the Prefident’s fentiments 
‘concerning fummer fallow better underftood. Formerly, his féns 
timents on that radical mode of cleaning wet land were not thought 
very orthodox ; therefore we rejoice at the prospect of their be- 
ing speedily abandoned. 

_ © From Belford to Berwick, the soil is generally inferior ; and is 
much of the same quality to Press (Pease) Bridge. The land is of the 
first quality through the whole of East Lothian.—The farmers in the 
vicinity of the sea make great use of the sea weed. There # no 
land in England so highly rented as in East Lothian. An acre ot 
‘turnips will feed sixteen sheep for six months, or one hundred and 
eighty days, allowing twenty-eight pounds to each sheep, per day, 
and four pounds for waste of tops, &c. This pives some little more 
than forty-one tons per acre. Mr Logan let his turnips at 6d. per 
‘week, and made 9/. of them per acre. This gives thirty-eight tons. 
The beauty and regularity of the crops, and extreme cleanness of 
‘the fallows, strick me more than anf thing I had ever before be- 
held in any country. Where the management is every wheré so 
good, it is difficult for superiority to be assigned to any individual. 
Without fear of offending, or suspicion of flattety, I may, howéver, 
_award the palm to Mr & Rennie of Phantassie, who has, fof forty 
years, bestowed unremitting attention to the subject of farming. 
I have no hesitation in saying, both the soil and the management 
exceed any thing I ever witnessed in any other part of Great Bri- 
‘tain. I do not know a farmer who may not learn something in 
East Lothian. No one could be more strongly prejudiced against 
naked fallows; but when I saw the crops, and conversed with the 
individuals, who are second to none if intelligence, I cannot but 
question my own judgment, ard doubt it, rather than theirs. It 
“must “be recollected, that the soil in East Lothian is generally 
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strong. If such rents can be paid (the greatest in the united em- 
pire) with this practice, ample room is offered for consideration ; 
and it requires that the boldest theorist should pause before he pro- 
nounces decidedly against it. 

* The most striking circumstance attending the agriculture of 
East Lothian, is, there being no pasture of natural grass. The 
meadow lands are all converted into arable. This practice has 
been much called in question of late, and may undergo legal in- 
vestigation. The result will be of no small importance to the pub- 
lic. The rents paid in East Lothian are higher than in any part 
of Great Britain, and have been progressively improving ever sinc? 
the system was established. There is, therefore, no deterioration 
of the soil hitherto, which, after such a period, may fairly be taken 
as conclusive, that the soil so managed will yield at all times with 
equal productiveness. 

‘ The quantity of food for man is double, at least, from the plough, 
than what can be had from grazing. Three times the quantity of 
animal food may be procured from soiling on sown grasses to what 
can be got from grazing. If the highest population which the 
united empire can maintain, be an object of national policy, the 
best lands must be turned to the plough, and the quantity of grazing 
land reduced by the adoption of soiling.’ p. 86, 47. 

‘ The result of my visit to East Lothian has convinced me, that 
the best practices in agriculture, are not yet sufficiently agreed upon, 
to hope that any general system can be formed. To decide upon 
the utility of naked fallows, they must be attended to with the same 
care and attention, as is practised in East Lothian. Fallows are in 
general done in so slovenly a manner, as not to deserve the name. 
I confess myself much shaken in my opinions. My practice has 
been to make the stitches of my green crops so wide, as to admit 
of a great deal of cleaning ; but yet I cannot show my land in 
equal order. I do not make this confession without some degree of 
pain. To have withheld it, I must have shut my eyes, as I accuse 
many others of doing, and should not have acted with that fairness 
and candour which I think due to the Society and to my own cha- 
racter. I never spent two more delightful days: I saw the coun- 
try under the most favourable auspices, and received every infor- 
mation J could wish from the intelligent andfriendly proprietor of 
Phantassie : I was much pleased with many of the implements ; par- 
ticularly the turnip drill, and turnip cutter; iron naves for wheels ; 
all of which I hope to avail myself of.’ p. 88. 

The President gives the following account of a most judicious 
Berwickshire farmer, which will be perused with interest by every 
one of our readers. 

‘ In returning, I crossed over the mountains which separate East 
Lothian from Berwickshire, to Dunse ; a tract, not less than eight 
miles, of excellent sheep pasture, but quite unfit for cultivation. 
The attempts which are making to raise corn will, I conceive, fail. 
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* In descending the mountains, the’ first farm is Mr Wilson’s of 
Préston ; consisting of twelve hundred acres. Excepting some holms 
near the river, the remainder is high ground, which had never had 
a plough in it, and was in so wretched a state, that it was with dif- 
ficulty any one could be prevailed upon to take it, at eight shillings 
per acre. Mr Wilson had all the fences to make, which he has done 
in a most substantial manner, and to a very great extent. Much of 
it was to drain, and the greatest part to break up. What had been 
in cultivation was entirely exhausted. This stupendous work he has 
accomplished ; and has 100 acres of turnips in one piece, for the first 
time ploughed, and 200 acres of excellent wheat. Considering the 
quality of the land, and the distance from lime, fifteen miles, and (still 
a gteater impediment) the road over which it must be brought, I 
consider this as one of the most interesting and meritorious improve- 
ments that I have seen. Proud may the country be of such a farmer ; 
and I think I could not present a more suitable companion, to the 
picture I formerly drew of the meritorious achievements of the late 
Mr Overman. I profess myself not above learning from any coun; 
try. Without intending to underrate the merit of any district, I 
think that from Press (Pease) bridge to Haddington, skirting by the 
frith, offers the most interesting and complete specimens of farming 
to be met with in the kingdom.’ p. 89—90. : 

After crossing the sands at Bowness, the President entered 
Cumberland, and first visited the farm of Mr Sibson, a gentlés 
man of our acquaintance, who stands high in his estimation. 
The following particulars are given. 

«<I had great pleasure in seeing the improvements made in his 
farm, and the goodness of his crops. Mr Sibson has one pair of 
oxen employed, and is very much pleased with their performance. 
‘There is not a more spirited agriculturist than Mr Sibson. I have 
no doubt his exertions will be repaid both with credit and profit; 
and that, in a short period, his example will have its proper effect in 
the neighbourhood. There are more green crops in the parish this 
year than in any former. I was sorry my time was so limited as 
not to allow of my exploring the mosses, and viewing the late Mr 
James’s meritorious improvements. Dr Rennie, in his tour to sur- 
vey the different mosses in the north of England and Ireland, ho- 
nouged the Schoose with a visit; and from him I learned (and 
higher authority I do not know) that the method Mr Sibson had 
followed was perfectly judicious.’ p. 93. 


A branch of the society being established in the Isle of Man, 
the President yisited that island, and reports upon the state of 
husbandry there at considerable length. Little being known in 
Britain of Manks husbandry, we shall make such extracts from 
the Reporty as may convey to our readers satisfactory informa- 
tion concerning the condition and circumstances of a body of 
their fellow subjects, with whom they have hitherto been little, 


if at all, acquainted. 
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* What was the ftate of the inhabitants, and the fituation of the 
land, and of its agriculture, a hundred and fifty years ago, refts in a 
ure upon conjecture. think we fhall be warranted in fup. 
ng there was little intercourfe with ftrangers, that the tranfactions 
of the inhabitants were few and fimple, and did not extend mueh be. 
their own ifland. I am led to this conclufion, by finding that, 

ittle more than a hundred years ago, the laws were traditionary. 

‘ For a [mall population, thinly {cattered over the ifland, without 
manufactures or commerce, few laws were requifite; and the memory 
might be fuppofed fully equal for recording all that was abfolutely ne- 
cellary. Except the natives, few had any intereft or concern in them. 
To provide the neceflaries of lifey was the firft and great objeé of all, 
and afforded full occupation for a large portion of their time and atten- 
tion. In fuch a community, feud, force, aud avarice had no latitude 
for difturbing the peace of fociety. Agriculture was in fuch low eftis 
mation, and fo little praétifed, that land was held of trifling value. In- 
duftry is an acquirement, taught by luxury, not to be expected or look~ 
ed for in fuch a ftate as the ifland was then in. I think it will rather 
be over than under-rating the pepulation, at the commencement of the 
lat century, to fuppofe it amounted to eight thoufand. The fea was 
the ftore from whence the largeft proportion of their food was drawn. 

nating the ifland as containing two hundred and forty-five thoufand 

1 hundred and fixty acres, the fhare of each inhabitant would be 
nearly thirty-one acres, above two-thirds of which was capable of cultia 
wo. _ We may fafely conclude, from this, that cattle were the main 
objet of their attention. Indeed, from fubfequent events, I think it is, 
fairly proved: We find the Keys ftipulating, fome few years afterwards, 
for permiffion to export cattle and hides to Great Britain. About the 
yeat' 1725, the population was confidered as twelve thoufand. ° About 
this'period, & party of adventurers from Liverpool entered into a specy« 
lation for farming the revenues of the ifland, with a view of carrying on 
an illicit trade in India goods. The object appears to have an{wered 4 
for we find the attention of the Englith government attracted by it, and 
a complaint made to the infular legiflature. It was conje€tured the re- 
venue was defrauded to the amount of thirty thoufand pounds annually. 
The condu& of the Houfe of Keys, upon this occafion, was marked 
with great good fenfé and intelligence. There was‘no with to perpetue 
ate a trade, which, however lucrative to the few engaged in it, operat« 
ed nothing in favour of the general induftry of the people. The intular 
government did not hefitate a moment in offering to pafs for the 
effeGtual suppreffion of this and fuch like pragtices. The only favour. 
they required in return was permiffion to export to Grest Britain cattle 
and hides, the produce of the ifland. Can it be credited at this day 
that a boon fo trifling, and one which was likely to be eqnally bene- 
ficial to both: parties (divelted of every other coufideration), thould have 
been refufed? The-whole export of cattle, &c. from: the ifland, it is 
tore than probable, would not have amounted to nearly a third. of the 
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actual lofs fuftained by the Exchequer. Foreign relations, diftant colo. 
nies, and plans of continental conqueft and aggrandizement, occupied 
and obfcured the intelleéts of the politicians of thofe days. Nothing 
more convincing can be fhown, to prove how little the interefts of agn. 
culture and internal traffic were underftoad or attended to. In contraft: 
ing the condué of the Englith minifters with that of the infular admi. 
ftration in the Ifle of Man, there is fair matter of exultation for every 
Mankfman. Neceffity, and not the choice or with of either the govern. 
ment or the people, extended and prolonged a traffic hoftile to the real 
interefts of the ifland, injurious to its morals, and deflructive of its in. 
duftry. The Manks people have been at all times celebrated as dex. 
terous and hardy feamen. Thofe objets which are moft familiar to 
youth, generally become their choice and preference in manhood. — This 
has, at all periods, been ftrongly exemplified in the propenfity of the 
Manks people to a feafaring life. The {ca is the objeét of their affec- 
tion, as it has hitherto been, in a great meafure, of their fupport and 
maintenance. This has been, and will, I fear, continue to prefent, a 
formidable obftacle to the agricultural improvement of the ifland. If 
my information be correé, I fhould be led to conclude, the fithery of 
moft importance in former times, and followed to the greateft extent, 
was that of mackarel, which was falted, and preferved for winter ftore. 

‘In 1755, thepopulation was computed at fifteen thoufaad, being 

nearly doubled in the {pace of fifty years. If the inference I have 
drawn from the regifters be correét, this muft be overrated. -A great 
increafe might naturally be expected from the extent of the illicit: trade 
carried on at this period. The fequel will fhow how much the advan. 
tages of agriculture preponderate over thofe of commerce as to popula. 
tion. 
- €With a view of afcertaining, in fome degree, the ftate of agriculture, 
between fifty and fixty years ago, I was defirous of fixing the period at 
which wheat was firft introduced into general cultivation, and what 
might be the extent of its growth. My inquiries did not procure me 
any information that was fatisfactory. I am ftrongly inclined to believe, 
except in very {mall plots near the refidence of a few of the principal 
people, it was not in cultivation. 

* A confiderable traffic in bread was carried on as late as forty years 

ago, by veflels employed in fupplying Dublin with coals, and often dif- 
pofed of at fea to the Manks boats. The weft part of Cumberland got, 
by this means, much of what wheaten bread was ufed. 
* ¢ The™Growth of wheat, as a rotation crop, is very modern on the 
coaft of Cumberland. In an award between fome of the branches of 
the Netherhall family, little above a century ago, a croft of wheat is re- 
ferved, anda {mall field is ftill diftinguifhed by the name of the Wheat 
Croft. 

‘ The late Mr Warwick, who was born about the beginning of the 
laft century, ufed to fay he was the firft perfon who introduced the cul- 
ture of wheat into that neighbourhood, which, it is probable, may be 
‘@eout’70 years ago.’ p. 106—109, - 7 
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« The re-investment of the island in the civ... 
gation among the inhabitants. The best-informed concutrétrat sen- 
and universal belief which then prevailed, that it would prove 

ighly injurious to theisland. Most of the strangers who had set- 
tled there, quitted it, under the idea that there remained no further 
resource for trade. Those who had property and who were natives 
of the isle, could not so easily divest themselves of their possessions, 
or conquer their local attachments, but were desirous of trying what 
could be done. To be idle, to those who have been accustomed to 
business, is as difficult, or more so, than to make the idle benefici- 
ally active. The improvement of their fisheries presented the first 
and most natural object. There was no difficulty in inducing the 
people to engage in what so perfectly accorded with their habits and 
prejudices. The attention of some patriotic individuals was turned 
to agriculture. The consumption of grain was confined almost en- 
tirely to the use of bread, which was principally made of barley and 
oats. There were but three breweries in the whole island. 

* From the number of flax mills; I should suppose the culture of 
flax to have been one of the most important objects of their early 
agriculture. At present, the quantity grown is very trifling. 

* The habitations of the lower orders were almost wholly con- 
structed of clay, and covered with thatch. Their fare was of the 
most homely kind. What were then called luxuries, but which, in 
the present times, are beome necessaries, were within the reach of 
but a few. 4 

* In contemplating the striking changes which have taken place 
in the condition of the people, as well as in the appearance of the 
country, let us cherish the hope that these are not the only advan- 
tages derived from modern improvements. Diffusion of knowledge 
cannot reasonably be supposed fo fail of improving the moral as well 
as the temporal concerns of mankind. In paying the tribute due to 
the deserts of modern improvers, it behoves us not to omit doing 
justice to those valuable characters who first set the example, and 
endeavoured to stem the torrent of ignorance and prejudice in the 
island. A Bakewell and a Colley will, by posterity, be ranked a- 
mongst the most deserving patriots of the age. Nor is less grati- 
tude due from Manksmen to the earliest friends and promoters of 
their agriculture. One of the first and most distinguished agricul- 
turists in the island was Mr Lewellin, of Milntown. This gentle- 
man seems to have had a very just and clear conception of the best 
and most profitable system of husbandry suited for the soil; for we 
find him, upwards of forty years ago, in possession of a flock of 
above 900 sheep, the clip of which then produced more than sixty 
pounds annually. His sheep-shearing was a scene of much’ hospi- 
tality and festivity. He improved and took great pains with the 
Manks breed of small horses. A set was, through the means of 
Lord North, the minister of the day, presented to His. Majesty. 
Uhinrately, they were found too small for draught, and the specu- 
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lation 24 «ot answet. Mr Lewellin likewise made great improve. 
Mments in agriculture, by which he doubled the rent of Milntown, 
The times, &c. have since quadrupled it. 

‘ John Quayle, Esq. of Castletown, introduced many of the mo. 
dern improvements in agriculture on his estate at the Creggans. I 
cannot but wish his thorn hedges had been as much an object of imi- 
tation as they have been of admiration. 

* John Taubman, Esq. of Casthetown, my much respected friend, 
stands recorded by Mr Pennant as having burnt the largest quantity 
of lime in an earth mould that he had ever seen. The use of limé 
as a manure was by no means general so late as 1780.’ p. 113— 
115. 

‘ In 1777, only 12 years after the’ re-investment, the number of 
inhabitants was computed to have increased to 22,500. In the first 
fifty-five years of the last century, the population gained 7000; ia 
the last twelve years 10,000. \ hat a striking proof of the benefit 
derived from agriculture and internal improvement, allowing the 
numbers to have been overrated!’ p. 116. 

Having given thefe particulars of a people with whom the great 
majority of the Britifh nation ate not much better acquainted than 
they are with the inhabitants of China or Japan ; it is a pleafant bus 
bu‘inefs to add, that the hufbandry of the iffand feems to be in a flows 
rifhing {tate, and that the trade and fifheries thefeof are alfo ina 
thriving and profperous condition. Here it may be remarked, that 
much of that profperity may be attributed to the prefent {tate of po- 
litical affairs, the increafed burdens upon the inhabitants of Britain 
ferving greatly to advance the trade and population of the Hand of 
Man, bydriving manyto feck refuge there, where the expenfe ofiliv- 
ing is comparativelylower,and whete internal taxation is almoft.un¢ 
known. In fhort, every tax imposed by the United Parliament of 
Britain and Ireland operates 2s. a bounty in favour of Manx huf- 
bandry ; and as every farmer in Britain pays at leaft five fhillings 

er pound of his income annually towards the fupport of the ftate, 
x is not difficult to afcertain the advantages enjoyed by thofe who 
are almof unacquainted with public burdens of any kind, whe 
are not liable even to poor rates, and who, in fact, enjoy all the 
privileges of Britith fubjeéts, without paying that premium which 
the people of Great Britain have te pay on that account. 
' We would have been exceedingly happy to follow the Prefident 
on his tour through the ifland, which is circumftantially and appro- 
priately related ; but the few pages we can at the moft devote to one 
afticle, exprefsly prohibit us from taking fuch ajourney. We there- 
fore only add, that this branch of the Report is creditable tothe Pre- 
fident, both as a man and as an agriculturifl: Creditable to him 
as a man, becaufe it difcovers that the feelings of his mind are at- 
dently bent upon human happinefs—creditable to him as an agti> 
culturift, becaufe it fhows his intimate knowledge of rural econo 
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my, and of the beft means of advancing improvement in practical 
hufbandry, both in the Ifland of Man and every other place. 

We come now to the general report, or,, more ftri@tly fpeak- 
ing, to the bufinefs of the day; and here we have a full and par- 
ticular account of the management praClifed upon a great number 
of farms in the diftri@ ; fome of it good, fome of it deferving of a 
different character; but upon the whole, all in the way of a+ 
mendment. Next follows what is called an ‘ Expedition to O- 
‘ vingham,’ the place where we underlitand the Tyne-fide A- 
gricultural Society meets. In this ftage of the Report, the Pre- 
fident vifits our worthy friend Mr Bates, of Halton Caftle, and 
does fo much juftice to the charaéter and enterprife of that in- 
genious gentleman, that we fhall fubmit what he fays to the con- 
fideration of our readers. 

* Halton Castle, farmed by Mr Thomas Bates. Very great and 
extensive improvements have been made in draining of bogs. ‘The 
oats upon this peat land, after a heavy liming, produced the weight- 
jest crops Lever saw. It was calculated to be between seventy and 
eighty Winchesters per acre. Mr Bates has always been a most 
successful grower of turnips. To him I am obliged for an‘account 
of the method of stacking and preserving them. Mr Bates has, for 
some years, been engaged in an experiment of crossing the short 
horned cattle with the Kylo. The high reputation of the short 
horned, and the very extraordinary sale which has recently taken 
place at Ketton,of Mr Collins’s stock, has attracted the attention of the 
whole kingdom. What country could ever boast such a spirit of 
enterprise in the individuals engaged in agriculture? The counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, have reason to be proud of their 


* Opinion, as to stock, has varied. Mr Bakewell procured a pre- 
ference for the long horned. ‘This has gradually declined ‘since his 
death. Such prices as have been recently given are without a pre- 
_eedent. The individual who has the courage to act against so ge- 

nerally received an opinion as that in favour of the short horned cat- 
ue, with hopes of producing something superior, has claims to great 
merit. His hazard is considerable. The public can lose nothing, 
but may be gainers. I had given it as my-opinion (speaking with 
great deference) that the first cross was the best. I could not dis- 
tinguish the difference between the full and the half bred calvers. 
In general the cross has more hair, than either the short horned or 
the Kylo. Mr Bates’s white ox, is considered as a very excellent 

specimen. 
_ * The points aimed at by this cross are, first, to augment the 
quantity of milk, preserving its quality ; secondly, to gain hardi- 
ness ; and thirdly, to reduce the consumption of food, keeping the 
early maturity. The experiment | made does not indicate the dif. 
ference of food to bear any proportion to the size or weight of the 
@iimal. Such are the objects proposed; nothing but actuai expe- 
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riment can decide the question. No time, one would suppose, wag 
apparently less prosperous to Mr Bates to gain proselytes; yet, sur. 
prising to relate, Mr Maynard of Airy Holme, from whose stock 
the best short horned cattle were bred, has chosen this moment to 
hire a bull of Mr Bates’s cross, which he intends to put to half his 
breeding stock. We are not without examples of similar changes of 
opinion. Mr C. Collins was himself tempted to cross the qhore baie 
ed with the Galloway. A few years will determine whether any 
thing is to be gained by a deviation from what is known to be good. 
Both stocks have great merit. How far the mixture may be advan- 
tageous, every one will judge in the interim for themselves. Hear. 
tily shall I rejoice at any success which can attend the spirited and 
judicious occupier of Halton Castle.’ p. 185, 186. ' 
The ‘ Tranfactions of the Schoofe tarm’ next occupy our at. 
tention. We need hardly inform our readers, that this farmis 
in the natural poffeflion of the Prefident, and that the members of 
the Workington Society hold their annual meetings there. This 
farm and an adjoining one, called Moorclofe farm, contain 886 
Englith acres; and the fyftem hitherto followed is the alternate 
one; that is to fay, one half of the land is kept under one kind 
or other of green crops; and the other half, or nearly the half, 
in wheat, with a very fmall portion thereof in oats. We are 
inclined to confider the fyftem adopted as fomewhat defetive ;— 
defective, becaufe it is not founded upon a proper bafis ;—de- 
fe€live, becaufe the rotation or mode of cropping praCtifed cannot 
be confidered as fyftematically arranged, or as the beft for (oils 
fuch as thofe of the Prefident, and in fuch a climate as that of Cum< 
berland. Summer fallow has hitherto been refrained from by the 
Prefident, though, in fact, under the circumftances he is placed, 
that procefs would be his ftrongeft auxiliary ; and potatoes, turnips, 
and cabbages, have been taken as fallow crops, though plainly 
without anfwering the intended purpofe. Now, had the Prefi- 
dent begun with a plain fallow, at leaft upon his wet foils, we 
venture to fay, that with the great quantity of manure. in his 
poffeflion, weighty crops would not only have been raifed, but 
that the account of expenfes for cleaning his drilled crops, 
which we fufpect would always be a heavy one, might in that 
way have been confiderably reduced. We do not mean that drill- 
ed crops fhould have been given up; on the contrary, though 
difcharged as principals, we would have retained them as auxi- 
liaries ; in which way they might haye been far more profitably 
employed. As to the crops taken, we really think the Prefident 
has pufhed wheat too far, and that oats might have been fubfti- 
tuted with profitin its place ; at leaft upon all the land which had 
carried grafs in the preceding year. We are quite fatisfied that 
fuch a fubititution would have been of eminent advantage, both 
wi 
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with regard to the value of the crop, and more particularly to the 
condition of the land afterwards. Indeed, as a great quantity of 
oats muft conftantly be ufed upon the farms of the Prefident, 
it appears to us more eligible, in every point of view, to raife 
thefe bats at home, than to purchafe them ftom other people, 

Having premifed thefe general remarks, we proceed to notice 
fome’ parts of this branch of the Report; though, for the reafon 
already aligned, wecan only do it very briefly. 

The firft fubje& which attraéts our attention, is one that more 
immediately relates to ourfelves. In the review of Report for 1809, 
we decidedly maintained that the Prefident was in error when he 
ftated that a milch cow confumed no more than fix ftones or 84 lib. 
avoirdupois of grafs within 24 hours; therefore it gives us plea- 
fure to obferve, that our worthy friend has found, from recent trials, 
that eight {tones or 112 lib. were required ; though, had he raif- 
ed the allowance to ten ftones or 140 lib., he would not have ex- 
ceeded the neceflary quantity. ‘The Prefident’s condua, however, 
on this occafion, is fo fair and candid, that we are in-duty bound 
to lay it before our readers. a 

‘ From the suggestions of the Conductor of the Farmer’s Maga-- 
zine, that I was wrong in my calculations, as to six stone of clover 
being sufficient for a milch cow for twenty four hours, I tried seve- 
ral of the short-horned, and found they consumed eight.. It is pro- 
bable there may be some little difference between the different 
breeds; but that, I conceive, will be but trifling. I have certainly 
heen deceived. The state and age of the clover makes a most ma- 
terial alteration, as well as thaving rye-grass among it. Though 
two stone make a considerable difference, yet still there is no com- 
parison between soiling and grazing. I state it as seven to one. Say 
an acre of the best old pasture would feed a cow a hundred days, 
what would twenty ton of clover, at eight stone per day? It would 
feed four hundred. ‘Twenty tons is but a very moderate weight for 
two cuttings. Upon this comparison, it is four toone. The ma- 
nure is of an importance that I know not how to estimate. The 
best mode I can devise, is to propose to the incredulous, What would 
be the consequence of doubling the quantity of manure, expense of 
labour, seed, &c. continuing the same? How would the increase of . 
crop stand?’ p. 249, 250. 

__We perfeétly agree with the Prefident, that there is no compa- 
rifon betwixt foiling and grazing ; though we are not fure whether 
an exaggerated account of the advantages arifing from confum- 
ing grafs in the former way, may not ferve rather to injure than 
to fupport the caufe which we and he have efpoufed. Were he 
to confine the advantage from foiling to 100 per cent.,—in o- 
ther words, were he to fay that one acre of clover grafs will 
{upport as many beafls when foiled, as two acres will do when that 
grals is depaftured, we would beat one with him. Surely an ad 
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vantage of that extent is of confiderable magnitude; but, what 
ig of more importance, it is nearly allied to the fact, as we have 
repeatedly afcertained. What has old pafture to do with foil. 
ing grafs? To make an appeal of this nature, is flying from the 
real queftion, and making a new one. When clovers are culti- 
vated, the en queftion which agriculturifts have to difcufs is, 
how, and in what manner, can they be confumed with moft advan. 
tage? We answer, by foiling. So does the Prefident ; but then, 
in afcertaining that advantage, he fomehow or other always brings 
old pafture into the field, though, in our humble opinion, old 
pafture has no connexion with the fubje&t under difcuffion. 

In page 253, the Prefident fays that he has difcontinued brining 
(pickling) wheat, ‘ the reafons affigned for it being fo little fa 
tisfactory as not to convince me any effet was produced from it; 
and though I am a severe sufferer this year, my fentiments are not 
altered.’ This we look upon as the wortt paflage in the whole 
Report. It thows that the Prefident has not only fallen into error, 
but that he is determined to perfilt in error, even though he has 

ot a warning of the confequences of adhering to an opinion heed- 
Fily tuken yp. We.veniure to allure him, and we do it with 
much anxiety, that every man who has neglected the practice of 

ickling feed wheat, afterwards fuffered feverely for that omif- 
a There are many practices in hufbandry, for which no 
fatisfa€tory reafon can be affigned; though it camnot be cone 
fidered esther as wife or prudent conduét to defert or forfa 
thefe praétices, merely becaufe a fatisfa€tory reafon cannot be 
affigned for executing them. Good ‘thufbandry, in faét, is built 
wpon the refult of experience, and not upon theory, or what 
the Prefident may probably call reafon. Now, as it is well un- 
derftood that the farmer who brines (pickles) his wheat in a fufh- 
@ient manner, is never troubled with black or fmut, while thofe 
who negle& fuch a precaution, often me¢t with that dreadful 
malady ; it is imprudent, at the beft, for any one to fay that 
he wiil refrain from ufing a preventive, till a fatisfactory reafon 
can be given, how and in what manner that preventive is to O- 

rate. 

The harveft operations of the Prefident are detailed with 
precifion, and feem to have been conducted with fingular atten- 
tion and defpatch. The following fentiments are excellent, and 
merit our unqualified approbation. 

‘ After a week of general exertion, in which every individual has 
cheerfully done his part towards securing and preserving the boun- 
teous store which providence has so liberally bestowed, moment 
of repose is doubly sweet. The purity of the air, the animation and 
cheerfulness of the scene, every where alive, could not fail of calling 
forth a general and universal sentiment of thankfulness. so 
um prin! 
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imprints joy upon the human face, in characters intelligent to eve 
nay haaly sagt by the brute creation, by the gentleness 
kindness it procures for them.’ p. 263, 264. 

Upon the whole, we have received great fatisfaCtion from this 
Report; and though we have freely offered fome objections againft 
detached parts of it, yet we are warranted to fay, that a great 
deal of valuable information is therein communicated to the Socie- 
ty and to the public. It is a fortunate circumftance for any dif- 
tri to have fuch a man as Mr Curwen within its bounds—a man 
who fpares no trouble to advance the public intereft—a man who 
entertains juft views of the importance of agriculture to the ftate 
—a man, gifted by nature with talents of no common kind, 
and who, upon all occafions, feems animated with a keen defire 
to promote the welfare and happinefs of every one around him, 
The county of Cumberland is certainly under many obligations to 
Mr Curwen; and we truft and hope, that, under the patronage 
and direction of that gentleman, the agriculture of that diftrig 
will progreffively be improved, till at laft it thall equal the prac. 
tice of the eaftern counties where improvements were firft intro- 
duced, and where the art of hufbandry has hitherto been moft- 
fucce(sfully followed. N. 
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SEVERAL considerations, which the great body of our friends. 
will readily comprehend, prevent us from giving a regular reviews 
of this Treatise on Rural Affairs; but, under an impression that 
many readers may wish to learn something of the subjects thereac 
in discussed, we shall give a brief view of the several chap- 
ters, and make a few extracts; thinking that, in this way, the. 
gontents of the Treatise may in some measure be sufficiently 
explained. , . 

he Introduction to the Treatise gives a view of the advantages 
enjoyed by every nation in which the art of agriculture is sufhi-" 
-_" understood and skilfully practised. The author here says, 

t ° 

—*‘ the utility of agriculture will appear from the following con- 
siderations. In the first place, where agriculture is neglected, po>* 
pulation must be scanty, because the necessaries of life are wanting ; | 
aad the great body of the people mrst be miserable, because regu. * 

lar 
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lar employment cannot be furnished to them. Perhaps at no period 
has husbandry been more perfectly cultivated in Great Britain, than 
at the present: hence the lower ranks are better paid, better fed, bet. 
ter clothed, and their condition in every respect more comfortable, than 
in former times. To territorial improvement may also be attributed 
the increased and increasing strength of the British empire, and the ca- 
pability of sustaining burdens, which, not twenty years ago, would 
have ruined every description of its inhabitants. But, by the ex. 
tension of agricultural improvement, by the meliorations made on 
the capital stock of the country, the numbers of the people havein. 
creased, manufactures have prospered, and both inland and foreign 
ecommerce have been carried on with vigour and success.’ I. 3, 4, 

‘The history of British agriculture is next_given at considerable 
length. Speaking of the decreet-arbitral of Charles I. concern 
ing Tithes, the following remarks on that subject are offered. 

‘ Though agriculture has unquestionably been greatly benefited by 
the regulation of teinds or tithes, yet doubts may be entertained, 
whether landed proprietors have reaped the full advantages which 
were intended by that regulation. They had, in the first place, to 
purchase the teind of their respective estates at nine years purchase 
of its then proven value, and, in the second place, are now subjected 
in every parish to a second payment, according to the present value, 
of all the teind that remains unexhausted or unappropriated. In 
this way proprietors have been, or may be, made to pay twice for 
their teinds ; first, in the reign of Charles I, when they were purchas- 
ed from the Titulars, and again when annual payments are allocated 
to the clyergyman or clyergymen of the parish or parishes, where 
their property is situated. It is plain that this double payment 
could neither be the intention of his Majesty, when he pronounced the 
decreet arbitral on the subject, nor of Parliament when they passed 
it into a law; and that the system, now adopted for appropriating 
unexhausted teinds, has arisen entirely from none of the commissions, 
appoiated by parliament, having finally concluded and determined 
upon the whole matters committed to them. It may be objected 
that the price, nine years purchase of the then proven value, was fix- 
ed by Charles I. with a view of enabling proprietors to meet aug- 
mentations at an after period ; but this objection will appear of no 
farce, when. it is considered that land atthe time sold generally for 
ten, never above twelve years purchase; and that the interest of 
money was then eight per cent. Besides, Charles 1. always declar- 
ed that the teinds were fully paid for; and there is reasvn to pres 
sume that, had it not been for the disturbances which shortly follow. 
ed, the business would have beea completely settled according to the 
principles of his decreet arbitral. Had the original valuations re- 
mained in existence, proprietors, in general, would not have had 
great reason to complain of the recent decisions, sceing that the value 
of land has advanced so much; but when it is considered that many 
of these valuations were cither iost or-destvored when Cromwell re- 
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moved the records of Scotland in 1652, or at the burning of the 
Teind Office in 1701, the subject becomes of more importance. No 
doubt every proprietor whose rights were thus destroyed, had he 
known how the law was tobe afterwards interpreted, would instant- 
ly have forced a second valuation; but being in possession, and 
knowing it was not the practice to insist for second agumentations 
under the same commission, the great body of landhoiders thought 
themselves perfectly secure, notwithstanding their original valuations 
were lost or destroyed. ‘lhe want of them is now, however, a seri- 
ous loss to proprietors in possession. In fact, without a valuation, 
the fifth part of their property may be wrested from them; and as: 
every man has a right to put what meaning he pleases upon the 
words * expedient stipend,’ there is no saying to what length the 
Court may go when making future augmentations. Were. Parlia- 
ment to establish a maximum, people would know what they were 
about ; and stipend, being paid in grain, the quantity which consti- 
tuted an expedient stipend at one period, could not with justice be 
considered as inexpedient at another. Our wish is to see the clergy 
handsomely paid for their labours ; but we do not wish to see them 
wrangling in law courts about their temporal provision, lest their use- 
fulness may be thereby afterwards lessened. It also deserves atten- 
tion, that the salaries of schoolmasters, the building and repaiing 
of churches, manses, and school-houses, and the support of the poor,. 
fall entirely upon the landed proprietors as possessors of teinds; of 
course those things ought to be held in view when teinds are appro- 
priated for the benefit of those who occupy the Clerical Office. ’ 
p- 47—50. 

When mentioning the Society established in Edinburgh, 17238, 
for promoting the improvement of husbandry, the author gives 
a short character of the celebrated Mr Hope of Rankeillor, one 
of the most intelligent gentiemen of that period. 

* The most active and indefatigable member of that Society was 
Mr Hope of Rankeillor. This patriotic and well-informed gentle- 
man had, at an early period, studied agriculture, not only in Eng- 
land, but also.in several foreign countries; and being enthusiasti- 
cally fond of that primitive art, he lost no opportunity of commu- 
nicating his knowledge, not only to his brethren of the Society, but 
also to every other person who took the trouble of soliciting inform- 
ation. It is well known, that the Meadow-walks of Edinburgh were 
designed and laid out by this distinguished personage. The Mea- 
dows, originally a morass, and called Straiton’s Loch, were held 
by him upon a lease from the city of Edinburgh ; and there he ex- 
ecuted improvements which excited the wonder and admiration of 
his contemporaries. At that period, the situation of Edinburgh 
was very different from what it is at present. Bounded by the North 
Loch, then a sheet of water, and obstructed from all communica- 
tion with the north, except by Leith Wynd and the West Church, 
the citizens could not take a walk, or breathe the fresh air, -without 
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being put to considerable inconvenience. Moved by these circum. 
stances, Mr Hope projected the walks upon the south side of the ci- 
ty, and actually superintended their execution. "These walks, thou 
crowded by multitudes for many years, are now in a manner de. 
serted in favour of other places of public resort; but this circum. 
stance does not lessen the merit of Mr Hope’s benevolent and patri, 
otic endeavours to serve the public. In short, Mr Hope was one 
of those public-spirited men who rarely appear. He was gifted b 
nature with a well-informed mind, and constantly exerted him 
to promote rural improvement, justly considering it as the true source 
of national prosperity.’ J. p, 53, 54: 

The body of the Treatise is divided into thirteen chapters, 
each of which, the first one excepted, is subdivided into several 
sections.. The theory of agriculture is discussed in the first chap 
ter. In the second, the nature of soils, and the uses to which 
each kind of soi! may be most advantageously applied, are treat. 
ed of. After giving a circumstantial detail of the plan adopted 
by Lord Kames, and his son Mr Home Drummond, for improv. 
ing the great Kincardine moss, the author pays a tribute of praise 
to the conduct of those gentJemen, justly due to them for their 
Hberality and patriotism. 

* Indeed, we consider the removal of Kincardine moss to be an 
improvement of the greatest magnitude—just such a one as might 
have been expected from the late Lord Kames, who, as it is well 
known, possessed genius to devise, and perseverance to carry for. 
ward, a work beneficial to himself, or at least to his posterity, and 
of incalculable benefit to the public interest. We record with plea. 
sure, that his son, the present Mr Home Drummond, entered ihte 
his views with alacrity, and goes steadily on with the original scheme, 
which ultimately must be of incalculable advantage either to him 
er his descendants. We add, that 720 Scots acres are now cleared, 
and in a state of cultivation ; and that no fewer than 752 persons, 
of all ages, live upon a piece of land which, not many years ago, 
was no better than a quagmire. An improvement of this kind de- 
serves to be mentioned; nay more, it merits, and would obtain, 
thanks from the great council of the nation, were internal improve- 
ments not entirely disregarded, and foreign services alone considered 
Worthy of public notice.” I. 119, 120. ' 

_ Chapter third is on the system of farming practised in Great 
Britain, ‘This chapter consists of five sections. 1. Qn the an- 
tient state of farming in Britain: 2. On the causes to which the 
superiority of British husbandry over that of other countries may 
be attributed: 3. On the size of farms: 4. On hiring or rent- 
ing a farm: 5. On the occupation of the soil. As the second 
section treats of a new subject, one not hitherto discussed by an 
other writer, so far as our knowledge reaches, a large extract 


be made, 
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' © British farming, ‘thotgh far from being perfect, may be consi- 
dered as much superior to that of the Continent.. This superiority 
arises from the more general security of property ; from the benefi- 
cial nature of the tenures under which land is occupied; from the 

ter diffusion of wealth among agriculturists; from the partial 
use of machinery, and the general attention paid to the construction 
of implements for agricultural operations; from the education be- 
stowed upon agriculturists ; from the intimate union betwixt grass 
and corn husbandry, by which both are greatly benefited ; and from 
the ness and steadiness of markets, whére the several articles of 
a are converted mto money. Each of these causes has assist- 
ed in promoting British farming, though in different degrees, accord- — 

as they have been brought into action, or in proportion to the 
force with which they operated. The first, fourth, and last, are ge- 
neral causes, whose effects are alike beneficial in every situation ; 
but the others are affected by local circumstances, and vary consi- 
derably im different districts, especially in South and North Britaia. 
We shall enlarge a little upon these causes of superiority, and illus- 
trate their effects in promoting the husbandry of Great Britain. 

* In the first place, the security given to property through the whole 
of the British empire, ensures to every man the complete possession 
ef what his industry acquires, with the exception of that proportion 
of it which is necessarily taken for the protection and defence of the 
empire. When mankind-are subject to arbitrary exactions, and 
have property wrested from them at the pleasure of another, indus- 
try. never can flourish. Under such circumstances, labour may be 
exerted to a de sufficient to procure the necessaries of life, but 
it rarely goes farther. In Britain, however, every man may be said 
to possess the full fruits of his industry and exertion, and may use 
and appropriate these fruits in‘any manner he thinks fit, provided i¢ 
is not injurious to his neighbour, or the welfare of the community 
of which he is a member. 

* In the second place, the tenures under which land is occupied, are 
favourable to improvement. Here we are well aware, that a general 
extension of the leasehold system would contribute much to the pro- 
sperity of agriculture; because, where leases are withheld, a strong 
encouragement is manifestly wanting. On this point, however, we 
shall not now insist ; though it deserves attention, that to the tenure 
of holding by lease may be attributed the striking and manifold im- 
provements accomplished by British tenantry. ‘Their exertions are 
‘timulated by the conviction, that they are improving for themselves, 
and that none can step between them and the proposed benefit, so 
long as they act agreeably to the obligations of the tenure, in vir- 
tue of which they have possession for a limited term. Leases have 
long been more prevalent in Scotland than in England ; and to this 

ce may be imputed the superiority of improvements dis- 
cernible in the former country. One hundred years ago, England» 
Was in every respect the better cultivated country, though, in mo- 
dern times, the husbandry of Scotland has advanced with oe 
pidity, 
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-pidity, as now to equal that of England, local circumstances consi: 
dered. The leasehold tenure has of late been discouraged in: Eng. 
land, and the tenantry forced to trust to the generosity of the pro 
prietors. According to our principles, a manifest obstruction to-im. 
provement is thereby created ; because the most implicit confidence 
does not furnish security equal to that conferred by a lease. Al. 
lowing that confidence may be safely reposed in the ‘honour of the 
existing proprietor, what is to become of the tenant in the event of 
his decease, when the estate goes into other hands? Here, honour 
does not interfere; and the occupier may be turned from his farm, 
without any violation of that sacred principle. 

‘ In the third place, the general diffusion of wealth in Great 
Britain is of vast importance to the art of husbandry. It is an old 
saying, though not the less true on that account, that the poor farms 
er is always a bad one. Though wealth does not necessarily cause 
the farmer to excel in professional practice, yet, without it, the most 
scientific knowledge must be in a great measure useless and unavail 
ing. The British farmer being therefore, in general cases, better 
supplied with capital stock than farmers on the Continent, he is em 
abled to exceed their exertions, both in the execution of old practices, 
and in searching after new ones. 

« In the fourth place, the partial use of machinery,-and the’ ge- 
neral attention paid to the construction of implements for executi 
‘agricultural work, are circumstances of fmfinite advantage to Briti 
farming. Machines for thrashing grain from the straw, where- 
by the separation is more completely performed than by hand la- 
bour, or any other method, are now become very common; whilst 
fanners, for dressing the grain, are in the possession of almost eve- 
ry farmer. Machinery for breaking or grinding grain for horse food 
is likewise erected on the majority of great farms. But the general 
attention shown to the construction of the other implements used in 
carrying on the operations of husbandry, such as ploughs, harrows, 
‘drills, rollers, carts, waggons, and the like, is of incaloutable bene- 
fit to British farming ; and enables those who carry it on, to execute 
every branch of work in the most perfect and profitable. manner. 
With respect to these necessary implements, perhaps no country in 
the world furnishes tradesmen, or artificers capable of constructing 
them, with so much dexterity, and at so small an expense, as those 
of Britain. With respect to thrashing machines, the remark is par- 
‘ti¢ularly appropriate ; those erected on the Continent being in every 
respect defective in strength,: and incapable of executing, at the 
same expense, and with the same effect, the important work of se- 
parating corn from the straw ; a work whichhusbandmen in all ages 
have considered as the most arduous one connected with their pro- 
fession. 
+= Even the general conveniency of farm-buildings, and the comfort- 
able accommodation provided almoft in-every fituationy not only for the 
thufbandman, but-alfo for his fervants and. live ftock, furnifh great ef- 
eouragement to Britith farming. . When we fee a country oe 
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bare, from want of enclofures ; when we notice farm-houf:s {mall, bad- 
ly constructed, and imperfectly finished ; when we observe the other 
buildings mean, irregular, and unfit for the reception of live-stock, 
very little consideration is required to ascertain the existing state of 
husbandry in a district or country to which such a description is ap- 
plicable. Generally speaking, under these circumstances, agricul- 
ture will always be found defective, while the condition of the hus- 
bandman, and those dependent on him, will likewise be found poor 
and uncomfortable. The British farmer, however, is rarely unpro- 
vided with suitable accommodation for himself, his servants, and his 
live-stock, thus enjoying sufficient encouragement to execute the du- 
ties of his profession. Exceptions there are to this rule, and these 
exceptions will, in the nature of things, remain in some degse for 
ever; but they do not invalidate the truth of what we are inculcat- 
ing, namely, that British farming is greatly supported by the com- 
fortable and substantial buildings generally erected for the accom. 
modation of those engaged in that profession. 

In the fifth place, the great body of cultivators in Great Britain, 
whose farms are of any considerable extent, have generally receiv- 
eda suitable education,—by which their minds are enlarged,—by 
which their minds are animated with a desire to improve their con- 
dition in the world, and rendered equally quick to perceive, and 
teady to adopt, such improvements as may occasionally come 
under their considéfation. In former times it was objected, that 
farmers were an obstinate and bigotted class of men, averse to 
every kind of innovation upon established practice, and persisting 
in ancient systems, even after their deficiency and inutility had 
been ascertained in the most decisive manner. Whatever truth 
there might formerly be in the objection, its force is now complete- 
ly removed ; there being no set of men whatever, more open to 
conviction, or more willing to adopt new practices, than British 
farmers of the present day. This ghange of disposition has been 
accomplished by a general circulation of agricultural knowledge, 
since the national Board of Agriculture was established ; by nu- 
merous periodical publications upon rural economy ; and by that in- 
crease of wealth which flowed from the exertions of the farmer, and 
which naturally stimulated a search after new improvements. Ac- 
cording to the measure of attention bestowed upon the education of 
farmers, it may be expected that improvement will hereafter ad- 
yance. A man of uncultivated mind may hold a plough, or’ drive 
aharrow, in a sufficient manner; but he will seldom introduce an 
improvement, or be the means of effecting any change in the estab- 
lished system‘of rural economy. 

In the sizth place, the intimate connexion betwixt grass and corn 
husbandry, has been of high advantage to British farming. This 
Union is closer in Britain than in any country in Europe, Flanders 
excepted, and might still be more firmly cemented, were alternate 
husbandry brought into. general practice. This cannot happen, 
— 2 however, 
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however, in many districts of England, till ‘all land be held in se. 
veralty, and the range of old pastures and meadows be subjected 
to the plough. There is little appearance at present of these benes 
ficial alterations being soon adopted, though few yee are re. 
quired to prove, that numerous advantages would follow, were al- 
ternate husbandry generally introduced. ' 

* The kinds of land on which alternate husbandry cannot be exer. 
cised under existing circumstances, were occupiers ever so willing to 
adopt it, are, Ist, what is called common field, where property is 
mixed ; and, 2d, what is called waste common, where the subsoil 
belongs to the lord of the manor, and the surface, to a class of peo- 
ple having servitude upon it. According to the commen field 
tenure, no new practice can be introduced, unléss with the approba. 
tion of every one concerned ; and it would be saying teo much for 
the good sense of mankind, to reckon upon such a degree of unani- 
maity in a single instance. As for the waste land, it is condemned 
to sterility, by the laws of the country supporting a mode of tenure 
inconsistent wit national prosperity. Various attempts have been 
made by the Board of Agriculture, to procure a law for regulating 
a general division of common and waste land, though, from the 
clashing of various interests, unfortunately without success. The 
advantages which would follow a law of this kind are so numerous, 
that a wise legislature would rather cut a knot that cannot be loosen. 
ed, than suffer the nation to remain without the advantages, that 
would instantly be gained, from placing all lafid in a state of seve. 
ralty. 

‘ sa the last place, the goodness and steadiness of markets in Bri- 
tain, for disposing of the articles of produce raised by the British 
farmer, may be mentioned as a principal mean of securing the gu. 
periority of our husbandry, over that of other nations. e need 
hardly employ a single minute in illustrating this position, because 
its truth is abundantly manift No trade can prosper when its 
articles are not in demand; ore properly speaking, when the 
market demand for the article to be vended, is inferior to the quan- 
tity offered for sale. With respect to the articles produced by the 
British farmer, the demand generally equals, and often exceeds, 
the quantity which he rears; he has every encouragement to in- 
crease the quantity of his produce, as it may be instantly disposed 
of at market for money, without lying upon his hands, or giving 
him unnecessary trouble. Hence a degree of encouragement is 
given to British farmers, far exceeding what is enjoyed by those of 
the Continent, where prices are not only more unsteady, but where 
a regular demand is also wanting for the productions of the agri- 
eulturist. 

‘ From these considerations it will in some measure appear, that 
the British farmer is placed in a preferable situation to that of his 
brethren on the Continent. Foreigners, who visit this country. are 
gften puzzled to assign reasons for the superiority of British farm~ 
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ing, when compared with that of other countries. They one and 
all acknowledge, that greater energy is displayed by the British 
farmer ; that the land is better ploughed ; that it is more regularly 
and systematically cultivated ; that the crops raised are heavier, and 
apparently more productive ; and in short, that the agriculturist ap- 
pears, here, in a more elevated situation than with them; but of 
the causes which occasion the difference betwixt British and foreign 
iculture, they, at the same time, candidly acknowledge themselves . 
to be wholly ignorant. We have stated these causes, therefore, in 
acursory manner ; and are confident that the difference might still 
be rendered wider, were the obstacles to the improvement of British 
husbandry, hitherto slightly noticed, completely done away, or gra- 
dually diminished.’ I. p. 128—140. 

The fourth chapter is on the system of connexion betwixt 
proprietors of land and their tenants. This is treated of in three 
sections; 1. on Leases; 2. on Restrictions on the Tenants’ Ma- 
nagement; 3. -on the Rent of Land. We shall make an extract 
from this last section. 

* Besides what is properly called rent, several public burdens are 
borne by the tenant, in virtue of his lease, or by. act of the legisla- 
ture. In Scotland these are not of much importance, being only 
one half of the schoolmaster’s salary, one half of poor’s-rates, where 
such are imposed, and the commuted value of work statuted to be 
performed on the public roads: the amount of all these is trifling, 
rarely exceeding two per cent. of the rental. But in England the 
case is different. There the whole public burdens, to which landed 
property is subject, are defrayed by the tenant, with the exception 
of the new property tax, from the landlord’s share of which he is 
expressly relieved. These burthens are, 1. The land tax; 2. Poor 
rates; 3. Tithes, where not purchased or commuted; 4. Road 
work ; 5. Church and constable dues, &c. and these often amount to 
& greater sum than the nominal rent stipulated betwixt the parties, 
though they are, to all intents and purposes, part of the real rent. 
Most of these burdens being unfixed, and some of them regulated by 
the mode of management, (such as tithes) render the situation of 
the tenant vexatious and unpleasant. Were all land tithe free; 
were the public burdens to which it is liable uniformly defrayed by 
the proprietor ; were rent to be a fixed and determinate sum during 
the yearsof possession, and the tenantrelieved from all arbitraty claims; 
then the art of agriculture would be exercised with pleasure and satis- 
faction by those engaged init. It is owing to the freedom enjoyed by, 
the cultivators of Scotland, and to the superiority of the system which 
connects them with proprietors, that the art has progressively ad- 
vanced with greater rapidity towards perfection in the one country 
than in the other, The same principles which have proved so be- 
negeial to Scottish agriculture, must necessarily produce equal ad- 
v@tages, were they acted upon in other places. Physical cireum- 
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stanees are more favourable to agriculture in England than im het 
sister country ; though it is to be lamented, that the benefit of ‘these 
circumstances:is more than counteracted by an accumulated quantis 
ty of moral evils, all of which might be removed, were the legisla. 
ture to bestow on these matters a portion of that attention, which it 
often bestows upon the melioration or improvement of foreign posses. 
sions.” px 183—-I85. 

The fifth chapter treats of Tillage, in two sections; 1. Of 
the obstructions to Tillage ; 2. On the utility of Semmer Fallow, 
a subject insisted on by the author at great length. The follow- 
ing passage will explain his sentiments. | 

‘ Before we leave the subject of summer fallow, it may be re. 
marked, that the ancients seem to have been very sensible of its 
utility ; for instead of recommending to fallow at periods, three, 
four, six, or eight years from each other, as is commonly done by 
modern writers, they mention it as a necessary preparation for a 
crop in ordinary soils. In Switzerland, and some parts of Fratee; 
they crop and fallow alternately ; and this seems to have been the 
common practice among the Romans, ftom whom, no doubt, other 
nations received it. If the Romans, who enjoyed, ftom the early 
season of harvest, great advantages over us, fallowed so frequently; 
if they seldom had a crop of any kind immediately after a crop of 
wheat and barley ; if they even seldom sowed these grains upoti 
lands that had carried a crop in the preceding year, excepting when 
such was cut green for cattle, certainly the late season of harvest it 
Britain, and the difficulty of preparing land after it for winter grain) 
should engage us to fallow much more frequently than usually re~ 
commended. 

* Although agriculturé, and other arts; may have now arrived at 
greater perfection than under the Roman government, we believe 
much benefit may still be gained from a studious examination of the 
Roman agricultural system. Good ploughig seems to have been 
an object of particular. attention; and, with respect to industry in 
collecting and.preparmg :manare, the most assiduous British hus- 
bandman falls far short of the ancient cultivators. If the ancients 
were inferior in theoretical knowledge to our modern improvers, yets 
in, attention to circumstances, and. exactness of execution, they seem 
to have been greatly syperior.. Nor will this superiority excite sur- 
prise, when it is recollected, that the greatest and wisest men a- 
mong the Romans, applied themselves to the study and practice of 
agriculture. In the hands of such persons, agriculture was brought 
to the greatest perfection, and all its operations were performed 
with the greatest economy and exactness. Pliny assigns this as the 
yeason that, in ancient times, thete was such plenty of corn in 
Rome.—‘“ What, ” says he, “ was the cause of this fruitlessness? 
Was it because, in those times, the lands were cultivated by the 
hands even of generals; the earth, as it is natural to suppose, de- 
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lighting to be ploughed with a share adorned with laurels, arid by a 
ploughman who had been honoured with a triumph? Or was it be- 
cause these’ men ploughed their fields with the same diligence that 
they pitched their camps, and secured their corn with the same care 
that they formed their armies for battle?” 

*: Though we entertain a favourable opinion of the rural economy 
of the Romans, and believe, that much may be learned from its 
we are far from recommending it as a pattern to be imitated by Bri- 
tish husbandmen. We view it, however, as a groundwork, | on 
which a good fabric may be reared ; because the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture were carried into practice by that people, with 
a degree of diligence and method, well worthy of general imitation. 
Agriculture is a living science, and susceptible of improvement in 
every age. In our times, when the implements of husbandry are 
more perfectly formed, and when more suitable modes of cropping 
than those used by the ancients, are adopted, it is altogether unne- 
cessary to crop and fallow alternately ; because it is completely as- 
certained, that, by diligent cultivation given to intermediate crops, 
summer fallow may be delayed for four, six, or eight years, accord- 
ing to soil, seasons, and other circumstances. But, though, from 
these considerations; it appears abundantly evident, that a repetition 
of fallow so often, as recommended by the Roman writers, is unne- 
cessary under our improved mode of cropping; yet it does not 
hence follow, that the practice of working land in the summer 
months,—in other words, of fallowing it,—should be given up, mere» 
ly because the necessity of repeating it so frequently, which former- 
ly existed, is now supperseded by superior management. Every 
argument in support of fallowing, where the land is foul, remains 
in full force, or on its original footing, although there may not be 
the same necessity for repeating it so frequently, as was customary 
in former times.’ p. 210—213. 

Jn the sixth chapter, a full account is given of the several im- 
plements of husbandry, used in Britain. Section 1. is on Ploughs ; 
2%. Harrows ; 3. Rollers; 4. Wheel Carriages; 5. Drilling Ma- 
chines ; 6. Reaping Machines ; 7. Thrashing Machines; s. Fan- 
nets ; 9. Horse rakes for gathering Hay. The section on thrash- 
ing machines, gives a copidus account of that important imple+ 
ment ; though our limits restrain us from extracting more than a 
single paragraph. 

* In the foregoing account, we have given the merit of inventing 
the thrashing machine solely to Mr Meikle ; and, upon looking over 
what is stated, we see no cause to retract one word of what is there 
maintained. We are perfectly aware, that many people besides Mr 
Meikle attempted to construct thtashing machines ; but contend, that 
every one of these attempts was abortive, and that all the machines 
erected updn principles different from those fixed on by Mr Meikle, 
have, with the exception of Mr Stirling’s, been renounced and for- 
taken.» Those who dispute this statement, are bound to condescend 
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upon the machine or machines that were erected prior to the one 
which Mr Meikle put up for Mr Stein, Kilbeggie; and, if they can- 
not make such a condescendence, must acknowledge that the ho. 
nour of the invention belongs to Mr Meikle. That other people 
attempted to construct thrashing machines before Mr Meikle made 
a perfect one, we have already acknowledged ; and it may be added, 
that those who engaged in such attempts were, and are entitled to 
much praise on that account: Still, the merit of the actual inventor 
is not thereby lessened ; on the contrary, it is rather increased, see 
ing that he proved successful in a cause where many others had 
previously failed. Let us put a case, and it is one exactly parallel, 
—Some years ago, Mr Gladstones, at Castle Douglas, laudably en- 
deavoured to construct a reaping machine, but was unsuccessful; 
others did the same, and with no better success. Now, Mr Scott 
at Ormiston has lately obtained a premium from the Dalkeith Farm. 
ing Society for the best model of a reaping machine; and at their de- 
sire is constructing a full-sized implement according to the principles 
of that model. Should Mr Scott be successful, must not he be 
considered as the inventor of the reaping machine, notwithstand- 
ing Mr Gladstones, and many others, were previously working 
at such implements? Of this, there can be no doubt. Let the 
case be reversed. Let Sir Francis Kinloch, or any other person, be 
substituted for Mr Gladstones, and Mr Meikle for Mr Scott, and 
let any one say why a similar judgment should not be pronounced. 
233—335. 

The seventh chapter treats of Manures, in six sections. 4. Of 
the management and application of Farm-yard Dung; 2. @f 
Compost Middens; 3. Of Lime; 4. Of Marl; 5. Of Sea 
weed; 6. Of paring and burning the Surface, and ‘using the 
ashes as a manure. The following observations are given by 
way of introduction to the chapter. , 

‘ The practical farmer, without troubling himself concerning the 
principles of vegetation, or inquiring about the food of plants, is 
perfectly satisfied, that by collecting and applying what are called 
manures to the land which he occupies, the fertility of the same is 
augmented, and greater crops, either of corn or grass, returned in 
the subsequent years, or so long as the strength of the manure is 
not exhausted ; but he is equally satisfied, when the strength of the 
manure is exhausted, that a repetition becomes necessary, otherwise 
the ground would become sterile and unproductive. It is our in- 
tention to treat of manures in this plain and expressive way, and 
chiefly to limit our inquiries to what may be of practical advantage. 
Manure is of the first importance to the farmer; and, according to 
the quantity which he collects, and the judgment which guides the 
appropriation, his success will assuredly be regulated. 

‘ The term manure is applied indiscriminately to-all substances 
which are known, from experience, either to enrich the different 
soils, or contribute in any other way to render them more favour 
able to vegetation. 
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* Though little doubt can be entertained of the utility and ne- 
cessity of such substances, yet the progress hitherto made, in ascer- 
taining the mode in which they ought to be applied, the quantity 
that should be made use of, and the soils for which they are respec- 
tively best adapted, has not yet reached that perfection or certainty 
that could be wished. 

* The most superficial observation may serve to convince any in- 
telligent person that, in an agricultural point of view, the subject 
of manures is of the first magnitude. To correct what is hurtfyl 
to vegetation in the different soils, and to restore what is lost by 
exhausting crops, are operations in agriculture which may be com- 
pared to the curing of diseases in the animal body, or supplying 
the waste occasioned by labour, or the ordinary evacuations of 
nature. 

‘ The utility of manuring has, however, been questioned in some 
instances, particularly by Zu/l and his disciples, who assert that 
tillage alone, frequently and judiciously applied, will produce every 
effect that can be expected from that practice. 

* That tillage is essential to the success of agricultural operations, 
is a point in which all good husbandmen are agreed ; but that, by 
tillage alone, the earth should be made to produce a succession of 
valuable crops of grain or vegetables, is a doctrine which, fortu- 
nately for the advancement of agriculture, has met with very few 
converts. By such management, poor lands would never become 
productive, and the richest soils would soon be exhausted. 

* We need not extend our observations upon this subject farther ; 
for a good farmer, who wishes to avail himself of every advantage 
which experience points out, will, to a certain degree, adopt, Ist, 
The tillage recommended by Tull, for the purpose of pulverizing the 
soil, and extirpating the weeds with which it may be infested; 2d, 
A regular rotation of crops, in order that the various sorts of earth 
may, in their turn, according as they are calculated for different 
plants, become productive; and, 3d, Endeavour to gather a sufficient 
quantity of manure, not only to prevent the soil from being exhaust- 
ed, but, if possible, annually to make some addition to its former 
sources of fertility. 

* But it is unnecessary to insist on this subject, as all agricultur- 
ists are now agreed with regard to the utility of manures. It is 
of more importance to give directions respecting their collection, 
preparation, and application, as in these matters husbandmen, in 
many districts, are evidently deficient. Manure has been, and not 
unaptly, characterized as the magic wand of the farmer; therefore 
every improvement in the processes connected with its collection 
and appropriation, must be regarded as eminently conducive to a- 
gticultural prosperity.’ p. 361—364. 

The eighth chapter is on the Management of Arable Land ; 
but, as only one section of that chapter, viz. On the rotation of 
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crops best adapted to different soils, is inéluded in the first vo. 
lume, we shall leave it to be noticed on a future occasion, when 
the contents of volume second shall be laid before our readers. 
The Treatise is dedicated, by permission, to the Right Ho. 
nourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. After noticing, m appropriate 
terms, the numerous, good works of the Honourable Baronet, 
the author concludes in the following words— : 
* Such being my sentiments concerning the merits of your public 
life, I must feel much gratification in being permitted to usher 
these volumes into the world under the sanction of your authority; 
and trust, when it is known that the principles upon which they are 
executed are in unison with those held by you on the chief branches 
of rural economy, a degree of success will be procured, not to have 
been expected, had that sanction been withheld. ’ N. 


(To be continued.) 


AprenDrx To Brancu I, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 
A few days ago, the following paragraph appeared in a London 


newspaper. 


‘Tuesday, Dr Davey concluded his course of lectures of the 
‘Chemistry of Agriculture, to a very numerous Board in Sackville 
Street. He successfully detailed the doctrine of manures; dé- 
monstrated the inutility of summer fallowing ; and paid his tri- 
bute of approbation, to the contrary system of green crops, and 
once ploughing, which has been so successfully practised, and 
clearly illustrated, by Mr Greg in Hertfordshire, ” 

Give me leave to make one single remark on the above paragraph, 
namely, that if the Board are successful in their atteaypts to discoun- 
tenance summer fallow, a mischief will in that way. be done to 
agriculture, far exceeding the value of any benefit hitherto deriv- 
from the institution. 

‘ I am, 
Yours, &c. 


ARATOR. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


. 


Some firi€tures appeared lately, in more than one Edinburgh new!- 
paper, relative to Agricultural Reports in general, wherein: infinuations 
owere thrown out, that little dependence could bé placed upow the infor- 
mation communicated in that: way, as the-reperts. were, for the moft part, 
executed by interefted people. ‘lhough we by no means confider thefe 
ftri€tures as levelled at any part of our work, and believe them to be-meaut 
for a gentleman of confiderable abilities who is in the habit.of veperting 
the rural matters of an ealtern county for the editor of an Edinburgh 
paper; yet, as feveral of our friends have fuggelted, that ignorant pec- 
ple may apply thefe ftriGures to the numerous quarterly reports and let- 
ters of intelligence tranfmitted to us, as well as to thofe that appear in 
the newfpapers, it becomes our duty to urge a few things in fupport of 
the mode firft adopted by us for communicating a full, accurate, and 
impartial account of the flate of hufbandry in the principal diftrifts of 
the ifland. 

Previous to the eflablifhment of a National Board of Agriculture, 
few people, except the great corn-dealers, troubled themfelves.in_ the 
jealt about the ftate of crops and markets in other. diftrits; henge, thofe 
concerned in rural art feldom knew more of thefe matters than was 
to be learned within the bounds of their own parifh, or, at the moft, 
within the limits of the county in which they refided. Owing to-thefe 
circumftanceay a great majority of the occupters-of land were altogether 
ignorant. of the value of farm-produce in any other market than the one 
which they commonly attended ; and, being without the means of af. 
certaining the goodnefs er badueis of crops in other diltri€ts, it was 
quite impraéticable for them to regulate their tranfactions by any fort of 
refereuce to the general value of produce over the idand. From this 
deficiency of information, farmers were, of courfe, under much depend- 
ence upon the great corn-dealers; thefe gentlemen generally maintaining 
‘a regular correfpondence with agents end merchuuts in other places, and 
in that way receiving the earlieis information of the ftate.of erops and 
markets. In that fatal year, 172, when perhaps one half of the corns 
of Scotland were deftroyed Ly inclement weather, very few farmers 
knew the real ftate of the crop, vil the merchauts informed them of it 
by making extenfive importativns. 

After the Board of Agricultuze was inftituted, and furveys, under its 
authority, made of every county in Great Britain, a difpofition to fearch 
and inquire into rural matters was gradually {pread through almoft every 
quarter of the ifland. As printers and publifhers ufually conduct their 
works in fuch a manner as to meet the public talte, this rifing inclina- 
tion for agricultural inquiry was immediately feized upon, and foon pro- 
duced feveral publications exprefsly devoted to the firft of all arts. 
Piece publications of this defcription were going on ia London when 
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the Farmer’s Macazine was undertaken; but none of them, fo far 
as we remember, furnifhed fuch details as, ftri@ly {peaking, may be 
called rural intelligence. Under an impreffion that fuch intelligence 
would be of full as much utility as difquifitions upon agricultural fub. 
jeéts, provided it was framed by men of character and reputation, the 
Conpuctor of this work, when preparing a profpectus thereof, devot. 
ed a confiderable part of it to Agricultural Intelligence. To accom. 
plith that object in a fatisfatory manner, a correfpondence was immedi- 
ately opened with gentlemen and farmers in almoft every Scottifh coun- 
ty, and alfo in many Englifh counties. The refult was, that a body of 
reporters were engaged, who, for knowledge of rural matters, and the 
general principles of political economy, may be matched with the cor. 
refpondents of any other publication. 

It would be a work of fupererogation were we to maintain, that the 
accumulated knowledge of fuch a number of well-informed men, regu- 
larly communicated, muft neceffarily be followed with innumerable ad- 
vantages. Indeed, the propofition is fo plain, that it would be infult- 
ing to our readers, were we to attempt an illuftration of it. We are 
aware, however, of the objeétion that will be made ; viz. that the Re. 
porters are concerned in the operations which they defcribe ; confequent- 
ly, are interefted in magnifying the value, and leflening the quantity, of 
rural produce. ‘This is the fum and fubftance of all that has been al- 
leged againft rural reports; though, in reality, the obje&tion goes more 
againit the morality of hufbandmen, than the credibility of the reports, 
In fa&, the objeétion is more {pecious than folid, as it proceeds upon a 
principle, that no perfon fhould fpeak or write upon a fubje& with which 
he is acquainted. Again, it deferves attention, that a regular report 
embraces two objects. 1. A detail of faéts and circumftances which 
have actually occurred ; and thefe may be given as well by a perfon of 
ordinary abilities, as by one of the firit-rate literary talents. 2. A brief 
fketZh of the confequences which may follow from thefe fa&s—fuch 
as, if the feed-time is bad, the probability is, that a good crop will not 
be obtained, and the like. In detailing faéts, it rarely happens that 
errors are committed, efpecially if the writer is fufficiently acquainted 
with his fubje& ; but when confequences are mentioned, or, in other 
worde, when prediGtions are offered with refpe& to the after-ftate of 
crops and markets, it is evident that thefe, like every other thing which 
has not a€tually taken place, muft be received with fome degree of limita- 
tion. Thefe predi€tions will be confidered, by every fenfible man, merelyas 
the opinions of the reporter, and be received and refpeéted in an exaét 
degree with the evidence or fats prsduced in fupport of them. With 
refpeét to what are properly matters of faét, or the ftate of crops and 
markets at the date of each report, we humbly requeft that our readers 
would entertain a different fentiment. Almott every one of our report- 
ers are perfonally well known to us; the whole of them are gentlemen 
poffeffed of the firft-rate talents in rural matters ; and we firmly believe, 
that there is not one of them who would fwerve from the trath, or report 
the hufbandry of their diftri@ one iota different from the circumitances 
under which it is placed. 


Before finifhing this part of our {ubje&, it is a duty incumbent wpon 
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us to exprefs the high fenfe we entertain of the abilities of our Report- 
ers. ‘To them, a great part of the uncommon fuccefs which has at- 
tended our work may with juftice be attributed; and to their endea- 
vours we confidently look for a continuance of that fuccefs. The quar- 
terly reports have always, in fa&t, been the moft popular part of our 
work ; as, independent of the large ftore of mformation communicated 
by them refpeCting the ftate of crops and markets in the feveral coun- 
ties, an immenfe number of faéts and circumftances have in that way 
been communicated to the public, beneficial in themfelves, though per- 
haps not of that importance as to merit the trouble of making a formal 
aad regular communication. In a word, this branch of our work has, 
and always will have, our particular fupport and approbation. 


The {pring quarter, during the period in which oats and beans are 
fown, was uncommonly good over the whole ifland; though the fame 
obfervation cannot be made with refpe&t to the weather which after- 
wards followed. In faét, fome days of April, and the whole of May, 
were more adverfe to the cultivation of the ground than any ever re. 
membered. So many, and fo fevere thunder ftorms, were never known 
at fuch an early period of the feafon; and one of them is fo well de- 
feribed by our Lanarkfhire reporter, that we refer our readers to his de- 
feription. In confequence of the wetnefs which enfued, the late. bar- 
leys could not be fown in time, nor the potato fields be planted, in num. 
berlefs fituations. The appearance of wiater wheats and clovers is gene- 
rally good; but it muft be added, that fome of the latter, upon ftrong foils, 
originally imperfectly planted, are far from being promifing. The fum- 
mer fallows are in every cafe far behind, while turnip preparation is by 
no means fo forward as could be wifhed. 

The markets have rather retrograded, than advanced, during the {pring 
quarter; and there is not any profpedt of an advance foon enfuing. Ihe 
turnip feeders may be faid to have fuftained a total lofs; it bemg well 
known, at leaft in Scotland, that, upon an average, many more of the 
feeders have fold below, than thofe who fold above the prices given for 
ftock at.the time when it was purchafed. The quantity of grain on 
hand (of eats efpecially) is underftood to be conliderable ; fo there is 
not the flighteft caufe to dread any fearcity before the current crop is 
harvefted. Importations of wheat, however, we underftand will be 
made, under the licenfe fyftem, to the great lofs of the Britith farmer.. 

From a return lately prefented to the Houfe of Commons, it appears 
that this country imported, laft year, 1,387,020 quartersof wheat, 5 33,61 
quarters of oats, 503,422 cwt. of flour, and 33,226 bolls of pw 
Of this quantity, the imports were—From France, 334,806 quarters 
of wheat, and 202,922 cwt. of flour—From Holland, 139,0:6 quar- 
ters of wheat—From Germany, 145,186 ditto—From Poland and 
Pruffia, 296,756 ditto—From Denmark and Norway, 110,035 ditto—~ 
From America, 34;829 ditto, and 210,200 cwt. of flour.—Hence, 
more than one third of the wheat, and nearly one half of the flour, 
came from France and Holland. 

The above importations were made at the expenfe of at leaft five mil. 
lions Sterling ; theugh it is a furprifing circumfance, that, under that 
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expenditure,. the government of the country fhould not have. taken the 
Nighteft ftep to encourage our own agriculture. On the contrary, an 
attempt was made to leffen it, by allowing the ule of fugar in.the didille. 
ries, notwithftandiug that the prices of barley and oats are below the 
rates at which thefe grains can be cultivated. 

The bill for diftilling from fugar as well*as from corn, after receiving a 
feeble oppofition in the Lower Houfe of Parliament, was thrown Out 
in the Upper Houfe. We formerly declared our fentiments to be in fa. 
vour of both articles, provided the duties upon each were equally im. 
pofed.. The contrary turned out to be the cafe; as, even upon the 
data aflumed by the minifter, a conliderable preference was given to fu. 
gar. .Asthe Upper Houfe of Parliament cannot amend any duty or 
money bill, though they may reject it altogether, this occafioned the 
meafure to be loft, as there was no alternative between approbatjon and 
rejection. , 

Some of their Lordships, who were keen for the bill, seemed to 
be of opinion, that the withdrawing of a market for the quantity of 
grain used in the distilleries could have a very slight effect in re- 
ducing the scale of prices, Had the worthy Lords who argued in 
that manner been pleased to’ consider, that it takes the disposeable 
produce of 200,000 acres of land to supply the distilleries of Bri- 
tain, it is presumed their opinion would have been different. But 
as their Lordships may probably be unable to ascertain what is the 
produce of 200,000 acres of land, or to figure what may be the bulk 
of barley consumed in the distilleries of Great Britain, it is humbly 
sugested, if ever a similar bill comes under their consideration, that 
700,000 quarters of barley should be emptied imto Palace- Yard, if 
the place is capable of holding it, so.as a complete and perfect igea 
may be formed of the quantity of grain used in the disulleries, ; 

The market-value of land continues to.decline in most counties,— 
a circumstance which cannot surprise any one, who reflects for a mo- 
ment upon the extravagant and unprecedented height to which it 
znounted last year, and the present state of markets for farm pro- 
duce. It is difficult to speak with precision concerning the. fall of 
rent, as it has not been an easy matter to set land for several months 
past: but it is evident that a great change has occurred in the pub- 
lic mind, with regard to the value of land, since Martinmas, last. 
This is proved by the small number of offerers who appear for any 
farm that is to be set,— by these offerers bidding downwards, rather 
titan upwards, as formerly,—by the bankruptcy of many tenants,— 
and by the desire expressed by others to renounce farms recently en- 
tered to. _ But these circumstances neéd not here be insisted on, a$ 
they are fully illustrated by several of our reporters. 


<= 
SCOTLAND. 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tux long continuance of stormy weather in the months of Jauu- 
ary and February last, was, as might have been expected, succeed- 
ed by a mild and pleasant spring, though interrupted with severe 
frosts for a week or ten days about the beginning of April. .But 
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though the weather has been uncommonly fine, and labour little in- 
terrupted, yet the ground has never been properly relieved of the 
winter Moisture ; a circumstance by no means favourable to the 
current crop. Since the beginning of Mav, and even prior to that 
date, rain has fallen almost daily, and often copiously ; and the 
ground has been thereby so much drenched, that more than two 
thirds of the potato crop remain to be planted. Though it has not 
rained during the last three days, the ground is still so wet, that pota- 
toes can scarcely be planted even on sandy soil; and it will require 
" several days more of drought to render the clay ground sufficiently 
dry for planting, 

As neither the Winter nor spring frosts have been severe, or of 
' Jong continuance, and as the weather has been uncommonly hot for 
* some time past, the young wheats and oats, except in places where 
they have been drowned, generally look remarkably well. In many 
places,. however, the wheats are too thin. 

No season was ever more favourable to the growth of every spe- 
cies of crop on cultivated moss, to which drought in May is fre- 
quently injurious. The growth of every species of grass, except 
where improperly planted, has been uncommonly luxuriant, espe- 
cially on dry soils, Ryegrass will likely prove an abundant crop. 

From the abyndance and low price of grain, potatoes and fod- 
der, all sorts of live stock have come to the pasture in the best 
possible condition ; a circumstance of great importance to every 
species of stock, but especially to the dairy cows, who never 
yield much milk, or of good quality, when they are in a bad habit 
of body ; and the early and luxuriant growth of grass promises 
both an abundant return in dairy produce, and that the cattle will 
be soon and well fatted. 

As the winter snows did not remain long on the ground, .and the 
spring was uncommonly mild, the moor sheep have never put their 
feet upon the gowaus in a better habit of body. Few sheep or lambs 
have been lost this Season; and, being well supplied with food, 
that species of stock are much stronger than they yenerally are at 
this season of the year, The show of horses at Rutherglen fair on 
the 10th instant, was among the greatest ever seen at that market ; 
and they were seldom presented in better condition. ‘he prices 
were hich, and a consideranie number were sold. The dairy and 
lean cows for the giaziers oring high prices; but moor sheep have 
sold lower than last vear. 

The fruit trees on tne Civae never exhibited a better appearance. 
fome of the earliest were mjured by the severe frosts in the begin- 
ning of April, and also by the late thunder storms ; but, at present, 
the orchards in that district afford the prospect of an abundant crop. 
They cannot be said, however, to be yet out of danger. 

The thunder'storm on Tuesday last, the 14th instant, was the 
most terrific, of the greatest extent, the longest duration, and cid 
more injury, than any remembered by the oldest inhabitant of this 
county. It began towards the sources of the Clyde, or probably 
still further south, soon after midday, and, proceeding down the 
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course of that river, it reached Glasgow about two o’clock s and 
Greenock, and still further west, soon after; extending, probably, 
twenty or thirty miles east, and as far west, of the Clyde. Theré 
has been no instance, for many years past, of a thunder storm break. 
ing upon so many different places. The flashes of forked light: 
ning were, at intervals of a few minutes, from about one, till after six 
o’clock, p. m.; and the thunder did not cease, for ten minutes at 
one time, during that period. It was frequently heard at Strath 
aven in two, and, at one period, in three different directions, at the 
same time. One man was killed by it near Ellwan Foot, and 
another at Carluke, both in this county; two were much hurt 
near Glasgow ; and a man and a horse have been killed at Balfron, 
nineteen miles north of that city. The lightning set fire to a house 
near the head of the Clyde, to a flax-mill near Allanton, a farm. 
house near Glasgow, and kindled the moss upon a dike in Kype, 
near Strathaven. It shivered to pieces some trees at Bothwell Cas. 
tle, and struck upon different houses in Glasgow and its neighbour. 
hood, and on one near Kilmarnock in Ayrshire. Some horses were 
killed by it at Monkland, east of Glasgow; and some cows at Kil. 
syth.——18th May. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

The spring quarter has, upon the whole, been favourable to field 
operations, two thirds of it particularly so. Through the whole of 
March, and the first week of April, the weather was such, as seldom 
experienced at so early a period. The oat seed commenced about 
the middle of March, but wes not general for a week after that. 
In the second week of April, we had some very smart days of frost 
with snow; but this being only. of short duration, made no great 
impression upon vegetation. Whatever may be the cause, several 
complaints are made of the earliest sown oat-fields being but im-’ 
perfectly planted. The sowing of barley, although much curtailed, 
was the only tedious operation of seed work; as, during that pro- 
cess, a great quantity of rain fell, so as to render the earth unwork- 
able for many days. In the afternoon of Sunday 21st April, there 
was a deal of thunder and lightning,—a strange phenomenon at so 
early a period of the season. Since about the 12th current, the 
weather has become delightful, and vegetation now makes rapid 
OTe A TESS. 

Wheat, in many instances, seems very promising ; but, upon wet 
soiis, and where late of sowing, it is thin and feeble. Young 
clovers, from the late genial weather, may be said to be very for- 
ward, having sufficiency of moisture. The prices of grain have 
fluctuated litile this season, being all along unproportionably low, 
when compared with rent and labour, and at least 35 per cent. below 
those of some former years. The demand expected for barley, upon 
* jiberating distillers from sugar, has, somehow or other, travelled not 
so far northwards; hence, there .remains in the hands of the grow- 
eis something more than the usual quantity. 

Cattle, turnip fed, have, till of late, been nearly ungaleable, at 
prices greatly inadequateto indemnity the feeder for his trouble and 
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expense. In many instances, more than the turnips was completely 
lost. For a few weeks past, the demand has rather increased, par- 
ticularly for lean stock, owing, perhaps, in some measure, to the 
cheap and promising appearance of grass. From a consideration of 
these circumstances, together with the high rents, taxes, and other 
burdens with which the farmer is loaded, it may with justice be in- 
ferred, that his situation for the last six months has been singularly 
hazardous. Land rent, however, seems at last to have reached the 
summit of its mad career; but, whether it will remain stationary, 
or retrograde with the same pace ig advanced, time only can deter- 
mine. 

The preparatory operations for turnips are in great forwardness ; 
and there is now every reason to think that the fallows intended for 
that valuable esculent, will be perfectly cleaned by the time the 
drilling season arrives. Fodder, generally fpeaking, is so plenti- 
ful, that a full supply of litter remains for the summer months.—— 
2th May. 


Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Wiru the exception of a few days in the beginning of April, the 
weather has been favourable for the operations of the spring quarter, 
and the seed was put into the ground m a most satisfactory man- 
ner. All sorts of grain promise well; and, from the forward state 
of wheat and clover, both bid fair to return abundant crops. The 
Swedish turnips are generally sown; and the enna of farmers are 


now busily preparing for the common sort, the ground being in fine 
condition. There has been a tolerable demand of late for lean cat- 
tle, but at a reduction of 10 to 15 per cent. from the prices given at 
last Martinmas ; of course, there has been a serious less in the win- 
tering stock, independent of the expense of kecp, owing to the extrae 
vagant prices then given. The high prices at the latter end of last 
year induced many breeders to sell their cattle a year sooner thaa 
usual, which consequently has left a smaller number of aged cattle 
in the North Highlands than ever remembered. 

The mason work of the sea-lock wf the Caledonian canal was be- 
gun several weeks. ago, and will be nearly finished this season. The 
inverted arch is thirty feet below high water mark at spring tides, 
and the excavation is ten feet below the bed of the sea. At present 
twelve hundred hands are employed upon the work, and, amongst thar 
number, there is only one Englishman and ‘wo Welchmen, notwith- 
standing of what was asserted in Parliament upon that subject.—— 
May 24th. 

Extract of a Letter from Ayrshire, 25. May. 

* Tue weather during the preceding quarter has been eminently fa- 
vourable for the purposes of agriculture. ‘There have occasionally, to 
be sure; been some considerable rains ; but, if these for a few days re- 
tarded the ploughing and sowing, they were highly beneficial when 
joined with the genial warmth that prevailed, in promoting vege- 
tation, which has prevailed of late in an uncommon degree. Up- 
on the whole, there have been few better seasons for seed and 
spring work than this; and in so far as it has advanced, every 
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species of crop is looking remarkably well. Considéring thé pfeat» 
ness of last year’s crop, the prices have not been unreasonable. Wheat 
has been selling at 32s. and 33s. the boll of 4 bushels; barley, by 
the fiars, was rated at 36s. the 8 bushels; meal has generally sold 
at 20s. by retail, but, when taken in quantities, at something less; 
good bear gives 30s. and 32s. } common oats 20s. and a guinea’ the 
8 bushels, and potato oats towards 25s. These prices, in common 
years, would not, in present circumstancés, indemnify the farmers; 
but the superior abundance of last year, compensates for the defi: 
ciency of price. The great corfiplaint is the want of demand, ‘ows 
ing to the scarcity of circulation among the mercantile and manws’ 
facturing classes of the community. This has occasioned 4 greater” 
quantity to remain in the stack yards, than is usual with us at thit’ 
season. 

‘ The sale of black cattle, for a considerable part of this season, 
was completely at a stand; but since the fine weather, and the great 
flow of both natural and sown grasses have come on, the demand 
for stock of all kinds has been considerable, and the prices by no 
means contemptible. Cows of the milch kind almost always sell 
well at this season, on account of the great spread of the dairy sys- 
tem through the county, and which seems to have paid better, of 
late years, than any other species of husbandry. Indeed, I believe 
it is generally allowed, that the true method of making good cheese 
in Scotland, is confined to this county, and those who are natives 
of it. Though the price of meat did not decline in the shambles; 
yet stall fed cattle paid next to nothing for their keeping. The value 
of their dung was nearly all that the feeder received. ; 

‘ The chief embarrassments among agriculturists, arise from the 
want of demand for farm produce, especially grain; but no convul- 
sions of any consequence have happened among them; like what 
have taken place elsewhere, and among other classes of the com- 
munity ; and, from the present agreeable prospect of the season, it 
is hoped they will be able to weather the storm, till a change en- 
sues, ” 

Letter from a Farmer near Annan. 25th May: 

* Wirn regard to your inquiries about small thrashing mills, I 
could not conveniently get the proper information sooner. I applied 
to Mr Blakey at Carlisle, who erected my machine, and learnéd 
from him, that there was none in that neighbourhood of a smallet 
construction than my own. I think the price of my mill was 70/.; 
but a pair of fanners are annexed, which would add 101. or 
thereby to the price ; the machine is drawn with ease by two bul- 
locks, not of a large size ; and, even when going slow, thrashes with 
as much speed as is necessary for separating the eorn from the 
straw. I see a good deal said in your last Magazine anent the 
cheapness and speed of thrashing machines; but 1 cannot say so 
much for any that I have had, as, m a fair average crop of oats; 
the mill I have at present will not thrash more than fifteen Win- 
chester bushels in an hour; and it is supposed to be one of the 
completest in the neighbourhood. The upright shaft. and outer 

1 
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wheel are of cast metal, and likewise all the other wheels.’ Heat. 
ing of one at Gretna Hall belonging to Robertson Lidderdale, Esq.» 
of a small construction, I went and viewed her, and made the ne- 
eéssary inquiries. That gentleman assured me the machine did very 
well; that the cost was 35/.; is without fanners ; and apparently 
may be worked by one horse or bullock. 

¢ Enever remember the spring work in this county being so far . 
behind as at this time, there being a good breadth of land yet to 
sow-with barley, while scarcely one half of the potatoes are set, 
owing to the late wet weather. We had fine weather in part of 
March and April; but the late rains set many ploughs idle, and 
tendered the barley and potato land unfit for working, for eight or 
ten days. Indeed, the potato land is not half wrought, and the 
weeds and roots not destroyed ; which will, no doubt, cost donble 
work in hoeing, through the summer. The early set potatoes on wet 
lands are rotten, and many fields have been planted a second time ; the 
oat crop seems to have suffered by the wet; but the wheat and the early 
sown beans, look very well. I mentioned in my last Report, that 
the wintered cattle would not pay any thing. Indeed, the farmers, 
in general, have not only given their keep and trouble for nothing, 
but also lost two pounds per head betwixt buying and selling. I be- 
lieve markets for good cattle in the south of England have, of late, 
been pretty brisk, although the drovers who took them from this 
country would not receive much profit, owing to the enormous er- 
pense of hay upon the road; but if they paid prime cost and ex- 
pense, I cannot-say that the grazier had them at a low rate. There 
was a fair at Penrith in Cumberland, 24th April, where there was 
a good demand, and high prices, for both Scots and English cattle 
that were in condition ; the one half sold the night before the fair, 
and these were the principal beasts. Any fat that has been sold in 
this county, has sold heavily, yet the feeders have got something 
for their keep, though not near so much as usual. I can say very 
little about sheep, as there are not many flocks kept with us, and 
no market as yet opened for store sheep. I did not hear parti- 
cularly how the Highland wethers sold that were fed upon turnips 
inthe neighbourhood of Carlisle ; but I should suppose, not to much 
advantage. I am sorry to add, that the demand for our bacon and 
hams is not so great as I have seen it, nor yet the price equivalent 
to the rates at which the article was purchased. Dried bacon has 
been, and is now, only 7s. per stone. All the swine that were fed 
inthe county, were disposed of to the dealers; and many of them 
are on hand, as they will not sell at the present prices; of course, 
store pigs must drop in price likewise. Wheat this day at Carlisle, 
from 25s. to 30s. ; potato oats, some, at 1]s.; Barley 14s. ; common 
oats 9s. and upwards; all.per Carlisle bushel, equal to three Win- 
chesters. Seed potatoes in the county are selling at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 
percwt. The hay crop promises well. 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of March proved one of the most faveurable for agri- 

cultural purposes, that has happened in the remembrance of any man; 
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and ploughing, which was far behind at its commencement,.s00n.got 
forward without interruption gr delay. The bulk. of seed oats. were 
also, in the.course of the, month, deposited in the,.ground in, the 
very Pagt, onde In April, and the, first week of Maye. there. were 
heavy of snow ,and_rain,. with short intervals,.of favourable 
weather ; during which, the remainder of the oats.were.sown,,and 
the greater part of the bear, generally in good order... The suc. 
ceeding part of the month, was such as we very, seldom -experiy 
ence-—mild by night, and WarmetirongHvt the, day. 
ing vegetation to proceed with astonishing quickness, particulary 
ly, of grasses, all of which premise.to, yield an abundant, crop 
whether of hay or pasture. The difference which this,flush of grass 
has made in the value of cattle, is equally surprising. That branch 
of Stock. had been falling since autumn ;. and. in the easly part of 
spring, no. merchants would purchase, unless. at a,most extraordi- 
nary reduction of price. _What grass parks were set during. this pe- 
riod of despondency, were also let far below.their former value. But 
since the grass came on, matters are so much reversed, that merchants 
for cattle are found in every corner; and the value has increased, 
particularly of lean stock, from twelve to fifteen per cent. within 
spe last six, weeks. Nor is this.all; those grass parks.rouped later in 
e season, whep grass appeared to be plenty, and cattle rising,in 
value, were taken at the utmost farthing of what was paid formerly. 
Thee sping: cannot easily be accounted. for. , In the first. spring 
markets, sheep were not much sought after, and the price was con- 
siderably below that of last year.. In. the later markets, their value 
hag also risen, though that traffick is not considerable in this county, 
The market for grain has continued very heavy, with few purr 
chasers, and the price still declining. Bear may be quoted, from 
19s,.to 22s. ;. oats from 14s, to 17s. oat meal 15s. 6d. to 17s..6d, 
The corn fields of. every description appear full in the ground, and 
early for the,season ;, but there scarcely remains as much in, the, stack 
yards as there was last year.——May 25. " ; 
- ,, Ross-shire Quarterly Report. , 
The feed feafon, oa the whole, has been favourable, particularly. the 
njonth of March, which allowed fome fields to, be fawn with wheat 
ip fine omder;,.and the eee which fpllowed, producing ear- 
ly, vegetation, has given thefe fields a favourable afpe&. The, peas 
and beans, and greateft part of the oats were alfo got,into the grouad 
durigg that month in as exeellent a flate as could be withed. In April 
the weather became.cgld and variable, and checked the vegetation, brought 
on, during the preceding month fo much, that grafs and corn were {carce 
ly, farther adyanced at the end of it than at the beginning. . The Jaf 
four days. of that month and the. fir of May, bronght.very coarle 
weather, it having rained inceflantly for, that period; a cirgumftance 
which sarely happens in this part of the country ; and, for the times fuf- 
pended the finifhing of the basler feed, and all other field operations, . The 
confequence has been, that feveral people are only at this time finifhing 
their barley feed and potato planting. In, workwg the fields for tur- 
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nips, fcarcely any one is farther advanced, than giving the fecond 
ploughing ; and only a few ruta baga are fown. ons 

The wheat fields look remarkably well. Thofe late fown in win- 
ter are thinly planted; but the high health and vigour of the plants, 
owing to the prefent fine foft growing weather, induces the expectation 
of a more ample produce than could have been at one time looked for. 
Spring fown corns of every defcription are as promifing as could be 
withed ; and from the plentiful fupply of moifture, hay and pafture have 
every chance of yielding abundantly. But notwithftanding thefe things, 
farmers cannot exult, as they find the greateft difficulty to market their 
produce ; oats and barley are almoft unfaleable. Of late a confiderable 
quantity of wheat has found a market at 35s. per boll. Not a farthing 
has been got from cattle, taking the country in general, for the lait win- 
tes’s keep; and éven fome of the laft year’s fcore for wool is not yet 
cleared. We leave it to others to explain the caufe of this depreflion and 
ftagnation ; fatisfied, if a remedy is not foon found, agriculture will feel 
the preflure of adverfity ; and as all things are brought to their level, fo 
will the rent of land with its concomitant burdens, be regulated by the 
value of produce. May 25. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather during the last quarter has been unusually mild, 
(with the exception of a few days from the 6th to the 10th April) 
and without any of those frosty winds so generally prevalent in this 
climate during the spring months, and frequently so hurtful to ve- 
getation. ‘The whole of March, and first eleven days of April, were 
almost uniformly dry. Since that period; however, few days have 
passed without more or less rain—sometimes general, and continued 
for many hours successively—but most frequently in partial showers, 
occasionally accompanied with thunder. From this short account of 
the weather, the state of the crop may be pretty accurately guessed 
at, even by a stranger. The wheat on wet soils suffered too much 
by the winter rains, completely to recover, notwithstanding the fa- 
vourable spring. The-long tract of dry weather in March and April 
was rather hurtful to that on light soils, while the subsequent rains 
have not been of advantage to either. Upon the whole, therefore, 
more than an average crop can hardly be expected. Oats having 
been every where committed to the ground under the most favourable 
circumstances, have set out briskly, but must no doubt suffer by a 
continuance of rain. The weather has been particularly adverse to 
barley seed, which, however, is generally completed. Those who 
are so tenacious of “ good old practices,” as to sow barley after oats 
(and there are still some of this class), may expect a very luxuriant 
crop of every thing which such management is calculated to pro- 
duce. Grass is in an unusually forward state. ‘The. few frosty days 
in April had little or no effect in checking the early and rapid ve- 
getation occasioned by the warm weather in March. An abundant 
hay harvest may therefore be reasonably expected. The caterpillar 
on the appletrees, and the black fly on the gooseberries, are making 
great devastation. 

Of the state of the markets, it is diffeult to speak with precisicp; 
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2s little or nothing has been done in this quarter for some months, 
The prices about to be quoted are therefore to be considered rather 
as nominal than any thing else. Wheat, during the last quarter, in 
the Perth market, has varied from 27s. to 35s. ; Barley from 15s. to 
22s.; Potatoe Oats from 15s. to 20s. ; Common Oats from 123. to 
17s.; Peas from 14s. to 20s. For the last nine weeks oatmeal has 
been stationary at Is. 2d. per peck. It was reported that barley 
sold last week as high as 24s. On inquiry, however, it turned out 
to be either of a superior quality for seed, or sold to distillers, to 
be carried to a considerable distance by the farmer; in either of 
which cases it cannot be considered as a fair market price. 

The cattle market has been rather brisker of late, owing, as some 
allege, to the appearance of an abundant crop of grass, which ren. 
ders breeders less anxious to dispose of their stock. It appears, how. 
ever, that the usual demand from the south, at this season, -is sufh- 
cient to account for any rise that has lately taken place. 

The prospect which the present state of things holds out to the 
farmer and landed proprietor is by no means flattering. Evena 
temporary depression in the price of agricultural produce, if at 
all considerable, is attended with ruin to many: What, then, but 
an extensive bankruptcy among farmers, must be the consequence 
of such a depression becoming permanent? It seems to be 2 
‘common opinion, that the distress which presses so heavily at pre- 
sent on the farmer, is the consequence of those misfortunes un- 
‘der which the mercantile ‘world has for some time been labonr- 
ing, and that things will again soon come round to their former 
state. If this opinion be correct, it is certainly consoling ; but if 
erroneous, it must be dangerous in the extreme, as tending to /pre- 
vent our seeing the true cause of our sufferings, and consequently 
applying the proper remedy. There is reason to fear that the latter 
is really the case. Supposing the distresses of the mercantile world 
have had the effect of reducing many to a limited allowance of 

-bread and other provisions, it is mconceivable that this should have 
‘taken place to such an extent, as to leave the quantity of surplus 
‘grain which is at present to be found in the country: Yet this is the 
‘only way in which these distresses could as yet have affected the 
grain market. The cause of the present low price of grain must 
therefore be’ sought for elsewhere: It will be found to originate in 
that system of policy with regard to corn, which, for some years 
past, the legislature has thought proper to adopt. The prosperity 
of the British farmer, as well as the prejudices of the people at large, 
have been sacrificed to the interest of the West India planter ; and, 
what is still worse, our markets have been supplied with grain raised 
by our enemies, while that produced by the industry of our country- 
men, has been lying like useless lumber in their granaries. Yet, with 
callous indifference did the landed interest see all this, without taking 
one efficient step either to effect an alteration in the system, or prevent 
. its fatal consequences. They now, however, begin to feel these con- 
sequences, and seem willing to make some exertion to remedy a 
‘evil which would have been more easily prevented. It is hoped the 
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erertion will not be made in vain, though for hundreds it will be 
made too late. —— May 27. 
Letter from Falkirk, May 27. 

‘ Tue report for last quarter, like the weather that has prevailed 
during that period, must necessarily be of a mixed description.—In 
this district, we were fully later than usual in commencing our o- 
perations of spring seed work ; but when the weather settled, it be- 
came so uncommonly fine and genial, and continued so long, that 
bean and oat seed were put into the ground under very tavour- 
able circumstances: The consequence has been, a thick, close, and 
perfect braird of these grains, which still continue to wear a most 
peng appearance. This description of weather was also ex- 
tremely favourable to grass, both pasture and artificial, which are 
of course early, and in a forward luxuriant state; so that if dry 
weather should set in, a good crop of hay may be looked for. 
Here, however, terminates the favourable account, for one a good 
deal more doubtful.—During the latter part of April, and the whole 
of May as far as it has yet-gone, an uncommon quantity of rain 
has fallen; so that the lands, for several weeks, have been complete. 
ly soaked with water; the intervals of fair weather never having 
continued long enough to dry it: indeed, during a great part 
of that time, at least on clayey soils, nothing could be attempted, 
or was attempted, till the very advanced period of the season urged 
people on, at all hazards, with their barley and potatoes, under the 
most unpromising circumstances, rather than risk the loss of the season 
altogether: neither of these two crops are yet finished. What may be 
the consequence to them, of such imperfect preparation of the land, 
and so much moisture, time only can determine. —The wheat crop, 
with the exception only of a few fields very early sown, is lookin 
ill: much of it was put into the ground singulasly dry, in which 
state it continued several weeks after sowing ; the consequence was, 
an imperfect, irregular braird, with large blanks on the ground, 
which never afterwards completely filled up, and where now, ine 
deed, a few straggling stalks only appear. Where the ground was 
better planted, a very sickly aspect generally appears, occasioned 
by excessive and long continued moisture. The summary may 
stand thus—Oats, beans, and grass, very good; wheat wretched ; 
barley and potatoes quite uncertain as yet, but at present under 
most unfavourable circumstances. 

‘ From what has been mentioned of the state of the weather, and 
the situation of the land, it is scarcely necessary to say, that very 
little has been done with summer fallows; many of them are indeed 
still.in their winter state ; consequently, that most important pyo- 
cess, in a clayey district, is far back. 

‘ The state of markets affords little variety of remark; an uniform 
gloom pervades the whole. At Falkirk, formerly of no inconsider- 
able note as a market for grain, one can scarcely be said now to 
exist. At the very commencement of the present deranged state of 
commercial transactions, many of our dealers and bikers began w 
totter, and have since dropt off one after another, until the whole 
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tribe of paper men may be said to have been fairly swept off the 
field. This, of necessity, threw the whole business into the hands 
of the very few who were supposed to stand on firm ground ; and 
they, of course, both feeling their consequence, and. probably at such 
a time afraid to venture far, had constant offers pressed upon them 
on their own terms.—Good wheat at present is not above 33s. per 
boll ; and the low price is not a greater evil, than the uncertainty 
who to trust at any price. The natural consequence of all this has 
been a wonderful change in the sentiments of those who thought 
there was to be no limit to the advance of land rent ; for intelligent 
men have been generally aware, that, even under former circum. 
stances, it had been, through various causes, screwed up to an ar- 
tificial height. Our ideas seem already to have lowered something 
like 20 per cent. from the standard of last year at this time; and 
although actual falls to this extent may not perhaps have been yet 
negotiated, that such must soon be the case, there can be little 
doubt. A pretty good judgment on this point may be formed from 
the numerous attempts at public sale of land, where the upset price 
has scarcely ever been offered ; the sales consequently postponed, or 
intimation of a private bargain given.’ 
Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Previous to the 28th of April, the process of seeding the ground 
went on favourably, almost without interruption, either by high 
winds or rains: indeed, seldom has a better seed-time occurred. 
But, on that day, it rained almost twenty-four hours, which com- 
pletely drenched the ground, and retarded the sowing of barley, as al- 
so the sowing of grass-seeds, and stopped the planting of many fields 
of potatoes ; since the middle of the present month, these, however, 
have been successfully completed. A happy change of weather ha: 
produced a more than common degree of vegetation ; and the éoun- 
try, in general, has assumed a vigorous and healthy aspect. 

On wet-bettomed soils, from an excess of moisture both latterly 
and through the winter, some fields of wheat are rather thin and 
backward ; but they are evidently recovering, and, upon the whole, 
augur a good crop. 

Since seed-time, markets are rather depressed than otherwise ; and 
there are still very considerable quantities of grain in the stack-yards, 
particularly of oats. Edinburgh market continues glutted with fat 
cattle, and is likely to be so for a length of time, when it is consi- 
dered, that the distillery byres still remain to be emptied ; but, from 
the present appearance, and flush of grass, lean stock has started, 
and are now as high as they were last year at this period of the sea- 
son. : 

Since last report, some farms have been set fully 30 per cent. low- 
er than others that were engaged for, two years since, in similar cir- 
cumstances as to soil and situation; and those now let are still con- 
sidered sufficiently high, under the various burdens with which les- 
secs areencumbered : hence the success of those former blind ad- 
venturers may be predicted, without laying much claim to the spist 
of propheey. 
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It is much wished, that the numerous correspondents of the Farm- 
er’s Magazine would furnish accounts of the modes of assessment 
under the Property-tax act throughout the different counties of the 
kingdom ; for it is apprehended that these are exceedingly different : 
hence, all of them cannot be right. 

In this county, any person occupying a small possession as tenant, 
and paying a rent of 20, 50, or 100/., is charged at the same rate 
with those who pay 5002. or 1000/. of yearly rent. Proprietorswho 
have plantations on their property, too young to yield themsany thing 
else than distant hopes, and the expense of pruning and defending 
them, are charged with a rent equivalent to what it is hypothetically 

d that the ground they stand on would give, if under cul- 
ture; or; if not ploughable, would give in pasture. Is this equity ? 
Can this possibly be the law of Great Britain >——~May 27. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. ; 

Corn crops of every kind are looking well; wheat particularly 
so. Clover is already cutting for horses and cattle, and the hay crop 
will be early and abundant. , 

The weather, for the first sixteen days of March, was too wet for 
seed-work; but the dry genial season which immediately followed, soon 
brought land into excellent condition ; and ploughing being in a state 
of great forwardness, advantage was taken of the favourable change, 
and oat-seed quickly deposited. Dry weather was also got for sow- 
ing barley, till near the end of April; but those who did not take 
that season got little done for three weeks after. The advantages of 
early sowing of barley on well cleaned land, are yet not sufficiently 
attended to. It is more independent of drought in May and June, ri- 
pens more equal and early, and yields grain of very superior quality. 

The heavy rains which fell in the end of April and in May, re- 
tarded the planting of potatoes,—an operation of great moment to 
our small farmers. . These rains also kept back the preparation of 
the land for turnip; but as the weather is now drier, and our soils 
in general not retentive, it may be hoped, that a suitable bed will 
yet be got for the seed of that invaluable crop. 

Paring and burning seem to be on the increase, in this part of the 
country. On all coarse surfaces, it is allowed to be the best method 
practised for bringing such new grounds into a state of tillage. 
Considering the speedy and efficient returns obtained by this pro- 
cess, it may be prognosticated, that the practice will gain ground ; 
and, of course, that the extent of cultivated land will be con- 
siderably augmented. 

There are no valuable farms at present to lease, in this quarter of 
the country ; but, from the public feeling, it would seem that a re- 
duction of the high rents given of late years must take place. Where 
old leases are drawing near an end, there is, however, no doubt 
but the increased rents will be considerable. 

Corn markets still continue low. Wheat at present seems to he 
the favourite article with, the merchant ; but the best brings only 
9s. the Winchester bushel; Barley, the best, 4s.; and Oats 2s. 8d. 
and 3s. ‘The markets fur live stock are brisk, and prices looking 

$3 ; 
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upwards ; but, though this is the case, few cattlé or none’ have 
brought more than they cost in October. Neither have those fed 
for the butcher made any proportionate returns for food consumed. 

May 27. 

Letter from Glasgow, May 28. 

‘ Ownse to the favourable state of the weather during the months 
of March and April, the spring seed was put into our earlier soils in 
the very best condition; but heavy rains having set in about the 
commencement of the present month, and since continued with lit. 
tle intermission, not only has the consequent limited sowing of corn 
in the moorlands, and planting of potatoes, taken place under very 
unfavourable circumstances, but the crop, in general, has been some. 
what injured; and, unless the weather in a short time changes for 
the better, we will be apprehensive of serious consequences. 

‘ Since our last report, we have had no importation of wheat; 
and that of oats does not amount to one fourth of the average quan- 
tity. Sales of both kinds of grain, particularly of wheat, are, not. 
withstanding, extremely dull. This must be accounted for, noton- 
ly from the abundance of our last crop, but also from the smallness 
of the consumpt, in consequence of the want of means to purchase. 
Our stocks are now, however, getting low; and, should the import. 
ation during the summer not exceed that of the spring months, we 
will not be surprised although our markets experience a considerable 
advance. 

State of Glasgow Markets, May 28. 
Wheat, Canada, 45s. to 50s. p. 240 lib. 
Dantzic, 45s. — 47s. 
Foreign Red, 36s. — 492s. » ig é 
—— Old Scotch 33s, —408.¢ P* Linlithgowshire boll. 
— Newditto 3$2s.—38s. 
arley, English 33s. — 34s. ad ; 

Barley, Gamal Bea is at p. Stirlingshire boll, 

Oats, Irish, 18s. — 22s. , 

-—— Scotch, 19s. — - P. 264 lib. 

English 23s.— 25s. p. Stirlingshire boll. 

Beans, Engelish, 28s, — 29s. , - 

—— Seatch, 23s, —~ 24s. § P ditto ditto. 

Oatmeal, - 19s.-— 21s. » p. 140 lib. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 
Tre beginning of this quarter was showery ; but, on the 11th of 
March, the weather set in clerr and dry; and, excepting one wet 
day (March 20th), continued exceedingly favourable for seed oper- 
ations, till the 7th of April, on which, and the two following days, 
a fall of snow took place, accompanied with such intense frost, ¢ that 
all the early fruit blossom was destroyed. A succession of heavy 
rains followed, which greatly retarded field-labour, till about the 
12th instant, when the weather, assuming a drier aspect, allowed a 


— 


+ On the 8th of April,-at sunrise, the thermometer stood 16 de. 
grees below freezing. 


/ 
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finishing hand to be put to the barley seed, and afforded a season- 
able opportunity for preparing the land, and sowing ruta baga, the 


cultivation of which is now most sedulously attended to, from a cons: 


viction that, besides standing the winter better, it possesses a feed- 
ing quality infinitely superior to common turnip, during the spring 
months. 


The ground: was so long wet in the beginning of the year, that- 
very little wheat has been sown this spring. The sowing of other: 


ins commenced about the 1st of March old style; and, the mould 


arrowing freely, the work got expeditiously forward; so that. 


beans, peas, and nearly the whole of the oats, were put in under 
most favourable circumstances; but the subsequent rains kept bar- 
ley-seed long in hand, and occasioned many of the fields to be 
wrought in a raw state. 

In the first of the season, grass parks were taken at rents as high 


as those of last year; but, latterly, they have been letting consi-. 


derably lower. Young clovers are luxuriant, and pastures have been 
uncommonly good ; vegetation being fully a fortnight earlier than 
last spring. Milch cows have been selling readily, and brought 


good prices; but hitherto there has been no demand for stock to the- 


English pastures. 

Winter wheats have had a sickly hue upon all the cold-bottomed 
land, but are now recovering fast, and every where exhibit a full 
plant. Turnip stock is now mostly disposed of, and has, in few 
cases, brought more money than it cost when put up to feed; fat 
markets have been nearly stationary at the rates quoted in last re- 
port; viz. good beef 7s. to 8s. per stone, sink; ditto mutton 74d. 
to 8d. per lib. ditto, avoirdupois weight. Corn markets have been 
excessively dull; but, excepting oats, which have fallen about 2s. 
per boll, no material variation has taken place. 

At the recent hiring markets for single servants, men’s wages were 
rather lower ; good ploughmen being currently engaged at 6/. and 
6l. 6s. per half year. 


Land has been letting very heavily for the last six months; and a. 


considerable fall of rent has already taken place. The deficient 


crops for some years past, and the present depressed state of credit: 


in the country, have no doubt contributed to produce this effect ; 

but the principal cause is to be looked for in the melancholy and ac- 

cumulating list of farms given up,—mankind being more readily in- 

fluenced by the impressive results of experience, than the calm de- 

ductions of reason.—~. May 29. 

Berwickshire Fiars, Candlemas 18}1, for Crop 1810. 

Wheat - - - L214 0 

Merse Barley . - 1 

Lammermuir ditto - 1 

Rough Beer - = - p- boll of 6 Winchester bushels. 

Merse Oats - - - 0 

Lammermuir ditto - 0 

ee 
1 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
Oatmeal - «= - 6 


p- boll of 8 stone Dutch, 
& 4 
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Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue frequent and heavy rains which prevailed so much, have res 
tarded, in an unusual degree, the operations of the farmer ;. but 
heat and moisture have produced a luxuriance of grasses, seldom, if 
ever, surpassed in this district. Perhaps cattle, which are a staple 
commodity, owe to this circumstance chiefly, the quick demand in 
which they are at present held; but prices appear uncertain, and 
speculation must remain limited. 

The prices of grain have varied little for some time; and there is 
consolation in observing, that they are not growing worse. During 
the spring, alarge proportion of seed has been unsafely deposited 
in the ground ; and, when autumn arrives, it is apprehended that de- 
ficiencies may be found.——May 27. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

THE spring quarter began favourably for seed work, both oats 
and peas and beans being sown in good order. Then followed a 
tract of uncommonly wet weather, which retarded barley seed; and, 
as the ground could not be got properly prepared, much barley was 
sown under unfavourable circumstances; and not a little intended 
for that crop remains unsown, and must now be summer fallowed. 

The early sown wheat bas the appearance of being a full crop; 
though, upon wet lands, the plants are rather thin, while many of 
the late sown fields suffered from the wetness. The fallows were’ 
much retarded by the continued rains; and the seed of the early 
planted potatoe fields, from the same cause, is entirely rotted. 

The distillery from grain at last gave the farmer a market for 
barley ; but was far from raising the price to a. dangerous height, as 
the petitions to Parliament from the manufacturing interest asserted 
it would do. The price of barley, from the first opening of the dis- 
tillery to this date, has fallen five shillings per boll, being at pre- 
sent about 21s. or 22s. per boll, and the payment by a bill at three 
months. Oatmeal, during the same .period, has fallen 5s. per boll: 
also, while no steady market canbe procured. The best potato oats 
cannot be sold above 17s. per boll, which is fully 10s. per boll under 
the price the farmer got for them twelve months ago. Potatoes, 
this spring, were sold at 5s. per boll; and, even at that price, one 
fourth of the quantity could not be sold, and were obliged to be: 
consumed in feeding cattle ; and for these cattle, when fat, prices: 
could not be obtained equal to what were paid for them when put 
into the stall. Wheat was more in demand than any other grain. 
The price continued steady from 30s. to 40s., aceording to quality. 

Turnip, this year, made no return whatever, asthe price of the 
cattle bought in to feed could with difficulty be got, when fat, from’ 
the butcher. Hay sold readily from the tramp-rick last autumn, at 
1s. per stone, and can now be bought at. 1ld.. As the rains have 
been favourable to the grass fields, probably hay. will. be. cheap next 
season. ‘The demand for cattle to fill the pastures, is considerable; 
and the price of lean stock is very little inferior. to the-fat,. which is: 
certainly a dismal prospect for the grazier. ‘ éasdiou 
From the foregoing statement, it may be inferred, that. the city 
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cumstances of farmers in general are embarrassed, and that dif- 
ficulties are accumulating upon them to an alarming degree, though, 
perhaps, they are not yet arrived at the worst. Many farmers already 
cannot pay their rents without encroaching on their capital ; and the 
real value of that capital, from the fall which has taken place in the 
value of produce, is considerably diminished. It is evident that, at 
present prices, the produce of one acre of good land, when convert- 
ed into money, will not amount to any thing like so much—per- 
haps not within four pounds, per acre, as it did formerly. The con- 
sequence must therefore be ruinous to all those who took farms Iate- 
ly; upon the faith, not only of prices being stationary, but under 
the supposition that they would continue to rise, for the next nine- 
teen years, in the same ratio as they had done during the preceding 
period.. The alarm has begun to affect the price of land, both in sell- 
ing and letting ; and, at present, nothing like the former rents are 
offered by men who have any thing to lose. Those in desperate 
circumstances, at all times, have been the highest offerers; and 
yone but such venture at present any thing like the rents offered 
three years ago.——30th May. 
‘Dumbartonshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue weather has been, upon the whole, unfavourable to the pro- 
ress of labour during the past quarter. The two last weeks of 
h, and the first week of April, afforded very fine weather, dur- 
ing which most part of the oat seed was finished in fine order. But, 
since that time, much rain, mostly. from the eastward, has fallen, 
which has delayed the planting of potatoes and the sowing of bear 
long past the usual time. With these exceptions, all the crops on 
the ground look well; and hay, in particular, promises to be early 
and abundant. ‘ 

From the unprecedented stagnation of trade, markets of all kinds 
were very flat during winter and spring. Wheat has not averag- 
ed above 30s. per boll in the Glasgow market since Christmas, 
while the Edinburgh and Haddington markets averaged about 40s. 
Oats have been from 20s. to 21s, per boll. Bear and barley have 
stood their ground best, having generally sold at 30s. per boll. The 
fine appearance of grass has improved the demand for cattle ; 
but still the profit for keeping will be very small. Labourers’ wages 
of all kinds have fallen considerably. A very creditable and spirit- 
ed improvement has been lately executed in this neighbourhood, by 
Mr James Long, merchant in Dumbarton. Having a piece of 
marshy ground, consisting of about seven acres, immediately ad- 
joining to the town of Dumbarton, which was subject to be over- 
flowed at every tide, he determined to embank it, and have it con- 
verted to the purposes of agriculture. This he has now nearly com- 
pleted, by. surrounding it with a very substantial bank or mound of 
earth, which has evéry appearance of being effectual ; and part of 
the ground is put under crop this very season. The expense of 
the mound. and relative imiprovement must be considerable ; but it 
)s an undertaking that deserves to be rewarded with success, as it 
aot only adds much-to the ‘healthiness' and beauty of that part of 
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the-town, but creates seven acres of the most valuable land from 
what was formerly of very little use. 

It is pleasing to have such instances as these to notice, and at 
same time to bear testimony to the gradual and progressive im. 
provement that is regularly going on through every part of the 
country ——31. May. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Iw no season within remembrance were the summer fallows of this 
county in such bad condition at the beginning of June, as they are 
at the present moment ; owing entirely to the uncommon wetness of 
the preceding rhonth, and the impracticability of touching clay 
soils through the greatest part of it, with the slightest prospect of ad- 
vantage. Even the preparation for turnips is greatly behind ; and if 
a change of weather does not soon ensue, it seems physically impossible 
fo get that root sown this season in a husbandman-like manner, upon 
the majority of soils. A few fields of ruta baga were got sown dur- 
ing one of the dry intervals which occurred ; but the ground is now 
so drenched with mcisture, that no opinion can be formed of the pe- 
riod at which the seed process may be resumed. 

Though the fallow and turnip preparations have been thus retard- 
ed by excessive wetness, yet vegetation has gone rapidly forward, 
especially upon dry soils ; and seldom has a better prospect of grass 
and corn appeared than in this uncommon season. Several exceptions, 
however, must be made; namely, as to clovers upon strong soils, 
which are generally imperfectly planted ; and as to wheats upon thin 
clays, these being yellow and sickly, and suffering greatly from the 
wetness. A few fields of oats also suffered greatly from the ravages 
of the worm 3 but the depredations of that mfe& did not fpread ‘fo 
widely as laft year. Beans promife well, provided they could be got 
cleaned ; that operation, like every other in the field, being’ completely 
at a ftand. 

Markets for produce of every defcription have been dull through the 
quarter; though for fome articles, oats and turnip-fheep particularly, bet- 
ter prices have lately been obtained than at the date of laft report.- The 
ftock of grain on hand is fully equal to that of an average of years; 
and except it be for wheat, there is not the flighteft caufe to dread any 
fcarcity before the enfuing crop is harvefted. It is however prefumed, 
that the quantity of wheat in the hands of the farmer, is rather below 
thah above that of fome other feafons. 

When on the fubje& of wheat, it is right to flate, that the variety called 
Triticum Estivum ({ammer wheet ) was cultivated with advantage laft year 
toa confiderable extent, by Mr Hunter of Tynefield in this county. That. 
part of the field fown in March, yielded 30 bufhels per acre ; the remain- 
der, fown near the end of April, 26 bethels; the whole of excellent quality, 
as completely proved by the weight being 65 lib. per Linlithgow firlot. 
A large proportion of the above wheat was fold to that eminent cora 
dealer Mr Bann, who retailed it to the bakers of Edinburgh, by 
- whom it was eftimated as a great acquifition, when mixed with the old 
varieties ; in fhort, as not inferior tothe beft Wifmar fort. Part was 
fold to Mefirs. Carrick, France, and other bakers in Dunbar, who 
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fpeak in high terms of the benefit ae when ufed as a mixture with the 
country wheats, in the proportion of one of the former to four of the latter. 

The letting of land continues to be a dall bufinefs,—fo much fo, that 
rent muft either fall, or eftates in numerous inftances be occupied by 
their proprietors. In the period of fifteen years preceding Martinmas 
1810, rent probably advanced fifty per cent., and this chiefly upon the 
principle, that produce had equally advanced in value. This did very 
well, fo long as a rife on the one hand was met in a correfpondent man- 
ner on the other ; but whenever the fyftem was deranged,—as foon as 
produce retrograded in value, whilft publie burdens were fo numerous 
and exceffive, it was quite plain to every man of the f{malleft refle&tion, 
that rent, which can only be paid out of the money raifed from the dif. 
pofeable produce, would fooner or later be affeéted. This, to a certain 
extent, has already happened ; though it admits of doubt whether the 
circumftances condefcended upon are as yet in full operation, many peo- 
ple being of opinion, that till rent returns to the place it occupied in the 
feale when the peace of Amiens was concluded in 1802, the agricultu- 
rift can neither be fafe, nor improvements go forward as ufual, fee- 
ing that funds would be wanting for carrying them into execution. 
June 3. 

P. S. June 12th.—Since writing the above, the corn fields, owing 
to the continuance of wetness, have fuffered feverely ; particularly thofe 
upon thin-and clay foils. In thort, the profpeét of a good crop is by no 
means fo favourable.as when the above report was written. 





me 
ENGLAND. 
Letter from Lincoln-shire, May 10. 

¢ Tue weather, through the greateft part of the {pring quarter, has 
been fingularly good for rural operations; and, of courfe, every article 
in the fields prefents a healthy and thriving afpe&. Many of the wheats 
got a yellow and fickly hue fome time ago ; but they are now complete- 
ly recovered, and promife to yield an abundant return to the grower. 
The grafs lands prefent a great fhow of herbage, which, in all proba- 
bility, will caufe an advance of lean fheep and cattle. Sheep, indeed, 
have already advaneed confiderpbly, and are at higher prices than cat- 
tle, though. likely both will foon experience a further advance. Wool 
has adull fale at prices fomewhat fimilar to thofe lately given ; there is 
{mall profpect of any rife. ? 

Essex Quarterly Report. 

Tue general prospect of wheat, barley and oats, is at this time 
very promising. Peas, beans and tares, are likewise very good ; 
as the spring, proving genial, rendered every assistance to vege- 
tation. Rye is not a good plant; therefore a little deficient in ap- 
pearance. Artificial grasses are very promising. Feed for cattle 
is plentiful; and the meadow lands are, to all expectation, likely to 
produce an excellent crop. Rapeseed is not much sown in this dis- 
trict ; but what there is of it, is very good. Potatoes are in an in- 
creased state of cultivation, and selling at low prices; and the 


hop plantations have a flattering aspect. Neat stock has been 
bought in very high ; and, from the state ef the markets, has not 
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answered the grazier’s purpose. Sheep are cheaper, cvving to the 
decline in the article of wool; and horses are rather lower. The 
rents are advancing. Some are as high as 50s. and 60s. per acre; 
but, for the general part, they are not higher than 30s.; to which 
may be added tithes, which, at a fair calculation, may be estimated 
at from 6s. to 8s. per acre. Although grain is of decreased value, 
the spirit of agriculture is not in the least diminished, as the crops 
for the last season were of good quality, and tolerably productive; 
so that farmers have been amply compensated for their trouble and 
expenses. Labour is high. ios in general, are earning from 10s. 
to. 20s. per week, according to their abilities. The current prices 
of grain at the present time, are as follows. Wheat from 9s. 
to 1Is. 6d. per bushel, weighing from 59 to 63 lib. Barley, of 
the best quality, not higher than 4s. 6d. Oats about 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
Rye, being plentiful, and in little demand, sells at 4s. Gd. per 
bushel. Beans at 4s. 3d. to 4s. 9d. And Peas 5s. May 19th. 
Letter from Liverpool, May 22. 

* Tux corn market here was badly attended yesterday; and sales 
were very heavy at prices somewhat lower than given last day. 
Fresh flour is in demand, though without any advance in value. 
Grain here is all sold by a reference to weight ; that is, the bushel of 
wheat is reckoned 70lib.; Barley 60 lib. ; and Oats 45 lib. The 
prices yesterday were, English Wheat 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. ; Irish 9s. 
to 12s.; American 12s. to 13s. 6d.; Barley 5s. 4d. to Gs.; Oats, 
English, 3s. 6d. to $s. 10d.; Potatoe ditto 3s. 10d. to 4s. 1d.; Meal, 
per 240 lib. English, 35s. to $8s.; Irish 30s. to 33s.’ 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, 24th May. 

‘ Tuts has been an unfavourable year for corn farmers, as, from 
the failure of our wheat crops last season, we expected that article 
would have sold at a high price; whereas, on the contrary, from 
the alarm given at harvest, most of the labouring class took to bar- 
ley and oat bread; and, at the same time, wheat was poured in to 
us from the North in such quantities, that, instead of advancing, as 
expected, the price has regularly been on the decline, till within the 
last three weeks or a month, when it had a start. Barley and oats 
have been more steady, though, even for these grains, markets 
have given way. The present rate of prices are—for wheat 32s. to 
35s. for 168 pounds at the mills; when sold by measure at market, 
it is worth rather more. Barley from 14s. to 16s. for 21 gallons, 
Oats from 12s. to 14s, Potatoes have all along been plentiful 
and cheap. Fat cattle and sheep were in demand through the 
spring, and sold to good advantage; and, ging to the early 
spring, and the great flush of grass, lean stock of all kinds has 
seldom sold better than of late. Cows and calves, ewes and 
lambs, were never dearer than at our late fairs. Pigs are also in 
demand, and at high prices. The weather, during the month of 
March, and part of April, was particularly favourable for seed 
work ; but afterwards, we had five weeks of almost settled rain; 
so that little or nothing could be done, even on the driest grounds, 
till within these few days. This has been a busy week with the 
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barley sowers ; and this evening I finished the sowing of that grain, 
though many others are still busily engaged with it. From the long 
continuance of wet, both oats and barley on the clays have but 2 
poor appearance. Wheats were also looking weak and yellow on 
all wet soils ; but the few dry warm days, lately, has revived them 
much. Take the country in general, the appearance of wheat:is 
good ; and I hope we shall not be under the necessity of depending 
on our North Country friends for a supply next year. The pros- 
pect of a fruit crop is indifferent. The spring was too forward ; 
while three frosty nights in April occasioned irreparable injury. ” 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last report, the weather was uncommonly fine 
to the 7th of April, on which day there was a considerable fall of 
snow ; and on the 9th another, 18 inches deep, accompanied with 
such an intense frost, as not only to destroy the fruit of all trees 
then in blossom, but also the blossom buds on the cherry and apple- 
trees, that would not have opened for three or four weeks, as well 
as the leaves of every tree and shrub which had its foliage expanded. 
The white thorn, gooseberries and briars, &c. were particularly in- 
jured ; all their leaves becoming brown, as if scorched by fire. In 
some places, the oats and barley that were just come above ground, 
were so much destroyed, as to render it necessary to plough them 
up, and sow the land a second time. This happened in situations 
where the snow was blown off the middle of the ridges: the parts 
covered with snow escaped uninjured. The effects off this frost was 
more injurious in the vales than upon the higher grounds. In situa- 
tions of the last description, there will be some fruit; but, in the 
vales, every species of fruit is destroyed, except plums, and a few 
currants. For about a month after this frost and snow, the weather 
was mostly wet; but since the 10th of May, it has been dry, warm, 
and uncommonly favourable to vegetation. 

The consequences of the fine dry weather in March were, that the 
seed was probably never put in under more favourable circumstan- 
ees. All the land cleared of turnips was sown with wheat the first 
week in March ; and, before the end of the month, the sowing. of 
spring corn was nearly finished. ‘The wheat crops have much im- 
proved, and are everywhere looking well. Oats and barley have a 
promising appearance, except where injured by the frosts, and up- 
on some moist soils, by the late wetness. ‘The fallows are in a back- 
ward state, owing to the continuance of wet through the greatest 
part of April and beginning of May ; during which period, little or 
no good was done by ploughing them. 

The spring has been very favourable for the growth of grass ; and 
there probably was scarcely ever seen a greater abundance at the 
same season. The clovers on moist soils are thin, occasioned by the 
plants having been drawn by the frost. The expectation that fat 
stock would advance in price, has not been realized ; and the de- 
mand to the South is not so great as usual. The present prices are 
— Beef from 7s. to 8s. per stone sink, and mutton 8d. to $4d. rer 
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lib. sink. Feeding on turnips this winter has been a bad speculation. 
The very high prices at which stock was purchased in the autumn, 
leaves little profit at the above rates. 

The corn market keeps very dull; Wheat from 9s. to 9s. 6d. per 
bushel Winchester; Barley 4s.; and Oats from 9s. 6d. to 2s. 9d, 
These prices, especially for the two latter, are low; but the defici- 
ency in quantity (of last year’s crop) is most generally complained 
of, and very severely felt, by the renters of high-priced lands —— 
May 27. 

Extract of a Letter from Cleveland, dated May 27. 

‘ Tue dry weather during the months of March and April, hav. 
ing been succeeded by genial and moderate showers during the 
month of May, has been very favourable to the agriculture of this diss 
trict. The wheat crop is thereby much improved, and now exhibits 
2 very promising appearance. Oats and beans, from the same cause, 
had a favourable seed time, and look well. The fallow process, too, 
has been favoured ; and the quantity of grass in the meadows and 
pastures, was perhaps never exceeded, at this season of the year. 
The clovers have planted so well, that it is to be apprehended they 
may injure the wheat crop, with which they are generally sown, by 
their forwardness and luxuriance. 

‘ The grain market, except for wheat, has not been brisk. Wheat 
has maintained a steady and fair price, being about 10s. per Win- 
chester bushel ; oats from 2s. 6d. to 3s.; beans from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 3 
fat cattle and sheep have not been so high during the winter and 
spring, as they were during the corresponding period of last year. 
The price of fat cattle from 7s. to 8s. per stone of 14 lib. avoirdupois, 
sinking offal ; mutton 74d. p. lib. ; lately, however, fat cattle, as well 
as sheep and lambs, have risen in value. The last season has been un- 
favourable to the graziers; for cattle and sheep were sold at high prices 
in the autumn, and have not paid for feeding ; but as Cleveland is not 
much of aturnip country, the winter feeding here has not been exten- 
sive, nor the loss consequently great. ’ 

Letter from London, May 27. 

‘ Tue supplies of grain for this market, have, for some time past, 
been tolerably plentiful, most of them coastwise; though we have 
also had several arrivals from foreign ports, both of wheat and oats, 
none of either, however, of good qualities. Prices for wheat have, 
for some weeks, looked downwards; but as the assize of bread has 
varied little for a considerable time, any alteration of the market 
value of wheat, must be attributed as much to inferiority of quality, 
as to any other cause. The average price of wheat from 6th to I1tk 
May, was 86s. 7d. per quarter; of flour from 11th to 17th, 79s. 1d. 
per sack ; and the assize of bread, wheaten, 14d. per quartern loaf, 
and household 124d. We have always a great many bad oats upon 
our market, which causes heavy sales, whenever good qualities make 
their appearance ; and of these we have been well supplied this sea- 
son, chiefly from Berwick and other northerar parts. 
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‘ The accounts from the hop plantations being unfavourable, prices 
are rather on the advance. ‘The grass-seed market ended heavily, 
that is, the real trade with the country seedsmen; for the artificial 
ene among the dealers here, is never at an end. Hay, from the 
favourable appearance of the grass fields, has fallen near 40s. per 
load, and potatoes nearly as much per ton. Smithfield has been 
pretty well supplied with cattle, sheep and lambs, and prices have 
continued very steady. 

State of London Markets, May 27. 
Wheat, White, - - - 63s. to 99s. 
Red, - 60s. — 88s. 
Foreign, 64s. — 86s. | 
Rye, - - - - 86s. —- 40s. | 


, 


Barley, - - - 27s. — 36s 
Oats, Feed, - - 16s. — 29s. 
Poland, 20s. — 30s. 
Potato, - 28s. — 32s, 


All per quarter of $ 
Winchester bushels, 


Beans, Pigeon, - 44s. — 48s. 

——— Tick, - - - 86s. — 40s. 

Peas, Boilets, - - - 40s.— 48s. 
Grey, - - - 40s. aneags 

Flour per sack, Tine, - 80s. 

_——— Second, 75s. 

Lintseed cakes, 13/. to 14d. per thousand. 

Fat cattle, 6s. 2d. to 6s. $d. sinking the offal; Sheep much about the 
same price ; Lambs ‘6s. to 8s. 4d.; Pork 5s. Gd. to 6s. Sd.; Veal 
§s. to 7s.; Tallow 3s. Sd. ;—all per stone of 8 lib. avoirpupois. 

Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 

TxHoucH wet weather has very much predominated this spring, 
our wheats look generally well; but, on some strong ground, they 
are rather proud ; which means, in this county, too gross in the flag, 
with a disposition to lodgé. Barley and oats have generally a good 
appearance. Beans are luxuriant in their growth ; but owing to the 
wetness of the season, are generally very foul, as it has been hardly 
possible to hoe them. 

Many of the forward peas were destroyed by insects; but the 
later crops look well. Winter vetches were, in this neighbourhood, 
very much injured by the frost ; and the early sown spring ones do 
not come forward kindly: Those later sown appear rather better. 
The artificial grasses, m genera], are a.heavy crop, and nearly fit 
for the scythe. 

The scarcity of hay, this season, has been much less severely felt 
here, than might have been expected, owing to the forwardness of 
the grass; and, where large flocks are kept, many farmers have been 
greatly assisted by the abundant crops of Swedish turnips. In some 
instances, they have not finished {feeding them off, till within about 
two or three weeks. 

The wetness of the season has also impeded the weeding of wheat, 
and preparing the Jand for summer turnips. 

Arverage 
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Average Prices of Grain at Devizes, 
WHEAT, BARLEY, . OATS; . BEANS, 

1811. » Or. » Or. » Or. » Or. 
First month, Biba. no Ee Od. ie 
Second month, 101s. 9d. 37s. 9d. 28s. 3d. 27s. 6d. 
Third month, 90s. 0d 87s. Od. 29s. Od. 23s. 6d. 
Fourth month, 85s. Od. 39s. 10d. 30s. 10d. 24s. Sd. 
Fifth month, 90s. 6d. 35s. Gd. 28s. Od. 25s. 6d. 

The average price, for the last thtee months, of spring vetches, 
(as near as I can ascertain), has been, per quarter, 100s.; winter 
vetches 70s. ; grey peas 43s.; white boiling peas 60s. 

It will be necessary to observe, that, in the returns of wheat, a 
considerable quantity of spring grain is included, of which there 
was a great deal sown last year in this county, owing to the failure of 
the autumn crop, and which sold about 15s. per quarter lower than 
ether wheats. May 30. ro 

Lancashire Quarterly. Report. 

Tue weather during the last quarter being unusually favourable 
to vegetation, has entirely banished all ideas of scarcity, which must 
have been felt, had not the season been so particularly mild and moist. 
Oats and barley were got into the ground in nice condition, and 
look healthy and vigorous, except in some moist land, for which the 
weather has lately been too wet. Potatoes are mostly planted. 
Some Swedish turnips are also sown, and this excellent root is in- 
ereasing very much in this county. The small trials hitherto made 
of sowing winter wheat after turnips, even so late as February, seem 
to answer expectation this year, as the young crop looks healthy, 
though considerably later than what was sown in autumn. The 
wire worm has infested it very much in particular places, but hopes 
are entertained that the mischief is over. The winter wheat has 
not quite escaped that evil, several fields having been resown 
with spring wheat or barley; but, in general, wheat appears to be 
a fair average crop. Beans look very well. The clovers of last 
year planted remarkably well, considering the dryness of the sum- 
mer; and it may be remarked, that those sown amongst wheat 
succeeded best. Where clover and ryegrass was suitably mix- 
ed, the crop is very heavy and ready for the scythe. Meadows like: 
wise promise an abundant store of hay. Pastures were scarcely ever 
known to grow so much grass. Neat cattle have lately much ad- 
sane ; horses, sheep, and pigs are nearly at the same prices as for- 
merly. 

Corn markets have been nearly stationary for several weeks; nei- 
ther the distilleries nor American affairs seem to affect them in the 
least. Wheat 52s. per load of 280 lib. or 44 Winchester bushels ; 
Oats 27s. 6d. per twenty stone of 14 lib. ; Oatmeal, 39s. per 240 
lib.; Barley 5s. per Winchester bushel; Beans, 30s. per load of 
44 Winchester bushels; Potatoes 5s. per load of 224 lib.; Beef, 8d- 
per lib.; Mutton 84d.; Veal 7d; Lamb 94d; Hides 4d to 44d.; Tal- 
low 64d. per lib. Wool is not yet come to market, but it is expect 
ed to be something lower than last year. Cheese is also lower ; pre- 
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sent prices, fine, 63s. to 68s. per cwt.; Butter ls. 14d. per lib. of 
18 oz.—June 1. 
. Yorkshire Quarterly Report: 

THe present season has, in many respects, been very favourable 
.to rural Operations, and to their success: yet, after one of the finest 
spring seed-times ever known, we have since experienced more wet 
weather than can allow of good fallow preparations; particular. 
‘ly‘for that early process, the cultivation of the Swedish, and other 
of the more hardy varieties of turnip; also of that most useful root 
the potato. The present occurrence of rains will, it is to be fear- 
ed, materially retard this necessary business. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that the country, in general, never as- 
sumed.a more beautiful and rich appearance than at present. The 

‘crops of grain, both wheat and lent corn, ate uniformly luxuriant 
and thriving. Clovers and grasses are every where abundant: 
ia short, wherever Art has done its duty, Nature, has been 
lavish of her bountiful encouragement. The Reporter takes it 
upon him to say, that not only in this part of the country, but 
in those parts of the interior, which a late return from London 
afforded him an opportunity ef observing, there is at least as great, 

“if not a greater, prospect of an abundant harvest, than at any 
other season within his knowledge. Can we then wonder, or even 

‘complain, of some decline in the prices of grain? These prices, 
it is true, may be too much reduced, under the existing circumstan- 

-ees of overwhelming public and private out-payments; but every 
prudent taker of and ought to consider the uncertainty, and 

‘possible fluctuation of the value of produce from various other 
circumstances, over which the amount of out-payments, however 

exorbitant, cannot possibly possess the slightest control. . T? 
importation of grain, however, now, appears to be impolitic, ... e- 

‘very point of view; and, if the existing regulations will not prevent 

“it, absolute prohibition must be resorted to. 

Wheat, barley, and beans more particularly, have almost univer- 
sally the appearance of full crops. There are some instances of ap- 
parent failure or defect in those of peas and oats, probably caused by 
the depredations of the grub, or slug-worm. ‘The great uncertainty, 
indeed, of climate in this country, must, or at least ought, ever to a- 
bate our presumption upon present appearances ; for, till the actu- 

.al arrival of harvest, whatever may be our hopes and expectations, 
we know nothing, The best wheat is worth, at present, about 11s. 
6d.; Barley 5s.; Oats 4s.; Beans 6s.; and Rye 6s. per bushel of 
Winchester. 

__..The growers of flax.have of late had a severe check, by the great 
fall in price of both seed and stalk; notwithstanding which, consi- 
derable tracts are again sewn, all of which are looking well. 

Summer fallows remain in. a moft foul and unlaboured ftate; even 
thofe for the potatoe and turnip have not: been fo well prepared as 
might have been looked for, as much wetter feafons for them have often 
been, experienced : Very, few turnips are yet fown, 

‘Pafturage is in a moft rich ftate ; of courfe, the dairy produce, as well: 
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as the fattening of cattle and fheep, are in a very flourifhing way. .Cat. 
tle and fheep, well fattened, are felling better than of late ; the bet 
about 10s. per ftone, finkiag the offal. Bett beef by retail, alfo mutior 
and lamb, od. per lib. Butter 1s. 3d. per lib. Lean cattle, particularly 
cows for calving, are dear ; pigs are cheaper, but {till at good prices. 
Good horfes maintain as yet very high prices, but none higher in propor. 
tion than heavy draught horfes. Draught oxen ftill do not come much 
into vogue ; though it is well known, that if properly felected, they 
will do as much work as heavy horfes. Lord Fitzwilliam generally has 
at Wentworth a team of three good bullocks, which do the fame work 
in a waggon, as four good horfes.ia another, both which his Lordhhip 
keeps conftantly going on the roads, — 

From the great burdens of clover and grafs for hay now on the ground, 
hay has become a much cheaper article ; little of it now felling for more 
than 4l.per ton. 

Fine wools are much lower ; thofe of the Spanifh fort, which lately 
fold at 18s. per lib., are now fold by auétion in London for ready money 


at 4s. 6d. A depreffion is expeGted.on the other forts, from the pre- 
fent low ftate of manufa&tures.——3. June. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing to the preffure of an immenfe number of temporary articles lately fent us, 
the Review of G Survey is again poftponed ; but the avthor mray be affured, 
that a full account of that refpectable work will be given in our next Number. 

It was noticed, in laft Number, that ‘ 4 valuable Effay on the Depreciation of Mo- 
ney was just come to band.’ ¥f the Author of that Effay will be pleafed to tran{mit 
his addrefs to the Corduétor, reafons-will be inftantly afligned why the Effay has 
not been inferted. The Gondu@or is anxious to-clear up this point, and trults that 
his correfpondent will not deprive him of that fatisfaétion. 

We fhall endeavour to gratify the Fifzpire Ploughman ; but, previous to the infers 
tion of his laft communication, it will be proper that we havea fight of what is to follow. 
The fubjects he mentions are judicioufly fketched out ; but, before going further, we 
are anxious to fee whether the talk he propofes to undertake be equally well ez- 
ecuted. 

The anthor of the ingenions and well written paper ‘ on the Advantages of Rivers te 
this, and other Countries,’ will be fo good as excufe us for delaying that paper till 
next Number. It was fent to the printer; but returned to us, on account of the 
materials in his hand being far beyond the limits of this Number. The gentleman 
whofe fignature is ‘ the Storemaster’s Wellwijber,’ will pleafe accept of the like apo- 


The Rules and Regulations of the Dumfries Agricultural Society, eftablifhed 1776, 
are received, and will, with other papers refpegting the Prefident, Mr Craik, be af- 


terwards ufed. Many thanks to the gentleman who fo kindly favoured us with the 
above interefting articles. 


R.A.'s Letter about Jron Gates will appear in next Number. Alfo an Account 
of Improvements upon the eftate of Sir Charles Edmonftone, Bart. 
No. XLVII. will be publifhedon Monday tath of Auguft. Our Reporters are re 


fpeétfally reminded, that the Number is publifhed at that early period, fo as the 
Management ther¢of may not interfere with harveft work. 


A number of ‘Reports and Letters of Intelligence were received too late, 


ERRATA IN LAST VOLUME. 
p. 163. laft line of page, for bis oro farm, read bis fon's farm. 
p. 224. 7th line of page, for * 1 pafled epben there was one at work,’ read * L pall 
ed where there was one at work,” 





